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e PRACTICAL—SIMPLE—COMPLETE | 
International Comprised Entire in The Complete Normal Manual 
For Bible Students and S_S. Workers. 
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LESSON OUTLINES, 
NORMAL DRILLS, 


SECRETARY’S REPORTS, SSK 
PRIMARY CLASS ILLUSTRATIONS, : \A 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. >. _ 


a 
Complete, Either Style, $6.50 
—4 


FOR SCHOOLS,CL 


International Pub. and Supply Co. 


13 EMILIE BUILDING, ST. Louis,.Mo. 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the ‘‘ Phillips-Rock Island”’ car 
_ that leaves Boston every Tuesday. 

~*~ You go via Chicago and the ‘‘ Great 

- Rock Island Route’’ to Pueblo, D.& R.G., 
and Rio Grande Western (scenic route), 
and Southern Pacific. Mr. Phillips has 
been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best 
of service. 

For that California trip you contem- 
plate, address A. Phillips & Co., 239 
Broadway, N. Y. City; for reservation 
in the car, or for reservation and rates 
of fare, apply to or address, I. L. Loomis, 
New England and Canadian Pass. Agent, 
- 296 Wash. Street, Boston. 


A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 
239 Broadway, New York. 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the ‘*‘ Phillips-Rock Island” car 
that leaves Philadelphia every Wednes- 
day and alternates via Chicago and St. 
Louis each week. 

Route is over the B. & O., ‘‘ Great Rock 
Island Route’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and 
Rio Grande Western (scenic route), and 
Southern Pacific. Mr. Phillips has been 
in the tourist business fourteen years, 
and you will receive the very best service. 

For that California trip you contem- 
plate, address A. Phillips & Co., 111 S. 
gth St., Philadelphia; for reservation in 
the car, or for reservation and rates of 
fare apply to or address, W. J. Leahy, 
Dist. Pass. Agt., 111 S, gth St., Philadel- 


phia. 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
G.P.A., ‘Rock Island Route,” 
CHICAGO. 


@ THE GREAT Rock ISLAND RourTE.e 


‘The Son of a Prophet. 


- By GrorGr ANSON JACKSON. 16mo, 
— B1.25. 


We do not hesitate to rank this story 
respect to both interest and power 
th ‘Ben-Hur’ and ‘The Prince of 
-TIndia.’ It resembles them, especially the 
former, so much that the reader recalls 
em at once, and that must needs be a 
remarkable work which does not suffer 
yy such a suggested comparison. But 
his one does not suffer.”—The Congre- 
| ationalist, Boston. 


“Mr. Jackson is to be congratulated 
on attaining a very notable success. 
_ ‘The Son of a Prophet’ deserves to rank 
“with ‘Ben-Hur’ as a triumph of learning 
applied in the direction of biblical elu- 
cidation.’’—Boston Beacon. 


ee The story, considered Simply as a 

_ story, is deeply interesting We wish 

there were more like it.”,—Church Stand- 
, Philadelphia, 


The book is freshly and vividly writ- 
Mr. Jackson has given us some 

E magnificent pictures of the court of Sol- 

\.'—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


So Lb Booksellers. 
ha a oy post-paid by the Publishers, at 


Three Notable Sunday School Books. 


The Witness to Immortality, 
in Literature, Philosophy and 
Life. 


By REV. DR. GEORGE A. GORDON, of 
ee South Church, Boston, 12mo, 
81.50. 

‘‘Tt deals with one of the most grand 
and solemn themes in a masterly and 
truly helpful manner.’”—The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 

“The book is a most interesting study 
of one of the deepest problems of exist- 
ence.’’—New York Observer. 


A Sketch of the History of the 
Apostolic Church. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Professor in 
the University of Chicago. 16mo, $1.25. 


“Tf Sabbath School teachers would 


couple such beeks as this with the Bible 


in the study of sacred history the les- 
sons would become of as much greater 
interest as they would also be of truer 
profit.’”’-—Spy, Worcester. 

“A very able and sympathetic study of 
the conditions relating to what, without 
exaggeration, may be called the most 
momentous movement in the history of 
our race.’’—Christian World, London 


HOUGHTON, MIFELIN & 00., Boston, Mass. 


The Bible Lesson Picture Series 


ERE highly endorsed in the report of the Hxecutive Committee at 
the Seventh International Sunday-school Convention in St. Louis, 
Mo., and the report was unanimously adopted by the Conven= 
tion. The President of the World’s Second Sunday-school Convention, at ~ 
St. Louis, gave the BIBLE LESSON PICTURES the highest praise 
and endorsement in his address, and the Committee on Resolutions 
reported a resolution commending and endorsing The Bible Lesson Pictures, 
which resolution was unanimously adopted by vote of the World’s 
Sunday-school Convention. 

Miss Annie 8S. Harlow (whose reputation in primary work is national) 
used The Bible Lesson Pictures in her address on ‘‘Primary Class Methods’” 
to show how the lesson of September 3, 1893, should be taught. 

The most prominent Primary teachers and lecturers on Primary 
work, such as Miss Harlow, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, Mrs. J. S. Ostrander, — 
Mrs. G. R. Alden, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, and Miss Bertha F. Vella, use The 
Bible Lesson Pictures in their work, and give the publication their 
heartiest endorsement. 

We desire to call attention to the fact that we shall issue a series 
of forty-eight pictures on the Life of Jesus Christ. This series begins. 
with the third quarter of this year. 

Everyone who uses the Large Bible Lesson Pictures shouldalso haye 
the Little Bible Lesson Picture Cards in their schools, because the cards haye 
the same pictures as the large ones, and the price allows you to give 
one to each child to carry home. On the back of the cards is printed a 
synopsis of the lessons, with questions and answers for study by the 
little ones. : 

Methodist, Congregational and United Brethren Sunday-schools. 
should send their orders to the publishing houses of their denominations. 
All other orders should be sent to us. 

With the third quarter of 1894 we shall mark the beginning of the 
series of lessons on the 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


by improvements in our publications, especially the Little Bible Lesson 
Picture Cards. We shall enlarge the pictures on the cards, and add 
more colors in printing, all of which will be done without increasing 
the price. 


HARRIS, JONES & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
=> 


PROVIDENCE. - = = 9° ) aw eo 


five different grades—Primary, Juvenile, Intermediate and Ad- 
vant ed. The only complete series of graded lesson helps, and the only 
one that furnishes a graded help for the teacher to match that for the — 

cholar in each sage 


es, except the primary. Three lesson hymns on each lesson; choice 
pieces, written expressly for us. Just the thing to impress the lesson. 
_ ILLUSTRATED. —Nearly all our lesson helps are illustrated, some 


ery many pictures, costing us several huudred dollars for the en- 
ng for a single issue. 
4ESSON MARKING.—We are the only publishers that furnish suit- 
e lesson marking es ca our teachers’ and eres helps: 


son helps, we will and ther for one quarter of the year at half 
with the special understanding that if they do not suit better 
1elps you haye been using, we will return the half price; and if 
we will credit you on new order with the half price paid, thus” 

ier case giving you the helps for nothing. Specimen copies free. 

5) VENTEEN YEARS.—Our publications have been issued con- 
ously for seventeen years. They are the best and the cheapest, and 


rywhere recognized as the standard. They are used in Sunday- 


ols of all denominations, and in all parts of the country. Kole 
sarge illustrated catalogue of Lesson Helps, Papers and Sunday- 
Requisites sent free to any address. 


A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


The 


“International” 


Teachers’ Bibles. — 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


New Illustrated 
Helps,New Maps, 
Fine Bindings, 
Clear Print, 
Minimum Size, 
Moderate Prices, 
The Only 
Teachers’ Bibles 
Having New 
Helps or Aids 
Prepared by 
Both American 
and English 
Scholars. 


ee 


Divinity Cireuit Binding. 
Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D, ‘‘Sunday 
School Journal,’’ New York. 
Theophilus G. Pinches, M.R.A.S., Brit- 
ish Museum, London. 
Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., President Chi- 
cago University, Chicago. 


Following is a partial list of those who 
assisted in the preparation of the new 
International Helps or Aids: 


Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D., M.A., Ph.D., 
Editor, England. 

Rey. James Stalker, D.D.. 

‘Imago Christi,’ Scotland. 

The late Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 
ese Theological Seminary, New 

ork 

Rev. George Adam Smith, M.A., Aber- 
deen. 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Editor ‘‘ The 
Congregationalist,’’ Boston. 

Rev. A. R. Fausett, D.D., Canon and 
Prebtendary of York, England. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., NewYork. 

Rey. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LG.D., F.R. 
S.E., Scotland. 

Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D., for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., Caius College. 
Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer in 
the University of Cambridge, England. 


author of 


Major C. R. Conder, R.E., D.C.L., LL.D., 
M.R.A.S., England. 


Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadel- 
phia. 


LONDON CLEAR TYPE EDITION. 


An entirely new series of MAPS has been prepared expressly Rees 
for the “INTERNATIONAL” Bibles, from actual survey, 
by Major Conder, of the Palestine Faploration Society. ; 

Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with 
LARGE, CLEAR TYPE, DURABLY BOUND, with MOD- 
ERN PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new revised i 
maps, and REASONABLE in PRICE? The*\INTERNA- 
TIONAL” Bibles answer the above requirements. oh 

Nearly two hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text, % 
Reference and Teachers’ Bibles, printed on Rag Paper and 5 
the Celebrated “INTERNATIONAL” *‘India Paper,” rang- 
ing in price from 30 cents to $15.00. Sold by all First-class oe , 
Booksellers. Ask your dealer for them, and take no other. 
Illustrated Catalogue on Application, te 


.WITH ILLUSTRATIONS.... 

’ ee => 

The Most Complete Biblical Compilation of the 
Nineteenth Century 

ease 


TUOY OF THE BIBLE. 


Revised throughout by the 
Soundest Biblical Author- 
ities in Accordance with 
the most recent Investiga- 
tions. 


| 
BEWARE OF ||) 
IMITATIONS j \))® 


No other Bible |*} 
contains these | 


NEW HELPS |.// 
Ask for the 


Conuine Oxford 


WITH NEW HELPS AND 
A MAGNIFICENT NEW 
SERIES OF [MAPS 


ytical, Critical, Chronological, Historical and Geographical; A Glossary of 
Antiquities; A Dictionary of Proper Names and Subjects; a Concordance, 


ortraits, Illustrating the History of the Old and New Testaments, 


This well-known volume in its present form has lost nothing of its former utility, 
bt further enriched with new authentic information of every description, - 
irra ed with the closest attention to facility of reference. Thus enlarged, the 
as become by far the most instructive and exhaustive compendium of every kind 
formation essential to Biblical study. 


THER ILLUSTRATIONS 


illustrations form a distinctive feature of the new edition, and present a novel 
uable departure, never before attempted in works of this description on a 

full and complete. They have been selected and described by E. Maunde 
pson, D.C.L., LU.D., Principal Librarian of the British Museum: A.S. Murray, 
35.A,, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum; and FE, | 
N Budge, Litt.D., F.S.A., Acting Assistant-Keeper of Egyptian and Assyr- 
Antiquities, British Museum. Special care has been taken to insert only authen- 
copies of objects which bear upon matters recorded in Holy Scripture. To each 
‘tration is added a short description, supplying dates and facts. 


is new Edition is also supplied without the Illustrations. 


le by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS ene. 
an “Oxford” Bible Warehouse Manse, 
17th Street (Union Square) = = NEW YORK ; 
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Webster's International Dictionary 


The New ‘“ Unabridged.” 


Ten years were spent in revising, a numerous staff of editors 
being employed, and more than $300,000 expended in the prepara- 
tion of the work before the first copy was printed. 


A Library in Itself. A Grand Family Educator. 


The ‘International’ is invaluable in the household, in the 
Sean abla and to the teacher, scholar, professional! man, and self- 
educator 


Ask your Bookseller to show it to you. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


ua Send for free prospectus containing specimen pages, etc. 
ua Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of ancient editions. 


HOOL 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN THE INTEREST OF BETTER SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ILLINOIS STATE S. 8S. ASSOCIATION. 
UBSCRIPTION PRICE, 25 CENTS PER YEAR. TEN COPIES IN ONE PACKAGE TO ONE ADDRESS, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. LARGER CLUBS AT SAME RATE, 


W. B. JACOBS, Publisher, 132 La Salle St., Chicago. 


“LEGION OF HONOR” 
NORMAL LESSONS 


FOR THE 


meee JAMATIC.STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
fee LHe SUNDAY SCHOOL. ~ ..2: “ 


By H. M. HAMILL, ELEMENTARY, 
oh _ Superintendent of Normal Work, ri PRACTICA ive 
~ Illinois State Sunday School Association. CONDENSED. 


pecially suited as a Text Book for Pastors’ Classes and Young People’s Societies. 
Rance 
; In two books. - Price, 15 cents each, or the two for 25 cents. 


BOOK contains 12 New Testament Bible Lessons and 12 Normal Training Lessons. 
Og 25,000 copies already issued. 

ECOND BOOK contains 12 Old Testament Bible Lessons, and 12 Normal Training Lessons. 
gee 15,000 copies issued. 


Be Uri Publisher, Room 30, 132 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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National, International and World's Conventions. 


NATIONAL. 


1. NEW YORK, Oct. 3, 4, 5, 1882. 
HON. THEO, FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, President. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 22, 23, 1888. ° 
HON. WILLARD HALL, of Delaware, President. 


3. PHILADELPHIA, February 22, 23, 24, 1859. 
Ex-Goy. JAMES POLLOCK, of Pennsylvania, President. 


4. NEWARK, N. J., April 28, 29, 30, 1869. 
Hon. GEO. H. STUART, of Pennsylvania, President. 


5. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 16, 17, 18, 19, 1872. 
PROF. P. G. GILLETT, LL.D., of Illinois, President. 


ro) 


INTERNATIONAL. 


1. BALTIMORE, MD., May 11, 12, 18, 1875. 
REV GEO. A. PELTZ, of New Jersey, President. 


ATLANTA, GA., April 17, 18, 19, 1878. 
Gov. ALFRED H. CoLQquirtT, of Georgia, President. 


3. TORONTO, ONTARIO, June 22, 28, 24, 1881. 
Hon. S. H. BUAKE, of Ontario, President. 


4. LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 11, 12, 18, 1884. 
Hon. THOMAS W. BICKNELL, of Massachusetts, President. 


5. CHICAGO, ILL., June 1, 2, 3, 1887. 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS, of Ilinois, President. 


6. PITTSBURGH, PA., June 24, 25, 26, 27, 1890. 
HON. JOHN G. HARRIS, of Alabama, President. 


7. ST. LOUIS, Mo., August 30, 31, Sept. 1, 2, 1893. 
HON. LEWIS MILuER, of Ohio, President. 


ro) 


CONVENTIONS IN ENGLAND, 
1. LONDON, - - - - - - - - 1862. 
2, LONDON, - = = = = - - - 1880. 


WORLD'S CONVENTIONS. 
1. LONDON. - F. F. BELSEY, of England, President. - 1889. 
2. ST. LOUIS, Mo., B. F. JAcoss, of United States, President. 1893. 
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Held in the Exposition Buildina, 
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Aug. 30, 31 and Sept. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1893. 


: REPORTED BY J. CLAYTON YOUKER, CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE DXBCUTIVE COMMITTEES 
By W. B. JACOBS, 132 LA SALLE S1., ar 
CHICAGO, . 
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OFFICERS OF THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


President: 
Hon. Lewis Minimr, of Ohio. 


Vice- Presidents: 


BATAD AIA 20%. 02% eye + W. D. Dillard New Hampshire. Howard L. Porter 
Alaska Territory Neo cn ere ee New Jersey.........: W.H. Bodine 
Arizona Ter....... Lloyd B. Christy New Mexico... ..... 0.5000 so05 4 
PATEK ANSABS: cassis ow maces E. R. Long New. York. .5) o.cscmere J. L.Weed 
California...........d3; Q. A. Henry North Carolina...W.C. Whittaker 
\ Colorado........:.. Rev. H. H. Bell North Dakota. .... 0... «:.-:eseeenie 
Connecticut...Rev. H. C. Woodruff OD1ON &..2.ss cee Rey. C. Rhoads 
Delaware............. W. K. Crosby Oregon. sien ts Rev. C. H. Curtis 
Dist. of Columbia...P. H. Bristow Penn......Rev. J. R. Morrow, D.D. 
BOTOTIGR 55 acess sans Geo. A. Newell Rhode Island........ N. V. Stanton 
_Georgia............. Thomas Moore South Carolina....Rev. J. L. Sifley 
TALATIO Moai 593 ara Ae hale a Home ee Su Nel oe South Dakota..Rev.W. B. D. Gray 
PUINOIS:AG teste ee eek. Gri th Tennessee....... Rev. Isaac Emory 
Ania VErrivOnyccgsie nessa cists = WOXAS tienes a ase ra tne W.A. Calfee 
Indiana...... L. L. Carpenter, D.D. Utah Territory. - 13.'. ieee 
POW: 2508.02 i hes Rev. C. A. Towle Virginia 2.~ in J. K. Hazen, D.D. 
Kansas.....Rev. W. N. Page, D.D. Vermont.Hon. Franklin Fairbanks 
Kentucky..... Rey. George Darsee Washington............ H L. Sizer 
Louisiana........ ‘,...R. H. Browne West Virginia... ..... ae. ame : 
Maine...... Rev. William H. Clarke Wisconsin...:...4... E. B. Edmunds 5 a 
Maryland....Rev. J. Wynne Jones WYOMING. « 5:5 50:0. vice « aivio epee 
Mass..... Rey. A. E. Dunning, D.D. British Columbia. ... 2...) asuemeene 
Michigan...........A. H. Swartout Manitobar...ik oe gis se ants W. 4H. Irwin 
Minnesota...........% Nathan Ford New Brunswick.D. P..Maclauchlan 
Mississippi... -s..':.). Dr. W. R. Sims Newfoundland ...5.....i0<s cna ae eee 
Missourl..>.:.:5. William Randolph Nova Scotia........ Edwin D. King 
DEOVUANID ohne cic ia nicie's\o o,sivie Waiarnen ele Calne Ontario... seeces George Anderson 
Nebraska........ W.H. Heinberger P. Edward Island.Rey. J.W. Kirby : 
RENEW tiaras GAN: eRe cee ee Quebec......-. F. W. Kelley, Ph.D. é aah 
Secretaries: lore 


Curtis P. Corn, of Texas. Rev. E. M. Fereusson, of New Jersey. 


Treasurer: ; 
L. H. Bretow, 76 EK. Ninth St., New York. 


Statistical Secretary: 
EK. Paysoay Porter, 195 Broadway, New York, 


Field Sup’t, Wm. Reynoups. mee 


INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
1893-1896. 


B. F, JAcoss, Chairman, 99,Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

D. R. WOLFE, 1st Vice-Chairman, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
W.N. HARTSHORN, 2d Vice-Chairman, 110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
FRANK Woops, Secretary, 12 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


Alabama.J.G. Harris, Montgomery 
Alaska.Rev.S. Jackson,D.D.,Sitka 
Arizona.M.W. Messenger, Phoenix 
Arkansas.D.L. Bourland, Lit. Rock 
California.D. C. Cook, Los Angeles 
Colorado..Jas. Stenhouse, Denver 
Connecticut.W.H. Hall,W. Hartf’d 
Delaware... Jos. Pyle, Wilmington 
Dist.Col. ADCP, Hickling,Wash’t’n 


Florida. Rev. W.Shaw,TempleMills - 


Georgia. John W. Wallace, Augusta 
Idaho..... W. S. Bruce, Boise City 
Illinois...... B. F. Jacobs, Chicago 
Ind. Ter. M. F’. Williams, Muskogee 
Ind...C. D. Meigs, Jr., Indianapolis 
Iowa.Wm. Tackaberry, Sioux City 
Kansas..Hon. T. B. Sweet, Topeka 
Ky...Rev. J. R. Deering, Varsailles 
Louisiana.E. P. Mackie, N.Orleans 
Maine. Albert W. Butler, Rockland 
Maryland....Fr. Woods, Baltimore 
Mass.....W.N. Hartshorn, Boston 
Michigan....—. A. Hough, Jackson 
Minn. L.W. Campbell, Minneapolis 
Miss....J. B. Streater, Black Hawk 
Missouri....D.R. Wolfe, St. Louis 
Montana..... Eben Sharpe, Helena 
Nebr...Rev. J. D. Stewart, Aurora 
Nev...Rev. G. R. Bird, Carson City 
N.H...Prof. G.W. Bingham, Derry 


New Jersey.G.W.Bailey, Wenonah 
N. M.Rev. J. A. McGaughey, Raton 
New York.W. A. Duncan, Syracuse 
North Carolina.H.N.Snow,Durham 
North Dakota.C. N. Holden, Fargo 
Oniors, x: W.A. Eudaly, Cincinnati 
Oklahoma.Rev. J. E, Platt,Guthrie 
Oregon......E. W. Alien, Portland 
Penn.J. R. Caldwell, New Hamburg 
R. I....A. B. MeCrillis, Providence 
So. Car.C. H. Carlisle, Spartanburg 
South Dakota.R. N.Kratz,Mitchell 
Tenn....John R. Pepper, Memphis 
Texas. Hon. David H. Scott. Paris 
Utah.C. H. Parsons, Salt Lake City 
Vt...J. H. Babbitt,W. Brattleboro 
Virginia. J. B. Gregory, Lynchburg 
Washington. D.S.Johnson,Tacoma 
W. Virginia..B. F. Martin, Grafton 
Wis...A. J. Benjamin, Whitewater 
Wyoming oisvc2s oso cielo 
Ontario....J. J. Maclaren, Toronto 
Quebec....Seth P. Leet, Montreal 
N. Bruns.S. J. Parsons, Woodstock 
Nova Scotia.C. H. Longard,Halifax 
P. Ed. Is..D. Stewart, Summerside 
Manitoba.J. W. Johnson, Winnipeg 
Brivism Columbiar’..pcv-caseastst ay 
Newfoundland..Geo. H. Archibald, 

St. Johns 


THE Lesson ComMirrEen, 1894-1899. 


REY. JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D., 


Chairman, Topeka, Kansas. 


REV. WARREN RANDOLPH, D. D., Secretary, Newport, Rhode Island. 


Rey. John Hall, D.D., New York. 

Hon. S. H. Blake, Q.C., Toronto, 

Ontario. 

Rey. Moses D. Hoge, D.D., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rev. W. G. E. Cunnyngham, D.D., 
Nashille, Tenn. 

Rey. John A. Broadus, D.D., Louis- 
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mo tORICAL SKETCH: 


From an address delivered by Mr. J. W. Weir, of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, before the Third National Sunday-school 
Convention held in Newark, 1869, we glean the following facts 
connected with the national and international Sunday-school 
conventions. 

At a meeting of the friends of Sunday-schools held May 23, 
1832, in Philadelphia, on the occasion of the anniversary of 
the American Sunday-school Union, and also of the meeting 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, it was 
found that the workers present represented fifteen states. 
Wm. A. Tomlinson was appointed chairman, and Wm. H. 
Byron and Wm. H. Campbell secretaries. After some discus- 
sion it was decided to call a national convention to meet in 
New York in the fall of that year. Joseph H. Dulles, F. W. 
Porter, John Wiegand and John Hall were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a series of interrogatories going over the 
whole Sunday-school ground as it was then understood, for 
circulation over the land. They agreed and prepared seventy- 
eight questions on thirteen different sections, as follows: On 
Schools, Organization, Discipline, Visiting, Modes of Instrue- 
tion, Union Question-books, Other Question-books, Libraries, 
Other Means of Success, Superintendents, Bible-classes, Adult 
Classes, Miscellaneous. Of these. 2,500 were distributed to 
superintendents and others in different parts of the country. 
About 3800 of these were answered; some replies were very 
copious, and the whole collection, a quarto volume of 2,400 
pages, was submitted to the convention. 

The convention assembled October 8, 1832, in what was 
called the Chatham Street Chapel, and was organized by the 
choice of Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, as 
president; William A. Tomlinson and Gen. Wm. Williams, 
vice-presidents; Dr. D. M. Reese and J. B. Brinsmade, secre- 
taries. About 220 delegates were enrolled, representing 
fifteen states, more than one-half of the then Union. The 
body was an imposing and influential one, tépresented by 
many religious leaders, clerical and lay. Among the well- 
known workers appear the names of Rey. Dr. J. P. Durbin, 
Dr. Nathan Bangs, Rev. Dr. Wm. Hague, William Goodell, 
Jeremiah H. Taylor, William H. Byron, Arthur Tappan, Rey. 
S. B.S. Bissell, and F. A. Packard. 

The convention prepared an outline of topics and appointed 
committees to consider them, on the following subjects; In- 
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fant Sunday-school Organization; Discipline of Sunday-schools, === = 
including Plans for Visiting and Sustaining Schools; Plan of Ses ey 
Instruction; Sunday-school Libraries; Qualifying Scholars. to as rae: 
become Teachers; Duties of Superintendent and Teachers; Bee 
Organization of County and other Unions; Propriety of hay- Sa eae 


ing more than one session a day. The convention adjourned 
to meet in Philadelphia the following spring. 


sj - 


Tur SECOND NATIONAL CONVENTION. . = 


This might properly be considered an adjourned meeting 
of the first convention. It met in Philadelphia, May 22, 1833, 
in the Cherry Street lecture-room, and was organized by the 
choice of Hon. Willard Hall, president; Matthew L. Bevan 
and Gerrit Smith, vice-presidents; L. Q. C. Elmer and M. S. 


Denman, secretaries. But nine states were represented at this ~ saeaterge 
convention, the reassembling of the convention being an im- = < 
practicability so soon after the other sessions. The various 

committees made their reports, contributed valuable quotas ; ee 


to the Sunday-school interest, and the several papers were 
published in the Sunday-School Journal. After-a few sessions 
of considerable interest, the convention adjourned. In the 
list of conventions these two are frequently counted for one. 


a 


Tur Turrp NATIONAL CONVENTION 


was held in Philadelphia, February 22 to 24, 1859. It was ae at 
called to order by Geo. H. Stuart. Ex-Gov. James J. Pollock, az 
of Pennsylvania, was president, and H. Clay Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, George Baughman, of Virginia, and others were 
secretaries. Seventeen states and the District of Columbia © — 
were represented, with one representative, Mr. Peter Sinclair, 
from Great Britain. The meetings were held in Jayne’s Hall, 
and the interest.in the exercises increased from session to ses- Be 
sion until that spacious audience room could not contain the J 
people. Among the speakers were Rev. Drs. Stephen H.Tyng, ~ 
Thomas Brainerd, Richard Newton, J. H. A: Bomberger and Wass 
Alfred Nevin, Rev. Messrs. Alfred Cookman, B. W. Chidlaw, 
Asa Bullard, Thomas P. Hunt and J. G. Butler, and Messrs. — 
James Pollock, R. G. Pardee, Ralph Wells, John §. Hart, ~ 
Albert Woodruff and Geo. W. Chipman. A committee was SS 
appointed, of nace Geo. H. Stuart was chairman, to make ~ eae 
arrangements for a ‘‘similar assemblage of the representatives 
of the ev angelical Sabbath- schools of America. A s 
In the month of June, 1868, during the session of the Inter- 
national Convention of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
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at Detroit, an informal meeting of Sunday-school workers was ~ en 
held and a plan was formed to call an international Sunday- RM s 
school conyention. A committee, with Rey. Edward Egeles-— Cee we 
ton as chairman, was appointed to further this object. This ete te 

committee having learned that the national committee of the See Pe 


Philadelphia convention was still in existence, united with 
them and other prominent Sabbath-school workers in issuing 
a call for a convention to_be held-in Newark, N. J., on the 
28th of April, 1869. This, though sometimes called the third, 
is properly the fourth national convention, 
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THe FourtH NATrIoNAL CONVENTION 


was held in Newark, New Jersey, April 28 to 30, 1869. The 
sessions of the convention were held in the First Baptist 
Church. The convention was called to order by Edward 
Eggleston, of Illinois, chairman of the temporary business 
committee. Mr. Amos Shinkle, of Kentucky, was made tem- 
porary chairman, and Rey. H. Clay Trumbull, of Connecticut, 
temporary secretary. Mr. George H. Stuart, of Pennsylvania, 
was made permanent president. Rey. H. Clay Trumbull, Rey. 
J. H. Vincent and B. F. Jacobs were secretaries. 

Twenty-eight states and one territory of the Union were 
represented in the membership of the convention, besides the 
Dominion of Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, Egypt and 
South Africa. The whole number of delegates was 526. The 
entire attendance at the convention was estimated at between 
2,500 and 3,000 persons. Said the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, to 
whose ‘‘ Historical Introduction’’ to the fifth annual report we 
are indebted for many of these facts: ‘‘ Eloquent speakers and 
earnest workers gaye interest to its exercises and led in its de- 
liberations. The large church where its sessions were held 
was insufficient to accommodate the crowds desiring to 
attend its sessions and other meetings were organized in other 
rooms. The general sentiment of those attending the conven- 
tion was well expressed by Mr. Baker, the reporter and editor 
of the proceedings, when he said: ‘The spirit and power of 
the exercises can only be faintly shadowed. The Holy Spirit 
was present filling all the place in which the convention sat. 
Tongues as of fire seemed to be given to the speakers. The 
spirit of brotherly love and union prevailed. Never before 
had so many Sunday-school leaders of the land been brought 
face to face. Taken as a whole it was the most memorable 
Sunday-school gathering ever assembled in the United States, 
if not in the world.’”’ : 

Many of the workers present at this convention were also 


‘delegates to the Fifth International Convention at Chicago in 


1887. 

; Tue Firrn NatrioNaAL CONVENTION 
was held in Indianapolis, April 16 to 19, 1872. P. G. Gillett, 
LL.D., of Illinois, was president. Twenty-two states and one 
territory of the Union were répresented by 254 delegates author- 


-. ized according to the terms of the call, and by 84 others who 


came as representatives without such authorization, 338 in all. 
Representatives were also present from Canada, Great Britain, 
India, and formal communications were received from associ- 
ations or prominent workers in England, Seetland, France, 
Switzerland and Holland. 

This convention has acquired 4 historical interest ou ac- 
count of its inauguration of the system of uniform lessons. It 
wil) be sufficient for our present purpose to quote the words of 
the editor of the Suwnday-school Times in his review of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention: ‘‘The interest of the convention 
culminated, as was expected, in the uniform lesson question. 
To this almost everything seemed to be tending from the be- 
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ginning of the session. The slightest allusion to the subject 
created a perceptible ripple over the body. When the ques- 
tion came up in the regular order, an intensity of feeling was 
exhibited that is rarely seen in a public assembly. At times 
it reached the morally sublime. After the earnest speech of 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs, who had been appointed to lead the discus- 
sion, and during the brief speeches for and against which fol- 


lowed, the scene was indescribable. A quiver of eager de-_ 


sire seemed to thrill the whole body. It was known that a strong 
feeling in favor of the project was abroad in the Sunday-school 
community, but the feverish anxiety and solemnly set purpose 
of such vast numbers, manifesting itself in such intensity, 
was hardly expected even by the most ardent and sanguine 
advocates of the system. There was scarcely a corporal’s 
guard of opponents to the measure. Although in the morn- 
ing, when the question was broached, repeated cries of ‘ques- 
tion’ were made, the counsel of caution prevailed, and the 
measure was not rushed through in hot haste, but left for the 
afternoon session. The ardor of its advocates had not at all 
cooled by the delay, the final vote being almost unanimous, 
and its announcement being greeted by the convention rising 
to their feet and singing the long metre doxology.”’ 

In accordance with this vote, the first committee consisting 
of five clergymen and five laymen in the United States, and 
one clergyman and°one layman from Canada were appointed 
to select the lessons for the first seven years’ course from 1873 
to 1879. 


Tue First INTERNATIONAL (StxtH NATIONAL) CONVENTION 


was held at Baltimore, May 11 to 13, 1875. Rey. George A. 
Peltz, of New Jersey, was chosen president. Rev. E. W. Rice, 
of Pennsylvania, Rey. M. B. DeWitt, of Tennessee, Rey. Al- 
fred Andrews, E. C. Chapin, of lowa, and Eben Shute, of Mas- 
sachusetts, were secretaries. The convention was called to 
order by Rey. H. C. Trumbull, chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Gillett, president of the Indianapolis con- 
vention, was selected temporary chairman and made _ the 
opening address. The convention was welcomed by Rey. 
Dr. Julius Grammar, of Maryland, to which »Mr. J. Bennett 
Tyler, of Pennsylvania, responded in behalf of the United’ 
States delegation, and Rev. W. 8. Blackstock, of Ontario, in 


behalf of the Canadian delegation. A cable telegram of greet- 


ing was received from the Church of England Sunday-school 
teachers assembled in Exeter Hall, London, to which the con- 
vention responded. The number of Sunday-schools reported 
was 66,871, total membership, 6,543,708 (six millions and a 
half). The whole number of official delegates in attendance 
was 463. Masonic Temple, in Baltimore, was thronged at 
every session with a deeply interested audience. Addresses 
were made during the session by Ex-President P. G. Gillett, 
LL. D., of Illinois, Rev. Julius Grammar, D. D., of Maryland, 
J. Bennett Tyler, of. Pennsylvania, Rev. W. 8S. Blackstock, of 
Ontario, Rey. George A. Peltz, D. D., of New Jersey, Rey. Dr. 
John Hall, D. D., of New York, B. F. Jacobs, of Illinois, Rey. 


» 
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W. T. Wylie, of Pennsylvania, Rey. H. M. Parsons, of Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Dr. Wills, of Georgia, Rev. Alfred Taylor, of 
New York, George A. Bell, of New York, Rey. J. H. Vincent, 
D. D., of New York, Rev. Duncan McGregor, of Manchester, 
England, Rev. Septimus Jones, of Ontario, Rey. M. B. DeWitt, 
of Tennessee, O. C. Morse, of New York, Rev. H. C. Trum- 
bull, D. D., of Pennsylvania, Joseph W. Weir, of Pennsylvania, 
Ralph Wells, of New York, Rev. H. A. Smeltz, of Maryland, 
and Rey. A. H. Monroe, of Ontario. T’wenty Canadian repre- 
sentatives were present, and special interest centered in this 
convention as being the first of the international series. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL (SEVENTH NATIONAL) Con- 
VENTION. 


was held at Atlanta, Georgia, April 17 to 19, 1878. Gov. Al- 
fred H. Colquitt, of Georgia, was chosen president. Hon. F. 
R. Loomis, of Ohio, E. S. Wagoner, of Pennsylvania, Rev. J. 
William Jones, D. D., of Virginia, John E. Ray, of North Car- 
olina, and Rev. John McEwen, of Canada, were appointed 
secretaries. The convention was called to order by John EK. 
Searles, Jr., of New Haven, Conn., chairman of the executive 
committee, and was welcomed with addresses by Mayor N. 
LL. Angier, of Atlanta, Georgia, and by Gov. Colquitt, to which 
responses were made by Rev. John Potts, of Ontario, and by 
General Clinton B. Fisk, of New Jersey, after which the con- 
vention sung a soal-stirring original hymn, prepared for the 
occasion by Rev. D. W. Gwin, of Atlanta, to the tune of the 
French Marseillaise. Besides the welcome and _ responses 
above referred to, addresses were made by the Rey. Dr. John 
Hall, Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, Rey. James A. Worden, of New 
Jersey, Rey. L. T. es of Connecticut, Rey. Dr. C. 
L. Goodell, of Missouri, Rey. J.Munro Gibson, of Illinois, 
Rev. Dr. Atticus G. ee of Georgia, Rey. William 
Millard, of Ontario, Rev. Dr. W.S. Plumer, of South Caro- 
lina, Rev. W. C. Van Meter, of Rome, Italy, Prof. W. F. Sher- 
win, of New Jersey, Rey. Dr. A. J. Baird, of Tennessee, Prof. 
D. H. MacVicar, of Canada, Rev. J. P. Landis, of Ohio, Rev. 
J. T. Leftwick, of Georgia, M. C. Hazard, of the National Sun- 
day-school Teacher, of Illinois, and the Rey. Drs. Evans, Means 
and Gwin, of Georgia, with an eloquent and affectionate clos- 
ing speech from the president, Gov. Colquitt. Every session 
was fully attended, the evening meetings being crowded to over- 
flowing. 'This was the first convention held in the South. It 
was characterized by great enthusiasm in all the sessions, and 
it was the beginning of thorough organization in Sunday-school 
work in the Southern States. At this convention the second 
lesson committee, consisting of fourteen members, was chosen 
to select the lessons from 1880 to 1886, 


THe Turrp INTERNATIONAL (H1gHtH NATIONAL) CONVENTION 


was held in the city of Toronto, Canada, June 22 to 24, 1881. 
The Hon. S. H. Blake, of Toronto, was chosen president. Rey. 
W. H. Withrow, of Ontario, H. 8S. Trail, of Illinois, Rev. John 
W, Heidt, D. D., of Georgia, W. H. Hall, of Connecticut, and 


. 
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Rey. A. E. Dunning, of Massachusetts, were secretaries. The 
convention was called to order by Mr. C. B. Stout, of New 
Jersey, and Goy. Colquitt, of Georgia, was made temporary 
chairman. The convention was welecmed in cordial and 
eloquent addresses by the mayor of Toronto, Hon. W. B. Me- 


Murrich, Hon. George W. Allen, and the Hon. Edward Blake, ~ 


to which Goy. Colquitt and' Mr. B. EF. Jacobs, of Illinois, re- 
sponded. The principal addresses were delivered by the 
Rey. H. A. Thompson, D. D., president of Otterbein Univer- 
sity, Ohio, Rey.. Principal Mac Vicar, ef Montreal, Rey. J. A. 
Worden, of New Jersey, Rey. A. D. Rowe, of Pennsylvania, 
Rey. A. F. Schauftler, of New York, Rev. B. W. Arnett, of 
Ohio, Rev. Cook Smith, of South Carolina, Rey. Arthur 
Mitchell, D. D., of Cleveland, and Rey. Alexander Sutherland, 
D. D., of Toronto. Communications were received from the 
convention of the Maritime Provinces assembled in Halifax, 
N.8., from the Edinburgh Sunday-school Teachers’ Union in 
Scotland, from the Copenhagen Sunday-school Committee of 
Denmark, from the Committee of the German Sunday-school 
Union at Berlin, from the National Temperance Convention in 
session at Saratoga and from President Garfield, expressing 
interest and sympathy in the work of the convention. The 
convention was held in the pavilion iu the Horticultural 
Gardens, a beautiful building, admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose. Crowds attended every session of the convention, and 
overflow meetings were frequently held. 


Tae Fourru INTERNATIONAL (NintTH NATIONAL) CONVENTION 


was held in the city of Louisville, June 11 to 13, 1884. « Mr. B. 
I. Jacobs, chairman of the executive committee, called the 
meeting to order. The Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Massa- 
chusetts, was chosen president. Joseph B. Phipps, of Mary- 
land, Rev. H. K. Fenner, of Kentucky, and J. Frank Supplee, 
of, Maryland, were secretaries. Chancellor S. H. Blake, of 
Toronto, acted as temporary chairman, and the addresses of 
welcome were made by the Rey. J. A. Broadus, D. D., in behalf 
of the city of Louisville, and by the Rev. J. C. McKee, D. D., in 
behalf of the Kentucky Sunday-school Union. Responses were 
made by the chairman, by Rey. H. BE. Becker, of California, 
and Rey. M. B. Wharton, D. D., of Georgia. After hearing 
the reports of the statistical secretary, the executive commit- 
the and the lesson committee, the convention listened to a very 
instructive and interesting address from Pastor John Paul 
Cooke, of Paris, France, upon ‘‘The Work in Europe,’ and 
then to another by the Rey. ©. Clifton Penick, on ‘* The Work 
in Africa.’’ Indeed the whole convention was characterized 
by a succession of very able and valuable papers systematic- 
ally classified under three departments—the Work, the Word, 
and the Workers. Among the speakers upon the Work were 
Rev. W. G. E. Cunnyngham, D. D., of Tennessee, Rey. Henry 
Liebhart, D. D., of Ohio, Rev. L. L. Wood, of Montana, Rev. 
B. H. Badley, of India, Rey. A. C. Haygood, D. D., of Geor- 
gia, and Rey. A. E. Dunning, of Massachusetts. 

Then a Primary Teachers’ Institute was held with a de- 
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lightful series of talks from seven gifted women, viz.: Mrs. 
Mary ©. Cutler, of New Hampshire, Mrs. C. L. Harris, of 
New York, Mrs. John A. Miller, of Kentucky, Mrs. M. G. 
Kennedy, of Pennsylvania, Mrs. J. S. Ostrander, of New York, 
Miss Lucy J. Rider, of Illinois, and Mrs. W. F. Crafts, of New 
York. 

The Word was then discussed in successive addresses by 
such well known leaders-as M. C. Hazard, J. L. Hurlbut, 
D. D., Bishop C. E. Cheney, Rev. W. H. Withrow, George C. 
Lorimer, D. D., and J. H. Vincent, D. D. 

The music was under the direction of Mr. E. O. Excell, of 
Chicago, and Mr. ©. C. Case, of Ohio. Mr. Taylor, of Balti- 
more, led with a cornet. At times the singing was something 
wonderful, and frequently the tears and ‘‘amens”’ testified to 
the deep feeling. The temperance resolutions were warmly 
discussed, and carried with great enthusiasm. 

Space does not permit even an allusion to the great variety 

and richness of the provision for this intellectual and spiritual 
feast. We must content ourselves with recording the judg- 
ment of one who has lone been a careful observer that for 
solid and permanent value this convention far surpassed all 
which had preceded it. At this convention the third lesson 
committee was chosen to select the lessons from 1887 to 1893. 
This committee, like the preceding one, consisted of fourteen 
members, and five persons were added as corresponding mem- 
bers, four for Great Britain and one for France. 
Tos Frere INTERNATIONAL (TENTH NATIONAL) CONVENTION 
was held in Battery ‘‘ D’? Armory, Chicago, June 1 to 8, 1887, 
The convention assembled Wednesday morning, June 1, and 
was called to order by Mr. B. IF. Jacobs, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, After a brief address of welcome by Mr. B. 
F, Jacobs, Mr. Ira H. Evans, of Texas, and General Clinton 
B. Fisk, of New Jersey, were chosen temporary chairmen. Mr. 
William Reynolds, of Illinois, was elected president. Joseph 
B. Phipps, of Maryland, M. L. Garver, of Kansas, and Alfred 
Day, of Ontario, were elected secretaries, and L. H. Biglow, 
of New York, treasurer, L. H. Biglow, New York, E. 8. Wag- 
oner, Pennsylvania, and J. C. Courtney, Georgia, finance com- 
mittee, 

The addresses of welcome were made by Rey. E. P. Good- 
win, D. D., of Illinois, in behalf of the clergymen of Chicago 
and Illinois, and by E. Nelson Blake, in behalf of the laymen 
und the city of Chicago. Responses were made by Rey. W. 
H. Withrow, D. D., of Ontario, Rev. EK. P. Holp, of Dakota, 
Rey. B. P. Snow, of Maine, Rev. S. H. Weller, of California, 
and Ira H. Evans, of Texas. Bi 

The business of the convention, including the reports of 
the various committees, was largely confined to the morning 
sessions, the afternoons and evenings being devoted to ad- 
dresses and papers on important topics. Among the many 
‘able speakers were the following: Rey. J. A. Broadus, D. D., 
Kentucky, Prof. H. Louis Baugher, D. D., Pennsylvania, Prof. 
J, 1, D, Hinds, Tennessee, B. F. Jacobs, linois, Rev, Warren 
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Randolph, D. D., Rhode Island, Rey. M. D. Hoge, D. D., Vir- 
ginia, Rey. J. L. Hurlbut, D. D., New Jersey (all members of 
the Lesson Committee), General Clinton B. Fisk, New Jersey, 
Rev. B. P. Snow, Maine, Rey. C. M. Morton, Illinois, L. H. 
Biglow, New York, G. H. Farnham, Alabama, Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, D. D., Alaska, Rev. A. F. Schauffier, D. D., New 
York, Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., Tinois, W.-H. Hall, 
Connecticut, Rev. E. G. Wheeler, Oregon, Rev. J. E. Gram-~ 
mar, D. D., Maryland, Rev. J. A. Worden, New Jersey, Miss 
Frances EH. Willard, Illinois, Rey. J. S. Ostrander, D. D., New 
York; on primary work, Mrs. J. S. Ostrander, New York, 
Miss Annie S. Harlow, Massachusetts, Mrs.. M. G. Kennedy, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn, Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Lucy Rider Meyer, Illinois, and many others. . 

The session of the convention for primary workers was 
held in Farwell Hall, and was led by Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, of 
Massachusetts. The singing was under the direction of Mr. E. 
O. Excell, of Illinois. The convention was successful in every 
way, and by many deemed the best ever held. Congratula- 
tions were telegraphel to Queen Victoria, to which the re- 
sponse came: ‘‘ The Queen thanks the International Sunday- 
school Convention of United States and Canada for their kind 
congratulations.” 


Tub SixtH INTERNATIONAL (HLEVENTH NATIONAL) CoN- 
VENTION. 

was held in the city of Pittsburg, Pa., June 24th to 27th in- 
clusive, 1890. The preliminary meeting was called to order 
by Mr. William Reynolds, president of the Fifth International 
Sunday-school Convention. Short addresses were delivered at 
this introductory service by Rev. Dr. M. B. DeWitt, of Ten- 
nessee, Rev, Dr. John Potts, of Toronto, Canada, Judge J. B. 
Estes; Rey. J. E. Bushnell, of Virginia, and Mr. B. F. Jacobs,- 
of Chicago. : 

The reports from the field were hailed with delight, con- 
veying, as they did, so much encouragement, and contributed 
not a little to inspiring the Sunday-school workers to resolve 
to achieve greater triumphs for presentation to the Seventh 
International Convention. 

Goy. James A. Beaver, Pa., in a very happy address wel- 
comed the convention to the soil of Pennsylvania. Mr. H. K. 
Porter, in behalf of the people of Pittsburg, extended hearty 
greetings to the delegates and tendered to them their hospi- 
tality. Appropriate responses were made by Rey. R. F. Burns, 
of Nova Scotia, Bishop B. W. Arnett, of the African M. E. 
Church, South Carolina, and Bishop John H. Vincent, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The executive committee submitted an exhaustive report 
of the work done in the field, the then present condition as to 
organization, the importance of organization, the need of 
more workers, Sunday-school statistics, financial plans, schools 
for Christian workers and Normal classes, temperance in the 
Sunday-schools, the World’s Sunday-school convention held in 
Jjondon in 1889, the McAll Mission Sunday-schools in France, 
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the World’s Sunday-school convention to be held in_ 1893, a 
Sunday-school building in connection with the Columbian Ex- 
position, and world-wide Sunday-school work. The statistical 
secretary and the lesson committee for 1890 offered interesting 
reports. Addresses were delivered by Rey. A. E. Dunning, 
D. D., of Massachusetts, on ‘‘Bible Study;” Dr. H. C. Wood- 
ruff, of Connecticut, on ‘‘Foreign Sunday-school Work;’’ Dr. 
M. B. Wharton, on ‘“‘A Little Child Shall Lead Them;’’ Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts, on ‘‘Primary Teachers’ Unions;’’ Mrs. J. S. Os- 
trander, on ‘‘Primary Work in Brooklyn;’? Miss Martha Van 
Marter, on ‘‘The Child’s World;’’ Miss Lucy Wheelock, on 
““Methods of Work in the Primary Class;’’ Miss Mabel Hall, 
on ‘Primary Visitation;’’ Prof. W. R. Harper, on ‘‘Systematic 
Bible Study;’’ Rev. A. F. Shauffler, D. D., of New York, on 
“The Teacher’s’'Tools;’’ Dr. W. A. Duncan, of New York, on 
“Home Classes;’’? Prof. H.M. Hamill, of Illinois, on ‘‘Normal 
Work;’’ Marion Lawrance, Esq., of Ohio, on ‘‘Sunday-school 
Work;’’ Rev. James A. Worden, D. D., of Pennsylvania, on 
“Preparation forthe Teacher’s Work;’’ Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, D. D., on the ‘‘International Lesson System;”’ Rey. John 
Potts, D. D., of Ontario, on ‘‘The International Lesson Sys- 
tem,’’ and Miss Frances E. Willard, on ‘‘Belief Beyond Know!l- 
edge’’ and on ‘Temperance, Lessons.’’ 

The meetings were of great interest and profit to all in at- 
tendance, and although the weather was extremely warm the 
interest did not abate, but increased from day to day. 


te 


SEVENTH - INTERNATIONAL 


AND 


WORLD’S SECOND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL: CONVENTIONS. 


Happy indeed proved to be the choice of St. Louis for the 
place of holding these series of meetings. The people of St. 
Louis, without regard to wealth, position or denomination, 
did their utmost to make everything pleasant for the dele- 
gates, and the committees which had been appointed over the 
different divisions of the labor of providing for the needs of 
the conventions worked so harmoniously that not a thing was 
found to be lacking. The delegates coming from all parts of 
the civilized world were a unit in expressing the statement 
that in all their experience with conventions they had never 
before been so royally welcomed, entertained and provided for. 
The arrangements were so complete in every detail that they 
were carried out as smoothly as the working of a large and 
perfect piece of machinery. 

The music hall in the exposition building, which had been 
selected as the convention hall, was large and commodious. 
Around its sides were artistically draped the flags of all na- 
tions. High above the platform was printed on a mammoth 
sheet of cloth: ‘‘The God of Peace that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant make you per- 
fect in every good work to do his will, working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; to 
whom be glory forever and ever, amen.’’ Just below this quota- 
tion was suspended a very large globe with portionsof North and 


South America exposed to the view of the convention. Placed 


upon the walls of the hall were products of the artistic skill 
of the Providence Lithograph Company, and also huge sheets 
of paper, having stencilled upon them the Statistics of the 
Sunday-school work in the different States of the Union, the 
provinces of Canada and other sections. 


It is with exceeding great pleasure that the fact is noted — 


that these series of meetings were characterized by manifest 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit, and the delegates, coming 
from all sections and from all branches of Protestantism, sat 


together as children of one Father at thesame table. From the — 


beginning to the end there was felt by all the greatest liberty 
(18) é 
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in prayer and praise, and it cannot be doubted that this spirit, 


carried home by these hosts of Sunday-school workers, will 
bring showers of blessing to every quarter of the earth. 


PRELIMINARY -MEETING, 


FIRST CONFERENCE OF FIELD-WORKERS. 


MORNING SESSION. 


WerpNEsDAy, AuGusT 30. 


At twenty minutes past ten o’clock, Mr. W. J. Semelroth, 


of Missouri, called the conference to order; Prof. L. F. Lind- 


say conducted a brief praise service, and Rey. A. P. George, 
of Kansas, conducted the devotional exercises, reading for the 
morning lessons the 97th Psalm, and the 28th chapter of Mat- 
thew. Mr. George led the conference in prayer and was fol- 
lowed by a number of the delegates, all imploring the divine 
blessing to rest upon the conference and the coming conven- 
tions. 

Following the service of prayer and praise the regular 


order of the morning was taken up, and the following 


addresses were delivered, being followed by questions from the 
different delegates, which were answered by the speakers. 


THE TOWNSHIP SUNDA Y-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
; W. B. JACOBS, ILLINOIS. 
What isit? The connecting link between the State and 


County Associations on the one hand, and the communities 
which they seek to reach and bless, on the other. Without it 


we fail to accomplish the chief object of our State Associa- 
tions, viz., reaching the people individually. 


Its Field, therefore, is the entire Sunday-school-going-com- 
munity, including every boy and girl and man and woman 
who needs Sunday-school instruction, or whose Christian 
character and usefulness can be developed by Bible study and 
personal contact with others. 

Its Object is two-fold: (1) To gather all into the Sunday- 
school, and so, through Bible instruction and Christian infiu- 
ence, into the church of Christ. (2) To train young people 
for future usefulness, and to improve the méthods of those 
already engaged in Sunday-school work. 

Its Methods are, (1) The holding of an annual Sunday-school 


convention, at which the condition of the work is reported, 


and wise plans are made for its improvement. At this annual 
meeting, a township president is chosen to superintend and 
direct the work during the coming year. (2) The holding of 
quarterly Sunday-schoo] conferences of pastors, superinten- 
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dents and other active Sunday-school workers, to plan for sys- 
tematic house to house visitation, and to ascertain the best 
means whereby to advance the kingdom of God throughout 
the township. (8) The holding of Normal Sunday-school 
Institutes for definite instruction as to the best methods of 
Bible study, Sunday-school teaching, and other forms of prac- 
tical Sunday-school work. (4) The organization of Normal 
classes in schools or neighborhoods, where Sunday-school 
teachers and young people can pursue a systematic course of 
Normal instrustion. 


The Township President. 


Lis Chief Qualifications are, (1) Devotion to Christ and His 
work. (2) A great desire that the entire community, old and 
young, every individual in it, shall have the advantage of 
Bible instruction, and shall be surrounded with an atmosphere 
of pure Christian influenee. (3) A purpose of heart that the 
work entrusted to him shall be done. If, to these qualifications 
be added gentleness, meekness, patience and unselfish devotion 
to the welfare of others, there is no limit to his possibilities of 
good, 

THis Duties are, (1) To become thoroughly acquainted with 
his field. This requires (@) personal visits to each school to ‘see 
how they do,’’ not to make an address (unless requested to do 
so), but to become acquainted with the Superintendent and 
secretary, and to observe the methods of Sunday-school work. 
(b) Personal visits to pastors and superintendents at their homes, 
and occasionally inviting them to his home to ascertain their 
views as to the best way to extend and improve the Sunday- 
school work of the entire township. 

(2) In connection with the county officers, to arrange for 


the Annual Township Convention, and to see that an attrae-- 


tive and helpful program is prepared at least one month before- 
hand, and thoroughly distributed in every school and neigh- 
borhood throughout the township. 

(3) In connection with pastors and superintendents to 
arrange for a Quarterly Conference meeting, and to see that 
the plans for house to house yisitation are systematically 
carried out. 

(4) To assist in the organization of Normal classes, and to 
arrange for the holding of atleast one Normal Institute during 
the year for the active workers and young people of his town- 
ship. 

(5) To assist the county secretary in gathering an annual 
Statistical report from each school, and, if possible, to secure 
from each school an annual contribution for the work of the 
State Sunday-school Association. 

(6) The organization of new schools where needed, so that 
there shall be ‘‘a Sunday-school within reach of every home 
and every child’’ in the entire township. 

' We also recommend that as far and as fast as possible he 
secure the organization of ‘‘ Home Sunday-school Classes ’’ for 
those who cannot regularly attend Sabbath-school; and the 


introduction of the ‘‘Loyal Army Plans ”’ for the purpose of. 
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securing punctual attendance, faithful lesson study and regu- 
lar contributions on the part of all Sunday-school scholars and 
teachers, 


The Program of the Annual Township Convention 


should include (1) Devout thanksgiving to God for past mer- 
cies, and earnest supplications for present blessings and for 
future guidance. (2) A report from each Sunday-school of 
the township. (8) A report from the committee on house to 
house visitation. (4) A report from the township president 
as to the work of the past, with suggestions as to how the 
Sunday-school work of the township can be advanced and 
improved. (5) A Normal lesson taught, a Bible reading, and 
practical instruction as to methods of work in the school and 
class, followed by brief reports of helpful methods already 
tested in the different schools. (6) The adoption of definite 
plans for the coming year; the appointment of an executive 
committee, and the election of a competent and devoted man 
or woman as president of the township association. (7) An 
evening address to young people on ‘‘ Better Methods.’’ (8) 
A general address on ‘‘ Advantages of Sunday-school associa- 
tion work.”’ 

And this suggests that I may properly speak at this time of 


The Advantages of Organized Township Sunday-school Work. 


(1) Man was not made to be alone. Men combine for all 
successful and valuable enterprises—‘‘two heads are better 
than one.”’ We are interdependent upon each other; we may 
and should help each other. 

(2) Township work is the key to our whole system of 
Sunday-school Association work. Our motto is ‘‘All for All”’ 
—every Christian at work for the uplifting of every other 
person. By association and co-operation we seek to ‘‘get 
all the good out of every man and woman, and distribute it 
throughout the entire community.” 

(8) Every school should be represented by its active work- 
ers, Should report its best methods and learn from others what 
they are doing. 

(4) Each township should send one delegate as a ‘‘reporter’’ 
to the State convention, to bring back to its schools the valu- 
able lessons learned in that great gathering. 

(5) The township organization is the only channel through 
which the work of house to house visitation can be success- 
fully carried out, and the children of the entire State brought 
under the influence of personal religious instruction; without 
it our whole work is doomed to failure. 

(6) It is admitted that our township and*county conven- 
tions, with their methods of work, are capable of infinite im- 
provement; but they cannot be given wp, for if given up there 

is nothing to take their place! 
‘ Mr. Moody once said to your speaker: ‘‘Jacobs, I sometimes 
think that, after all, you will get more out of your life than I 
shall get out of mine. You are working in the most promis- 
ing field of the world, and your methods, if carried out, will 
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enable you to reach the entire community with the Word of 
rod.”” 

And this is true! The grandest opportunity in the world 
is given to us! The whole problem of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion must be solved by definite and faithful work in specific 
neighborhoods, extending and broadening until every portion, 
of every State and nation is successively and successfully 
brought under the influence of the Word of God. 

But, brethren, let us not forget that after all we are only 
the conducting pipes through which God’s Word, under pres- 
sure of the Holy Ghost, is to be carried into the hearts and 
lives of others, and so a are to be reached and blessed by its 
refreshing and life-giving power. im 

Our sufficiency is not in ourselves, but in God! Painfully 
conscious of our past failures, utterly distrusting our own 
power or wisdom, let us prostrate ourselves at His feet this 
morning, and at this opening session of the Seventh Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention, let us ask Him first toempty 
us, that we may be ‘‘vessels meet for our Master’s use,”’ then 
to fill us with His own Spirit, that we may be willing learners 
to-day, and go forth as faithful laborers in His harvest fields 
during all the ‘‘great to-morrow’’ which shall dawn when we 
leave this World’s Sunday-school Convention, and only end 
when we meet again in the Great Assembly on high. 


A COUNTY CAMPAIGN. 
ALFRED DAY, ONTARIO. 


This preface to the larger gathering of Sunday-school 
workers which is to follow is more concerned, I take it, with 
information than with exhilaration, practical and consecrated 
common sense taking precedence of every other aim in its de- 
liberations. I will, therefore, waive my preference and right 
of freedom in speech, and read the required manuscript, that 
I may not be drawn aside into subsidiary lines of argument. 

I will assume at once that the design of our present theme 
is the outline of a plan for securing the complete organiza- 
tion of a county in which no organization pre-exists. A pre- 
liminary question meets us at the threshold, viz.: Whether a 
county organization should precede or follow that of tts various 
townships and nunicipalities. My own experience confirms my 
judgment that with possible exceptions, in which a sufficient 
number of workers can be found at a given center, near enough 
for contact, and with convictions and pertinacity of purpose 
strong enough to propel its influence along every artery of life 
to its circumference; with such possible exceptions, I say, 
local organization should, in my judgment, always precede 
thatof the county as a whole; and these exceptions, I venture 
to think, will be found to be sufficiently rare to constitute this 
order the rule of progress. 1t may be said this is a reversal of 
the natwral order of development from the center or head to 
the circumference, but the elements in the case are special. 
The city does not make the country, but is the creature of it, 
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and if a convention was called in some central town or city for 
the whole county at the outset, it would, in the absence of 
conviction as to its utility, be largely local, and even smaller 
than if called in some rural section where the rush of life has 
not blunted the faculty of curiosity or interest. -And even if 
otherwise, the delegation would lack the cohesivéness of a 
social acquaintance and a common interest, and thus co-oper- 
ation would with difficulty be secured. Moreover, the officers 
elected would be likely to find the work over so large an area 
incompatible with business claims upon any but a man of 
consecrated leisure; difficulties which could only be met by 
local knowledge and influence would be likely to ensue, and 
an average man would see the hopelessness of his efforts and 
let the matter go by the board; and the labor of county organ- 
ization would fail and have to be re-attempted again and again, 
with only a change of men. ‘The conditions abiding, the 
same failure would result, each failure seeming to confirm 
the uselessness or hopelessness of the effort, to the discourage- 
ment of everybody concerned. What is the matter? Why, a 
want of knowledge and consequent conviction, 

(1) As to the importance of the issues involved in Sunday- 
school work itself; or, 

(2) As to the inadequacy of Sunday-school teachers’ equip- 
ment, spiritual, intellectual and tactual, for meeting such su- 
preme responsibility; or, 

(8) The want of any clear belief that such equipment may 
be obtained most readily by Divine blessing upon organized 
effort. 

The State or provincial executive should, therefore, begin 
at the circumference, and, with or without co-operation, de- 
termine to reach, as local centers, every Sunday-school teacher 
in the county, and to impress upon the heart and conscience 
of all the above-named convictions, and organization, local or 
general, would be consummated with comparative ease. 

The difficulty of impressing these convictions will depend 
on whether the church of Christ is weighted with care of 
souls or mortgages. And it will indicate whether the place 
should be regarded as a generator of spiritual power and ag- 
gressive co-operation, or a center calling for downright mis- 
sionary effort, even to the point of house to house visitation 
by the State executive. 

Thus far is theory. Now let us look at the method of ap- 
plication. 

Contact must be made from a center, notwithstanding the 
argument previously stated, for it must be assumed for our 
purpose that a vigorous and effective organization exists in 
the State or province free from the limitations of resources, 
indicated as inseparable from at organized county. With 
whom must first contact be made, with pastors or Sunday- 
school superintendents? My answer would be with both. If 
local contact is to be made at separate intervals over an ex- 
tended period, no difficulty should be experienced in securing 
a preliminary meeting of pastors and Sunday-school workers 
for the purpose of explanation, and conviction and conversion 
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of the leaders of Sunday-school work, and the rest is easy. If 
distance would present a difficulty, then issue a specimen or 
proof circular in which the objects are clearly stated, and con- 
taining a draft of program at once attractive, instructive 
and practical. Ask their criticism and counsel through the 
mail, lay hold of as many as reply, and take action without 
waiting for the rest. Secure through those whose interest is 
manifested @ place of meeting and the assurance of announce- 
ment through the press. pulpit, and Sunday-school desk. The- 
first, at least, even if the other two should be inaccessible. 

This course, however, of a ‘‘County Campaign” on install- 
ments and at wide intervals is expensive and arduous, and 
lacks the esprit du corps which a complete county scheme in 
one plan would incite, and which would largely remove the 
inertia constituting seventy-five per cent. of our difficulty. 
Such a county scheme, however, would be charged with a = — 
cavalier disregard of local authorities, ad/ of whom could not be 
consulted. It may be replied, however, that no invasion of 
any man’s right is contemplated, for no individual holds a 
vested right over the judgment of any body of workers whose 
convictions are sought to be enlightened as to the efficiency or 
otherwise of their Christian toil; and if a State executive 
should wait for the assent.of reasonable ignorance or unrea- 
sonable prejudice, all missionary agencies should cease for the ~ 
same reason, and 7 had better dissolve forthwith, for a con- 
census of judgment over so wide an area of diverse interests 
will be impossible either as to téme, place, topics, speakers, or 
even as to the object of the campaign itself. Nevertheless it 
would be wise to secure, if possible, an informal gathering of 
known workers from the various Sunday-school sections of the 
county, for consultation as to the wisdom of details, 7. é@, local, ~ 
geographical or religious conditions; availability of roads of 
travel, etc., would be factors of success upon which local knowl- 
edge could throw important light. Let there be no discourage- 
ment. At the outcome of such preliminary call, if the response 
is generous, hearty co-operation and assured success is pre- 
dicted; if nobody responds, the State executive may congratu- 
late itself upon having struck the very points of territory for 
which it was chiefly constituted, and which demand its con- 
tinued and aggressive action in contributing such influences. 
and enlightenment as it was designed to bestow. The less wel- — 
come, the more needed should be the motto of every state execu-  — ~ 
tive. : - 

ITindrances have been generally characterized in the three- 
fold conditions previously stated, and Helps will be available 
and useful as the opposite conditions prevail. The fullest use 
should be made of such wide-awake Christian workers as can 
be discovered, both in perfecting local arrangements and, 
where qualifications concur, in sustaining the program. Use 
must also be freely made of the local press for notices of meet- 
ings and of the objects sought by the campaign. 

The hindrances, however, will probably be the most im- 
portant and persistent element in the case. The attitude of 
some will be negative, who, esteeming the matter of 7oe impor- 
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tance, and not being overcharged with even Christian court- 
esy, will consign your communication without a thought to 
the waste-basket. 

Conventions, say many, are simply oceasions of social 
amenities without any useful bearing on the progress of Sun- 
day-school work, and this opinion would be of value if you 
could discover that they had ever attended such a gathering 
as they affect to judge. You will find the only relationship 
they sustain is to have appropriated the fruits of an organiza- 
tion, the value of which they deny, such as the international 
lesson system, the Biblical Sunday-school literature, which 
was born of such organization. They remind me of the old 
lady, who felt exceedingly grateful for the moon, which shines 
at night when we most need it. We could do without the 
sun, said she, for it only shines during the daylight. 

Others again are positive in their hostility. They believe 
honestly, so far as any one can be honestly ignorant to-day, 
that Sunday-school organizations and conventions induce de- 
nominational wrangling, or that they foster proselytism, or 
that they are intended to promote union schools to the exclu- 
sion of those of denominations. These you will find, unlike 
the first, Have attended conventions and have been heard from 
on these issues to the detriment of such conventions. These 
are not imaginary objections, but such as | have met, again 
and again, in my own sphere of toil. They are not in all cases 
the expression of contrary censoriousness, but of conscientious 
conviction, resulting, I need hardly say, from entire ignorance 
of the thing which they assume to judge. In most cases, 
however, it would be safe and entirely consistent with a spirit 
of Christian charity to accept these objections as the uncon- 
scious expression of the objector’s own idiosyneracy. 

But besides personal, there are geographical difficulties, 


‘inadequacy of traveling facilities, the intervention of business 


which in some localities will not admit of postponement as in 
others. _ Yet again a cluster of hindrances which will be 
found widely prevalent, are expressed thus: ‘‘ No night,’’ ‘‘no 
time,’’ ‘‘too many meetings,’’ too many organizations, and so 
on ad infinitum. 

- The one and only answer to such objections is to translate 
them into simpler terms of import, viz.: That the Sunday- 
school interest is the interest of least importance to the ob- 
jector of all those that engage his attention, and which have 
without challenge secured a night and demanded his time, 
though they have been organized long subsequent to the Sun- 
day-school work. Christian Endeavor, Temperance, choir 
practice, are all matters of vital importance in their place. It 
may, however, be doubted whether their importance is more 
peremptory than that of the Sunday-school, as it may be 
doubted whether the wheat is of greater importance than the 
soil out of which it grows. As to social clubs and social 
amusements, we will not insult the Christian conscience by 
placing their claims in juxtaposition with those of the Sun- 
day-school. It may be asserted, however, that where the lat- 
ter are placed last on the list of engagements in point of im- 
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portance they will drop out, whereas if they are placed first, 
something else will drop out, and you may gauge your friends 
or enemies by this standard in seeking co-operation in your 
campaign. In addition to these special hindrances the gen- 
eral absence, in many cases, of aggressive Christian culture, 
and strong Christ-constraining love will present hard soil to be 
broken which will tax the utmost pertinacity of faith, patience 
and perseverance. 


How are these hindrances to be overcome? Let us answer. 


by briefly describing such a campaign, assuming that a whole 
county is to be invaded at once. The state or provincial exec- 
utive should consult as many as are found of helpful dispo- 
sition, laying before them a ‘‘plan of campaign’’ already 
outlined, for revision, containing on one circular as Many pro- 
grams as there are points at which local organization ap- 
pears practicable. In such counsel the question of whether 
organization is desirable or not should be regarded as ‘settled 
by the constitution and commission of the State Association 
itself. Get local opinion as to facilities of travel, so as to 
economize time and expense. The circular should be a four- 
page one, on the first page of which the objects sought and 
your grounds for expecting to discover them through the me- 
dium of the organization in question should be tersely and 
clearly stated. On the fourth page should be printed a list of 
speakers designated by a letter, and a list of practical Sunday- 
school topics indicated by a number. The second and third 
pages should contain a list of the cenventions for the whole 
‘ampaign, stating in each case date and place of meeting, and 
program for two sessions, afternoon and evening, at each 
point, which, for purpose of economy and cost of space, might 
indicate speakers and topics by a ieee r and number respec- 
tively in the form of a fraction, referring to fourth page for 
particulars. The principal topic for afternoon should be “‘Or- 
ganized Sunday-school Work, its Needs, Methods and Aims.’’ 


Let this be introduced and discussed and followed by definite — 


action by organizing the township on the spot. This will be 


facilitated if, be fore the meeting, two persons, convinced 


already of its need and promise, could be induced to put a res- 
olution before the meeting. Your program, however, apart 
from this topic, should be at once attractive, instructive and 
practical, or you will be casting a hook with inadequate bait. 


One of the most attractive items I have found to be a mass-’ 


meeting for children. Children are effective advertisers. of 
any event of which they constitute an important factor. 

Do not put a speaker’s name on program whose consent 
has not been obtained. Do not ask a speaker of whose good 
faith in fulfilling promises you have reason to doubt. Do not 
ask a speaker a second time who, for insufficient reason, has 
broken faith with a Sunday-school gathering until you are 
convinced his estimate of the obligation is such as to preclude 
the possibility of similar discourtesy, not to use a harsher 
term 

Begin on time, if only yourself is present, and let the whole 
proceedings be characterized by such energy and promptitude 
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as any worldly business would demand. Be generous inthe 
use of printer’s ink; aim to reach every individual Sunday- 
school worker in the county with one of your circulars. The 
distribution may present a difficulty; speaking for my own 
province, the pastors of our various churches have with rare 
and insignificant exceptions generously and faithfully aided 
us in thus reaching their Sunday-school workers. 

~ Send two circulars to each postmaster in the county, with 
circular letter, requesting that he will kindly display them at 
the wicket of his office. Send a copy to every local newspaper, 
with or without a letter, asking notice of meetings. You may 
receive from some one an intimation that the matter does not 
meet with local favor and advising its relinquishment. Reply 
that the brother has misread the circular; that it was not an 
inquiry as to the popularity of the scheme, but an attempt to 
secure favor which is now withheld through want of knowl- 
edge. Ask his co-operation on faith, if not by experience, and 
say that the convention WILL BE HELD, and that you will be on 
hand at time and place indicated. In some places you will 
find your effort has thus far failed. Your circulars have never 
got beyond the waste-basket, no announcement has been made, 
and your advent is unexpected. Have on hand a supply of 
blank circulars, secure a place of meeting; fill up circulars, 
and enclose with four-page circulars, getting two or three boys 
to take them to every house in the village. You will have the 
cream of Sunday-school workers out, and your difficulties will 
wdjust themselves for present or future action. 

Great care should be exercised in the choice of officers, for 
on this will depend the permanency or otherwise of your 
organization. Various motives actuate an uninformed audi- 
ence in suchacase. It isa place of honor, and some local 
magnate or politician must be honored; or, a good man has no 
interest in Sunday-school work, and he is put in this position 
to secure his interest. It is safe to say that in such a case the 
benediction which closes your convention will be the requiem 
of its existence; be careful to urge that whilst they mast choose 
such as they have, they may choose the best that they have 
and such only as have an interest in Sunday-school work and 
are known in business and elsewhere to be faithful to obliga- 
tions they assume. The executive committee should consist 
of the officers, with pastors, and superintendent of each school 
in the township, so that the onus of co-operation may be cast 
upon every schoolof each denomination. Let the State exec- 
utive keep the township officers constantly posted as to lines 
of duty attaching to their office, such as organization of 
teachers’ meetings, ; Normal classes, visitation of schools; secur- 
ing of statistics, etc., and let them feel they may always count 
on the heartiest assistance possible from the State executive, 
until their organization has acquired experience and strength. 

The township and district conventions having thus thor- 
oughly roused interest and enthusiasm in organized Sunday- 
school work over all the community, so that even the birds 
seem to be singing Sunday-school melodies, call together the 
presidents of the various townships and constitute them a 
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provisional committee for the purpose of immediate organiza- 
tion of the county as a whole; the constitution of which 
organization should make each township president a vice- 
president of the county association, as‘the president of this 
latter body is of the State or Provincial association. 

The program of proceedings will differ in quantity rather 
than in quality from the township conventions. Statisties as 
full as may be should be secured for the initial meetings 
through the aid of township secretaries, and a stafement from 
delegates as toneeds and methods of schools will indicate with 
sufficient clearness the points of weakness and how and where 
help may be applied. The officers of the county should be 
president, secretary, treasurer, Normal instructor, in addition 
to the vice-presidents above indicated, 


THE COUNTY CONVENTION.—ITS REAL PURPOSE— 
HOW TO MAKE IT A SUCCKSS. 
MARION LAWRANCE, OHIO, 


Real Purpose.—The purpose of the County Convention is 
three fold, viz :— 

(1) To make known the extent and actual condition of the 
Sunday-school work already being done in the county, 

(2) “To ascertain the needs of the work in the county, both 
as to extent and character, 

(8) To provide for the meeting of those needs, 

To accomplish these results it is necessary first that the 
convention be a representative gathering—a delegated body, 
There should be those present who are qualified to report 
intelligently from every portion of the county, and who are 
sent there todo that very thing. It is impossible to meet a 
need until that need is known. This pre-supposes efficient and 
thorough township organization, for without that the best 
county convention is little more than a mass-meeting. These 
township representations should be able to report, (1) Number 
of schools in the township; (2) Number of visits made to 
those schoois ; (8) The character of the work being done in 
them and the religious interest manifested ; (4) The practic- 
ability of establishing new schools in the township; (5) They 
should be also able to give an account of the township con- 
ventions held and tell of any aggressive work being done such 
as house to house visitation, Normal work, etc. <A series of 
such reports covering the entire county, given very briefly, 
and spiced with a few interesting details will arouse any con- 
vention and will enable the county to see itself in its own Sun- 


day-school looking glass, and this is the first thing needful. 


The cause of much of the apathy of the day in religious mat- 
ters is because the people are not informed along specific 
lines. We will by this time have discovered what is being 
done and what needs to be done. To prepare the workers 
present for better work in- their various localities is the great 
purpose of the convention. Knowing as we do that the great 
need lies along the line of deeper earnestness, more thorough 
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Bible study, better methods of management and teaching, 
ete., it is clear that the program should give ample time for 
practical addresses and discussions on these topics. 

How shall we make the county convention a success? 
This is much more difficult of solution than is the first divis- 
ion of our subject. In Ohio we have issued a leaflet for dis- 
tribution which contains about all the good advice we are 
able to give along this line. It is called ** Hints for your 
County Convention,’’ and is probably familiar to you as our 
good Brother W. B. Jacobs has anticipated me, and repro- 
duced it in the Trumpet Call for September, where you have 
all seen it, for all field workers who expect to train in the 
front line take the Zrumpet Call. . However, we will give you 
the leading points: 

1. Settle upon the time and place, if possible, at least 
two months before the meeting. (Things done in a rush are 
never done well.) 

2. Announce the time and place in the churches, schools 
and county papers immediately, even before the program is 
arranged. 

3. Secure the speakers early, and place no one on the pro- 
gram who does not promise to attend, 

4. See that efficient local committees are appointed to pro- 
vide entertainment. Arrange for the room, and provide good 
music. (Always meet ina church if possible.) 

5. Print your programs at least a month before the 
meeting, and print plenty of them (2,000 copies are none too 
many for a county convention). 

6. Senda marked copy of the program to every speaker 
as soon as it is printed, and again also five or six days before 
the convention. Send programs to all local papers requesting 
them to print it in full. They are usually willing to do it, 

7. Send to every township president enough programs for 
all the officers and teachers in the township, and ask him to 
distribute them. 

8. In some conspicuous place on the program print some- 
thing like this: ‘* Will pastors and superintendents please an- 
nounce every Sunday, between now and the convention?” 
Mark this sentence in red ink, and send it under a two-cent 
stamp to every pastor and superintendent in the county whose 
address you can secure, 

9. Print on the programs not only the names but the ad- 
dresses of all county officers, township presidents and local 
committees. The programs which are usually filed away thus 
become valuable as a means of securing addresses to which to 
send printed matter in the future. 

10, Send ten or more programs to the state secretary, who 
can send them to other counties which are constantly asking 
for such help by way of suggestion. 

11. Do not fill your program so full of addresses as: to 
crowd out discussion. Usually that convention is the most 
helpful and enjoyable which has the most freedom in discus- 
sion, provided the discussion is wisely kept in’ proper limits 
by the presiding officer. You have all heard of the man, no 
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doubt, who, in commenting to his wife upon the convention 
he had just attended, said: ‘‘It was just splendid; I spoke 
twice!’’ There is a philosophy in that which we do well not 
to overlook. 

12. Do not put anyone on the program simply because he 
is eloquent or noted, but let every speaker be one who is ac- 
tively engaged and thoroughly interested in the work of some 
Sunday-school. Do not seek at dress parade. Do not let any 
speaker overrun his time. See that Normal work has a good 
place, and plenty of time. 

3. Inasmuch as the county is’ always to be regarded as 
auxiliary to the state, the finances must not be overlooked. 
Secure pledges from schools and individuals for state and 
county work. Pay the pledge to the state early in the year. 
Take up a collection at every night session. In asking for 
money for state work, always tell briefly how it is used. 

14. When the convention is in session much depends on 
the presiding officer. Begin every session on time, and open 
with devotional exercises. Make devotional exercises a feat- 
ure of the convention, not something to be gotten out of the 
way for what is to follow. Try to have a prayerful spirit per- 
vade the whole convention, closing the last session with a con- 
secration service, in which all are invited to participate 
briefly. 

A convention carried on as indicated in these suggestions 
will be a success whether it is largely attended or not. 

I have no new features to present, but will make a few 
suggestions without attempting to arrange or classify them: 

1. A county map is a great help. An outline map is the 
best. The best map I ever saw was made on a lapilium black- 
board. It contained the township outline, and had all the 
Sunday-schools located. Time was taken in the convention 
to make any changes that were suggested by the delegates. 
Such a map shown at every convention becomes of increasing 
interest and value. 

2. It is not wise to combine a convention and a picnic. It 
will be a picnic, but usually a complete failure as a conven- 
tion. 

3. It is not wise to turn it into aSunday-school exhibition, 
giving the time up to songs and recitations by children. Pic- 
nics and exhibitions are proper and beneficial, but they are 
not conventions, and cannot be made to take their place, and 
yet in many places they are combined or confused, and always 
at the expense of the convention. 

4. Ordinarily, I think it is better to begin a convention, 
especially in small places, with the evening session. and‘ con-- 
tinue it through the next day and evening. Morning sessions 
are better attended after people have become somewhat. inter- 
ested, and in this way the aggregate attendance is greater than 
it would be for the same number of sessions of the convention 
opened in the morning. 

5. As to frequency of county conventions, that should de- 
pend upon the extent of township organization. If all town- 
ships, or the most of them, are organized and holding their 
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conventions regularly, an annual county convention is sufli- 
cient, or at most semi-annual conventions. Where there is 
little or no township organization we find it a good plan to hold 
the county convention quarterly in different parts of the 
county. 

6. We have found an excellent way to advertise a conven- 
tion (in addition, of course, to other ways cited above) to print 
a notice of the meeting on the end of envelopes, and dis- 
tribute them among Christian business men and workers free 
for use. Where there is a city in the county this works very 
well. 

7. When a convention is held in a city it is helpful to in- 
troduce some popular feature at a night session to arouse in- 
terest. For this purpose a stereopticon is useful, or a lecture 
illustrated in any way. Of course such an exercise should be 
in keeping with the work. 

8. A feature of unfailing interest and helpfulness is com- 
plete statistics of the county, given in such a way as to show 
the growth made during the year. 

9. Much is said about advertising a convention before the 
convention takes place, but we recommend advertising it also 
after itis over. This can be done in various ways. <A very 
brief account printed in the county papers is good. It would 
only cost a trifle to have any paper thus printing an account of 
the convention to lift the type from the form and run off a 
few thousand slips, giving the same thing. These can be dis- 
tributed to all parts of the county, thus carrying the conven- 
tion to the homes of many who could not attend. Delegates 
should also be encouraged to report the convention to their 
schools, through the teachers’ meeting or at a meeting called 
for the purpose. Of course the best way to report the conven- 
tion is in a paper regularly issued by the county association, 
but these are hard to maintain, and very few of them are 
printed. In the county in which I live such a paper has been 
issued for three years, and it is the universal verdict that in 
no other way could our county work be so rapidly advanced. 

Some counties print brief reports of their meetings in 
pamphlet form for free distribution. All of these ways are 
good, and the use of one or more of them is essential 1m order 
to secure the best permanent results from the county conyen- 
tion. 
. 10. Asa final suggestion, let me urge that in our conven- 
tions we keep before us the real purpose of all Christian work 
—7. ¢., the saving of souls. A successful convention not only 
reaches heads, but touches hearts. Inall night sessions are 
to be found some who are unconverted. They should be ap- 
pealed to. I would take the time to do this directly, though 
the spirit of all the addresses should be such as to attract 
them to our Savior. I could tell you of many instances in our 
own State when the convention closed with such tenderness 
that souls were led to Christ. In one instance I have in mind 
a revival grew out of the convention and resulted in sixty con- 
versions. When the people come to learn that this is our real 
-work, and that we are not seeking organization for the sake of 
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seeing the wheels go round, it makes friends for us and secures 
co-operation where before was indifference. In other words, 
the way to overcome opposition and thaw out criticism is to 
make all our county conventions spiritually red hot. 


THE COUNTY FIELD AGENT OR MISSIONARY. 
REV. E. P. ST. JOHN, NEW YORK. s 


The international, state and provincial Sunday-school as- 
sociations aréof value only so far as they ultimately benefit 
the individual Sunday-schools. The county field agent or 
missionary is the last link in the chain of official workers 
through whom the influence of these organizations is brought 
to bear upon the schools, and the benefits of our great system 
of organization depends largely upon his fitness and faithful- 
ness. 

Chauncey M. Depew, in giving testimony in the case of a 
recent railroad accident, said: ‘‘ You may have the best sys- 
tem and the most perfect safety appliances, and after all the 
true responsibility for the safety of passengers rests with some 
employee.’? Dr. Cuyler has said that any organization. is 
worth just the man there is in it. Paul said to Timothy, 
“Take heed to thyself and to the doctrine.’”’ -A great princi- 
ple underlies all these sayings, and the people apply it and 
judge of the Sunday-school organization by the man who rep- 
resents it. 

Therefore as to CHARACTER. FT'trst. The county field 
agent should be an upright, downright, outright, ad/ right 
Christian man. Ina life so busy as his the tendency will be 
to neglect devotional Bible study, prayer and soul communion 
with God. Yielding to this will be fatal to his success. 
Though he speak upon purely mechanical or intellectual de- 
tails of the work, earnest spirituality—or the lack of it—will 
be felt by his hearers. Sunday-school work is first and last 
spiritual work, and spiritual power will be more helpful to 
him than any other that he may possess. Only the abiding 
presence of the Holy Ghost can give this. 

Sreconp. He should be by nature or by training a man of ~ 
systematic habits. He should carefully plan every detail of 
his work. When a man gives a.public address, or makes a 
call in the line of his work without knowing just what he 
wants to accomplish, and how he expects to do it, if he ae- 
complish anything more than to bore his audience or his host, 
he deserves no credit for it. A few days ago I entered a law- 
yer’s office as a client was leaving. As he folded a document, 
he said: ‘‘ Well, judge, I don’t see what’s the matter with 
the paper. I spent a good deal of time on it, and I’m sure it’s 
all there.”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the lawyer, ‘‘it’s all there, but it 
hasn’t got that init,’’ and with a quick and expressive gesture 
he grasped an imaginary something in the air. The things 
that some men say and do possess a quality which we might 
call ‘‘grip’’—a power that takes hold. This does not come 
by accident, 
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Itis written, ‘‘Study to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed,’’ and the workman 
who does not study his mode of operations in advance will 
often be ashamed by failure. Circumstances will not always 
allow one to use the plans made, but one who fails to make 
plans is culpably negligent. Especially is this true when one 
address, one call or one day’s work sometimes gives the only 
opportunity to accomplish the results desired. When one 
person has under his care from seventy-five to three hundred 
Sunday-schools varying greatly in size, organization and denom- 
inational connection, and is to aid them all in several widely 
different ways, keeping a constant oversight of them, and de- 
veloping new lines of work which have been introduced, he 
can accomplish this only by keeping careful, orderly records, 
and by thoroughly systematizing his work. 

Turep. He must be an energetic and patient worker. It 
takes about all there is of one man to successfully conduct 
one Sunday-school. If he is to divide his efforts among one 
hundred schools it will require both systematic work and 
hard work to secure any real progress among them all. The 
man who is too lazy to earn his living by sawing wood, and 
thinks of becoming a Sunday-school missionary, had better 
not. This does not mean that he should overwork; that 
must be carefully guarded against. But he must be ‘‘ diligent 
in business.’””’ No man whose health will not permit him to 
do pastoral work or to follow an ordinary business life should 
attempt work in this field. Having these qualifications for 
the work there are certain needs in the line of training or 
preparation. 

First. The County Field Agent should understand the 
theory and principles of Sunday-school work. There are 
many practical successful workers who have very little classi- 
fied or theoretical knowledge, but these men are not teachers 
of either. This knowledge, one who is to lead others to better 
work, must have. It should cover the work of the Sunday- 
school organizations from the International Convention down 
to the town association ; the work of the Sunday-school in all 
grades, and the plans and methods of teaching. 

Knowledge of the Sunday-school organizations can be 
obtained by study of the reports of the International Conven- 
tion, the monthly numbers of the National Sunday-school 
Teacher and the reports, papers and other literature issued by 
the State Association, to the work of which his work is auxil- 
iary. There are many books covering the other lines of work. 
“The Model Sunday-school,’’ by George M. Boynton, is the 
best book covering the whole field of Sunday-school work that 
has come to the attention of the speaker. “Teaching and 
Teachers,”’ by H. Clay Trumbull, is the standard book on the 
principles and practice of teaching, as ‘‘ The Iinois Legion of 
Honor Normal Lessons,”’ by Prof. Hamill, and ‘‘ The New 
York Revised Normal Lessons,” by Dr. Hurlbut, are in Bible 
study and Sunday-school work. Beside’ this reading and 
study, attendance upon as many as possible of the larger 
Sunday-school conventions will also prove invaluable, But in 
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addition to this thorough theoretical knowledge of the work 
the field worker needs a) 

Second. Practical personal experience in the details of 
the work. The application of principles and adaptation of 
methods under varying circumstances requires scme actual 
experience in meeting the difficulties with which the Sunday- 
school worker always has to contend. Before engaging in field 
work the county missionary should have served as teacher and 
superintendent and should haye had experience in the organ- 
ization of missions and neighborhood Sunday-schools, in plan- 
ning and conducting a town Sunday-school convention and in 
teaching Normal class. 

Field workers are frequently charged with advancing plans 
that are not practicable under ordinary circumstances. Noth- 
ing but practical experience can shield them from just criti- 
cism on that ground. 

The training of the successful field agent must provide 
one further qualification. 

Third. He must be a student and an observer. In most 
cases when he enters his work his experience has been con- 
fined to a somewhat limited field. However thorough his 
training, if he uses his opportunities, he will continually de- 
velop and grow. 

During the last few years there has been no greater progress 
in science, arts, education or commerce than in methods of 
religious work. So it will be in the future. The worker who 
would keep abreast with the times must keep in touch with 
those who are in the front ranks of the Sunday-school army. 

Every new plan brought to his attention should be put to 
the test of his judgment; if it seems feasible, it should be 
tried in practice at the first opportunity. Where success is 
attained he should study the methods by which it was secured 
and make them his own. Reports of conventions, State and 
denominational papers should be searched for new methods 
and new lines of work. The best new books on his line of 
work should be from time to time added to his library. He 
should exchange report blanks, information circulars and such 
literature as he uses with other field workers. He should 
seek to make the acquaintance of successful workers. Ninety 
cents spent for Illinois State Sunday-school Convention: re- 
ports has proven itself the best investment I can make. s 

The work of the county missionary or field agent naturally 
divides itself under three heads—organization and supervision, 
information and instruction and evangelization. 

Under the first head his duties are to complete and perfect 
the organization of the county Sunday-school association and 
of town associations throughout the county, and to foster and 
aid these, aiding in planning conventions, preparing programs, 
etc. Then to aid the secretary of the county organization to 
procure complete and accurate’ statistics from each school; 
also to watch over and develop all new work introduced. All 
this to be accomplished by personal visitation of the various 
parts of the field and by correspondence. 

Second. He should keep the public informed of the dees 
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and benefits of the work in which he is engaged. If this is 
faithfully done it often solves the problem of securing the 
needed financial support. Tell the churches of the specific 
needs of missionary work in their county, and of what you 
propose to do, and usually you need not tell them their duty— 
so far as giving is concerned. When you see results, bring 
them before those who have given and those who have not 
given for the support of the work. If a new Sunday-school 
or Normal class or home department is organized have the 
fact announced in the local papers. At least twice each year 
send to all the papers of the county a summary of the work 
done and results accomplished. Advertise conventions before 
they are held, and afterward promptly prepare brief reports 
for publication. Especially send to each denominational pa- 
per circulating in the county announcement of advance steps 
taken by Sunday -schools of its connection, indicating, in the 
least obtrusive way possible, how it was brought about. 

A large map should be prepared, showing which towns are 
organized, locating every Sunday-school and indicating which 
have home departments, teachers’ meetings, Normal classes, 
etc. An inexperienced person can readily draw one on mus- 
Jin, color the outlines with ‘diamond dyes’’ and indicate the 
Sunday-schools by attaching seals, such as are used on legal 
documents. Such a map should accompany the field agent to 
all parts of the county and be exhibited in all meetings. 

Beside informing the public of the work done he should 
instruct the schools and their workers in the best methods. 
Institutes, Normal classes and conventions afford the usual 
opportunities for this work. As these are all treated of by 
other speakers in this conference, [ shall pass them with sim- 
ple mention. But beside aiding the schools in the formal 
ways he should make himself a bureau of information for Sun- 
day-school workers. He should be able to advise in regard to 
the purchase of library or hymn-books, the grading of a 
school, the organization of a boys’ brigade. etc. He should 
be able to inform needy schools how they may obtain denomi- 
national aid from the various churches, and to adyise any 
schools of the best methods of carrying out the plans sug- 
gested by the various denominational Sunday-school boards. 
Thus he will greatly aid the schools, and at the same time 
secure their interest in the work 

Third. In these days of thorough organization and in- 
struction evangelization should not be overlooked. Among 
the county field agent’s duties in this line is the organization 
of new Sunday- -schools. Injudicious work in this line has 
brought our organized Sunday-school work into disrepute at 
times, but because of this it should not be wholly neglected. 
In so old a state as New York I recently found a whole town- 
ship, in an agricultural region, which had no gathering for 
religious worship or instruction within its borders. There 
are many destitute localities East and West. These should 
be cared for by the county missionary. New schools organ- 
ized should, as far as possible, be placed under denominational 
care. Where new schools are needed this can usually be done 
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when they are first organized without.any detrimental resuits. 
The organization of such new schools should in time be fol- 
lowed by evangelistic meetings that the harvest from seeds 
sown in the Sunday-school may be gathered, and that the 
work may be permanent. The missionary should also seek to 
be prepared to conduct evangelistic services among the well 
organized church Sunday-schools that. the younger members 
especially may be led to Christian life. 


One of the most important branches of evangelical work. 


with which the missionary should be familiar, and which he 
should seek to introduce, is house-to-house visitation. In con- 
nection with this should be mentioned the home department 
of the Sunday-school. This comparatively new branch of 
Sunday-school work greatly facilitates the work of house-to- 
house visitation, every v aluable feature of which it embraces, 
while it accomplishes much more by leaving definite Chris- 
tian influences in the home, while it provides for continued 
efforts to secure attendance upon the church and Sunday- 
school. The constitution of the town association in New 
York State provides for the general introduction of the home 
department, and its use in hundreds of Sunday-schools has 
proven it one of the most valuable features of our organized 
work. This work will be brought before the convention at a 
later session, and literature on the subject will be provided 
for distribution. 

In conclusion, let me say that we need more county field 
agents. _This work offers a field of very great usefulness for 
Christian young men and women. Our county missionaries 
have been in many cases either clergymen who are not accept- 
able pastors, or young men preparing for the ministry, who 
thus seek financial aid in obtaining an education. We need 
in our states and proyinces to-day a thousand bright, conse- 
crated young men who will give themselves to this: work and 
prepare themselves for it. The young man of average ability 
who will prepare himself for work alone the lines ‘indicated 
and will faithfully use his opportunities, may reasonably 
expect to accomplish as much for the cause of Christ as any 
pastor in his field. May Gcd lead the right men to the work. 


Following each address given above, the delegates to the 
conference presented Many questions regarding ‘different 
phases of the work, which were answered by the speakers. 
The many questions asked, and the eager attention given by 
the members of the conference, evidenced a deep interest in 
all that pertains to systematic methods in the management 
and conduct of Sunday-school association work. It would be 
profitable to print the questions and answers infull, but want 
of space would not permit us to do so. 

Before the close of the morning session, Mr. W. B. Jacobs, 
of Illinois, moved that a nominating committee of five mem- 
bers be appointed to nominate the president and secretary, 
with such additional officers as might be deemed necessary. 

The motion was seconded and adopted, after which the bene- 
diction was pronounced, and the morning session adjourned. 
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The proceedings of the afternoon session were preceded by 
a prayer service conducted by J. A. McKamy, HE. H. Drew 
leading the singing. The Scripture lesson was taken from the 
second chapter of Philippians. An earnest service of prayer 
was engaged in by all, at the conclusion of which Mr. Semel- 
roth took the chair. 

The chairman announced as the committee on nomination 
of president and secretary and for the program for the con- 
ference of next year the following persons: Marion Law- 
rence, of Ohio, Prof. H. M. Hamill, of Illinois, Miss Mamie 
Huber, Kentucky, S. Muirhead, of Quebec, and Curtis P. Coe, 
of Texas. The chairman instructed this committee to report 
before the close of this afternoon’s session. 

The conference then listened to the following addresses: 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
E. & BOSWELL, KENTUCKY. 


Perhaps there is no greater question agitating the minds 
and hearts of the American people to-day than that of caring 
for the moral and religious instruction of the many millions” 
who are the legally accepted citizens of this great country. 

The church, with all her auxiliary forces, such as the 
Sunday-school, mission work, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Christian Endeavor movement, the temperance cause and 
every other power for good influence has been brought to bear 
upon this great surging mass of humanity, until now we can 
see and feel their powerful effect in every quarter of our 
land. 

In the estimation of all fair-minded, thinking people, the 
church has to-day no greater auxiliary force to use in this 
direction than that of the Sunday-school cause, which in this 
country alone represents at least twelve millions of people, 
with something near one and a half millions of officers and 

_ teachers, who have under their direction this great army of 
Christian workers 

With the field before us to be taken, with our army arrayed 
and waiting for marching instructions, our leaders, the Sun- 
day-school officers and teachers, must pause, for a short time 
at least, at a ‘‘West Point’’ to receive the latest marching 
orders. 

In our common-school system no time has been lost, no 
money spared to make the secular teacher better fitted for his or 

her duty. Graduation at public schools and colleges must be 
supplemented with a thorough course of Normal instructions, 

and diplomas must be forthcoming, certifying to the efficiency 
of those who must teach our children in the things pertaining-to 
secular education. When any member of our family is sick 
with fever or other fatal diseases, the best physician in the 
community is called in to minister to those whose physical 
nature has been weakened and laid prostrate before us. 
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Oftentimes it happens, on account of our relations with 
the business world, that we are called into the courts of the 
land to settle differences, perhaps involying many thousands 
of dollars. The very best legal talent that can be had is 
secured. We must have a man who has taken a law course 
and received certificates of his ability to render service when 
needed. 

I would not for a moment disparage a spirit of this kind, 
rather encourage it, but since we are so careful to make 
preparations for those things of a temporal kind, ought we 
not to have a very deep concern about those things that per- 
tain to the spiritual welfare of both ourselves and our chil- 
dren? And since the religious training of our children 
depends almost entirely upon the Sunday-school teacher, every 
opportunity for improvement should be placed within their 
reach. 

Since the delegates from my own State attended the Inter- 
national Convention in Pittsburg in 1890, and having there re- 
ceived a new impetus along the. line of Normal work, the 
question, ‘‘What can we do for the Sunday-school teachers of 
our State?’ has propounded itself to otr minds with much 
more force than ever before. ; 

We felt that unless we could create on the part of our 
teachers a greater love and enthusiasm for the work they had 
in hand, and could cause them to have a greater desire for the 
attainment and impartation of knowledge, there was very 
little hope for much improvement in the cause that was so 
dear to our state executive committee and Sunday-school 
workers generally. 

It has always been held that the work of teaching was of 
supreme importance and responsibility, and realizing that it 
was even a greater task to teach teachers,and knowing that 
Normal work was new and untried among us, we began the 
work with some misgivings as to the results of such a course. 
Normal institutes, if properly conducted, will strengthen in- 
dividual character, create a desire for receiving and imparting 
instruction, and creating this desire will naturally lead to a 
more prompt attendance, whereby love and enthusiasm for 
teaching work will be developed. 

The word normal means, as we understand it, natural, and 
hence normal study will prepare the teacher to stand before 
the class naturally. S 

The Sunday-school teacher has but one text-book—the 
Bible. He needs a comprehensive knowledge of its contents, 
its structure, its geography, its history, its growth, its institu- 
tions, its teaching, and we think there is no better place to 
secure these attainments than in a Normal institute. His 
preparation for each lesson is made much easier by having 
acquainted himself with some standard Normal work bearing 
on these points. : 

Again: A well-prepared Normal course not only gives us 
much more information on things to be taught, but prepares 
us as well on ‘‘how’’ to teach the same. Now of course I am 
expected to speak on this subject from the standpoint of Ken- 
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tucky, and I am ready to confess that we aresomewhat behind 
some of our sister States in this line of work, especially in its 
practical bearings, yet I can as truthfully say that our people 
have the matter in hand, and you know the first thing»to do 
with a Kentuckian is to convince him, and like the woman we 
often read about: 


“Convinced against his will, 
He’s of the same opinion still, 
But convinced with his consent, 
He’ll assist to your heart’s content.”’ 


However, I would have you know that Kentucky feels the 
need of just such a work, and three years ago laid plans for 
the successful prosecution of the same. Kentucky was once 
and is even now a comparatively new field for this work, and 
should I tell you how we establish classes and institutes in our 
State, | might answer that division of my topic, ‘‘ How to es- 
tablish in a new field.”’ 

Most of our work has been done by our state visitors or 

field workers, and, as | am one of that number, I will tell you 
how I did the work. 
* I found no difficulty in impressing the people with the im- 
portance of the work, and indeed to secure a sufficiency of 
names to organize a Class at almost any point, for I think a 
work of this kind has just claims enough to recommend it to 
any intelligent class of people. 

I have said frequently in my state that 1 could organize a 
class anywhere and under any circumstances, for I never 
failed on a single occasion in my five years’ experience, always 
being able to organize a class of creditable size. 

My plan of work has been to correspond, myself or through 
our state secretary, with some interested Sunday -school 
worker in a certain city, town, village or community, have 
them to arrange for Sunday-school mass-meeting on a certain 
afternoon or night; I would generally deliver an address on 
Normal work, presenting its claims as best I could, and follow 
this up with one or more practicable Normal lessons, given on 
blackboard or otherwise. Next in order would be to call for 
volunteer members, nearly always receiving enough for a good 
class. I would then call on the members to elect one of their 
number as teacher and another as secretary for their class. 
First our custom was to change leaders each month, which 
possibly is one reason why’some of our Glasses failed. We 
finally learned that it is better not to change so often, and we 
think this worked to our advantage. 

Organizing a Normal class is one thing, but creating enough 
zeal and enthusiasm to keep life in it after yow‘leave it is an 
entirely different work. We haye organized about sixty (60) 
Glasses with about 1,500 members, and though a great many 
of them have gone down, some have taken the whole Normal 
course und have received much benefit therefrom. 

Judging from the sentiment of the people as I have trate 
eled over the state the past year, I really believe our Normal 
work will react in the near future, and indeed we are looking 
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for this result. We have used but two courses in our state 
work, namely; Dr. J. E. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Normal Lesson Manual,” 
consisting of eight books; and Prof. Hamill’s course, consist- 
ing of two books. Our people are well pleased with both. We 
are now using Prof. Hamill’s course and like it very much. 
Several classes have passed their examinations and received 
diplomas at our state convention last week at Ashland. 

We are praying and looking for the time when the teachers 
of our State will say to themselves in the words of Paul: ‘‘ Thou 
therefore which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” 


STATISTICAL REPORTS. 


W. H. HALL, CONNECTICUT. 


(4) How to Obtain. (b) Their Value. (ce) Uniformity. (d) Dif- 


ficulties. 

As I have no fondness for statistics, and have had no ex- 
perience as a Statistical secretary, and as my name was put 
upon the program. without my knowledge, I feel like saying 
that the responsibility for the infelicity of the situation and 
in part also for the inefficiency of the speaker must rest with 
those who prepared the program. 


TIow to Obtain Statistical Reports. 


Success in securing statistical reports may be said to 
depend upon the possession and use, by the person who seeks 
to accomplish the task, of atleast five P’s. The first of these is 


Pleasure in the Work. 


Ordinary mortals who take no pleasure in dealing with 
Statistics, rarely achieve success in this line. The successful 
statistician delights in figures. He has a natural appetite for 
compilations, tabulations, deductions, comparisons, aggre- 
gates, averages, percentages, and various other arrays of 
figures. ; 

This indwelling spirit not only imparts zest for the work, 
but also enables the possessor to discern clearly the various 
uses and advantages of statistics, and the most effectual 
methods for securing them. It is doubtless true that statisti- 
cians like poets and teachers, ‘‘are born, not made.’’ We 
should seek such, to take charge of the work if possible. The 
second P is : 

Plan or Method. 


It is necessary to have clearly in mind at the outset, what 
sort of Statistics are needed and what use is to be made of 
them, with a clearly defined and wise plan in operation; 
thoroughness and efficacy wlll be the legitimate result. Sim- 
plicity is an important element of such a plan. Asa rule we 
seek to cover too much ground in our statistical reports. I 
have in mind a blank used for some years by a statistical 
secretary, which called for reports on twenty-one different 
items. .Two thirds of these, relating to such matters as the 
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date of the organization of the school, hour of service, social 
meetings, devotional meetings, etc., might profitably have 
been omitted, first because the information obtained on these 
points was not of sufficient value to warrant the attempt, and 
second, because the multiplicity of items was a great hin- 
drance in the matter of obtaining any report at all, from many 
Sunday-school officers. And it is for this latter reason that 
the simplicity of the plan is spoken of under this head. The 
important items of a statistical report, may be included under 
three heads, viz: membership, contributions, work. 

The sub-divisions under these general heads should not 
exceed seven or eight; ¢ g. number of officers and teachers, 
number of adult scholars, number of children, drawing the 
line between adults and children to correspond with the limit 
of public school enumeration prescribed by the laws of the 
state or territory, average attendance, contributions for bene- 
yolence, for state or provincial, district or county work, con- 
versions or additions to the church, and also reports in regard 
to the establishment of some line of work which the associa- 
tion to which the report is sent is seeking specially to promote, 
é. g. Normal classes, teachers’ meetings, house to house visi- 
tation, home departments, etc. The third P is 


Postage. 


The sending out of the blanks, with accompanying circu- 
lars, and the correspondence necessitated, of course involves 
considerable expenditure for postage. 

But the first call oftentimes will not suffice. A second 
and third and even a fourth appeal must be made, thereby 
greatly increasing the expense. I believe that it is in the in- 
terests of economy and success to enclose with the first call a 
stamped and directed postal card or envelope. The majority 
of Sunday-school officers will usually take notice of a call com- 
ing with such an accompaniment, although there are some 
people (in Connecticut) who will serenely retain the postal 
card or envelope and make no response to the call. But the 
real point under this head is that we are not to shrink from 
prosecuting the work ina thorough, business-like way because 
of the necessary expense for postage which is involved. Un- 
doubtedly this fear of incurring expense has proved a serious 
hindrance to the work of securing statistical reports in some 


associations. But. something more than postal cards and 


stamped envelopes will sometimes be needed, and this brings 
us to the suggestion of another P, which is 


. Personal Visitation. 


After repeated, varied and urgent calls have been sent, 
when postage stamps and postal cards, even in liberal doses, 
prove ineffectual, there will still be opportunity to accomplish 
something by personal visitation and interviews. Of course 
there is a limit to the work that can be attempted along this 
line} but in cases where such visits are practicable the results 


- will repay the effort put forth. Some years ago a county sec- 
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retary in Connecticut determined to secure a report from 
every Sunday-school in his field for presentation at the state 
convention. He began early, labored earnestly, and success- 
fully accomplished his object, but not until he had visited 
certain parts of his field and held personal interviews with 
those officials who had not responded to his calls. He ‘not 
only secured the reports for that year, but also acquired by 
these personal visits such a reputation for thoroughness and 
persistence that in subsequent years the reports were sent to 
him more promptly and fully from all parts of the county. 
The narration of this bit of experience naturally suggests. the 
fifth and final P— 
Perseverance, 


No matter how great and numerous the obstacles, or how 
discouraging the outlook, the successful statistician must 
persist in his efforts with unflagging zeal. If one method fails 
another must be tried. The one idea that should dominate 
him and prove an ever-present incentive in the work, is to 
secure, by some means, the desired information. The temp- 
tations to relax efforts must be steadfastly resisted, and the 
work must be pushed to a satisfactory completion. Zhe value 
of these reports depends to a considerable extent upon the-com- 
pleteness which can only be secured in this way. 

They are of value, first of all, historically. All history 
is made up largely of facts and figures. The history of 
Sunday-school work in any given section, or in connection 
with any given association, may be read in part from the sta- 
tistics that have been gathered from time to time respecting 
that work. I know of a local Sunday-school union, organized 
in 1832, that through the persevering and faithful efforts of 
its secretary has secured and recorded the statistics from the 
schools embraced in the union during every year of its his- 
tory. Those records are of almost incalculable value as a 
matter of history. In like manner all good statistics have an 
historical value increasing with advancing years. Statistical 
reports are of value also as furnishing a test of the condition 
and progress of the work from time to time. In some cases it 
may be found that progress has been made by ‘‘advancing 
backward,” as the soldier described the Bull Run retreat, but 
even this view of the work ought to prove helpful and stimu- 
lating. As the census, if accurate, is of value to the govern; 
ment and the people, or as the inventory is of value to the 
merchant, so the statistical report is of value as a test and a 
guide. Permit me to refer, inthis connection, to one important 
feature of our work East, West, North, South, and that is the 
ingathering of the outsiders, especially of the non-attending 
children and youth. We know that there are multitudes of 
this class, but I believe that our knowledge will prove a 
stronger incentive to earnest, loving and persistent effort in 
proportion as we are conversant with the exact figures. : 

We have a good illustration of this in this very city where 
we are assembled. Within the past two years a thorough sys- 
tem of house-to-house visitation has been inaugurated and 
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accurate Statistics have been secured, showing that 50,000 
children in this city were outside of all Sunday schools. This 
definite knowledge of the facts proved a powerful incentive to 
action, and as a result 18,000 to 20,000 children have been 
gathered in. 

Every Sunday-schoo! and every association that prosecutes 
vigorously and successfully the work of systematic house-to- 
house visitation in behalf of the outsiders deals largely with 
Statistics. 

There is also value in these statistical reports because of 
their influence in promoting in the schools, in a greater de- 
gree, business-like methods of conducting the work. One 
great_need of the Sunday-school of to-day is that it be re- 
garded and treated more than it is as a business enterprise. 
Our brother Pepper, of Tennessee, in his admirable treatise on 
the Modern Sunday-school Superintendent, makes this em- 
phatic statement: ‘‘ Any superintendent who does not enter into 
his work with as much vim and push as he does his secular bust- 
ness is not an exponent of the nineteenth-century Sunday-school 
work.’’ This statement, which I endorse most heartily, has 
reference not only to the spirit that should actuate the super- 
intendent, but also to the employment of the very best busi- 
ness-like methods. The ¢all for reports which cannot be sat- 
isfactorily given where these methods do not prevail will 
naturally lead to thoughtfulness and care, and eventually to 
system and order, and especially if it can be shown, in con- 
necticn with these calls, that there are better ways of doing 
the work. Statistical reports are of value as forming the 
basis of comparisons between schools or associations. But 
comparisons, to be of yalue, must be based upon uniform 
reports. And this suggestion of uniformity naturally leads us 
at once to the consideration of the final division of the topic, viz.: 


. Difficulties. 


It is certainly difficult to obtain uniform reports, and quite 
as difficult for me to suggest a remedy for the difficulty. The 
movement for uniformity should originate with the interna- 
tional Association, and should reach down in its influence 
through State, Territorial, Provincial, District, County, and 
Township Associations, to the individual Sunday-school. 1] 
believe that the international association, or perhaps the in- 
ternational statistical secretary, did suggest, a few years ago, 
a form of blanks for general use. To what extent these were 
adopted Tam unable to say. I have no doubt that the influence 
of this movement has been of benefit in the line of securing 
creater uniformity. My own opinion of those blanks is that they 
coyered too many points. A system which will commend itself 
for general adoption must be simple.- Certain rules need to be 
laid down also as to what constitutes membership in the Sun- 
day-school, as to making up averages, etc. 

One difficulty always encountered is to obtain any sort of a 
report. Some remedies for this have already been suggested. 


- Others will doubtless be brought out in the discussion. For my- 


self [may say that I have great faith in regularity and persist- ‘ 
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ency of effort. If the gathering of statisticsis made a, regular 
and important feature of our work the schools will fall into line 
more and more as the years go by. 

I will speak of only one other difficulty. c 

It is difficult to persuade people of the value of statistics, 
and of the importance of gathering statistical reports. I be- 
lieve that many of the officers of our state associations do not 
appreciate statistics or encourage thorough work in securing 
them. I must confess that there was a time when I shared 
somewhat in that feeling. But Iam convinced now tat sta- 
tistics are of\great importance in reference to all work of any 
real and permanent value. And I have been convinced in a 
two-fold way. First, by realizing the loss sustained in cases 
where definite and reliable information of this kind was not at 
hand, and second, by witnessing the value of this sort of 
knowledge when skilfully used for the prosecution of the work. 
If we have statistics upon which we can rely, and if they 
are at our command, we may use them in forcing home the 
truth concerning the work in which we are engaged, so that 
people will not only be convinced of the truth but also of the 
value of the statistics themselves. — 

It is a good thing also to discuss this topic. It is one not 
often seen on the program of Sunday-school conventions. 
Would it not be well in this way to keep the subject before 
the people and thus awaken a deeper interest in this work? I 
trust that the discussion of this topic to-day will result in 
great good, but I am fully aware that its value will depend 
largely upon what you may say and not to any extent upon 
the thoughts which I have presented. 


STATE ASSOCIATION PAPERS. 
REY. SAMUEL I. LINDSAY, IOWA. 

In presenting a paper on the topic assigned, [ am aware 
of doing so in the presence of those having had larger experi- 
ence in this particular line of journalism than myself, and 
who might have presented the same topic with greater profit 
to all concerned. However, if the following suggestions shall 
prove helpful to those directly or indirectly concerned in the 
publication of any given state periodical, | shall feel amply 
repaid for any expenditure of time and labor. Four years 
ago, when I began the publication of the Jowa Sunday-School 
Teacher, there were but few state papers published. To-day 
there are no less than twenty-one, representing as many states 
and provinces. Most of these have sprung into existence 
within the past two years, and all have seemingly flourished 
from the start. The truth is, there has been a sort of renats- 
sance in relation to this species of journalism, so much so, we 
have deemed it expedient to expand the Teacher from a state 
to a national periodical. In glancing over the various state 
periodicals, we are convinced that they will compare favor- 
ably with similar publications of like age and experience. 
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Still there is room for improvement, and with this in view, 
we address ourselves to the topic in hand. 

Ist. ImporTaNnce.—The importance of state association 
periodicals arises from at least two considerations : Fst, as 
a medium for conveying information to state, county and 
township officers in relation to the work to be done, and sec- 
ond, as a medium for the preservation and transmission of what 
has been done. These two considerations are fundamental, 
and experience clearly shows that in point of economy and 
efficiency, no other mode of communication can fill their place. 
This is an age of tremendous activity in the line of journalism, 
and no cause can be successfully promoted apart from this all 
but omni-present agency. This is particularly true in the 
religious world, and the great Sunday-school department of 
this world is by no means an exception. The time was when 
those prominent in State, National and even International Sun- 
day-school work looked with disfavor on state association 
papers, but that time is happily past. There are none so bold 
to-day as to affirm that state association work can be carried 
on successfully apart from and independent of state associa- 
tion papers. ‘heir necessity is universally conceded. 

2nd. MANAGEMENT.—The usefulness or efficiency of state 

papers is so intimately related to the management of same, 
that we prefer to consider both under the one head. We are 
aware that in the publication of state association papers the 
circumstances are somewhat peculiar. The usual incentives 
to single and protracted effort are practically wanting. It is 
almost entirely a work of faith and labor of love, and is usually 
carried on in addition to some other work or calling. The 
investment feature is entirely wanting, and few, if any, can 
afford to give it that attention so necessary to success. From 
our experience in the work, We are satisfied that above con- 
siderations play no unimportant part. The particular ques- 
tion before us, therefore is, What form of management is best 
adapted to the*® circumstance in hand’? In answering this 
question, we are governed entirely by our own observation 
and experience. The conference to follow will give us the 
experience and observation of others. We would suggest as 
follows : 
' 1. General Munagement.—This would best be in the hands 
of the state executive committee. Many reasons might be 
assigned for this arrangement. We mention a few of the 
more important: Mirst; the state executive committee is the 
official head of the state association, and as such should have 
the management of all the literature of the organization. 
Second, by virtue of its official relation, it is,or should be 
morally and financially responsible for all publications repre- 
senting the association. JZ’hird, in consequence of its direct 
relation to all departments of state work, it can best shape the 
policy of the state paper so us to mould public sentiment in 
favor of inter-denominational Sunday-school work. These 
three reasons are in our judgment of sufficient importance to 
justify the placing the general management of state periodi- 
cals in the hands of the state executive committee, 
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(2.) Particular Management.—The particular management 
of state association papers should be left to a publication com- 
mittee, to be chosen from the state executive committee. 
The wisdom of this arrangement will appear at once to those 
who have had experience in these matters. It will be seen 
that this-centralizes the responsibility in relation to publica- 
tion, and to that extent insures greater efficiency. It also in 
no sense lessens the responsibility of the entire committee, 
and forfeits none of its moral support. This publication com- 
mittee should comprise those, who by their relation to the 
work at large;-and who by education and experience, are best 
adapted to the work. Such- qualifications should inhere in 
the state secretary, state treasurer, and chairman of the state 
executive committee. What then’ 

(4) From this publication committee one should be se- 
lected to serve as editor of the proposed publication. As to 
which of the three should be chosen for this responsible posi-- 
tion, this is something that must be determined from the 
standpoint of qualification and availability. We are of the 
opinion that, as a rule, it should be either the state secretary 
or chairman of the state executive committee. Sometimes it 
may be advisable to commit this responsibility to both jointly, 
At all events, the editor or editors should be large-hearted and 
enthusiastic; should be thoroughly in love with the state asso- 
ciation work, men who will not betray its interests for personal 
considerations. Such qualifications are rare, nevertheless are 
all-essential to the successful management of a state associa- 
tion paper. What next? 

(0) Having selected a suitable person for editor, the next 
all-important step is to secure a competent business manager. 
For this responsible position we would suggest the state treas- 
urer, and for the following reasons: First, experience has 
shown that it is best to have all funds pass through the hands 
of some one person. Second, the treasurer usually possesses 
the necessary business tact and experience. Third, having 
all the funds of the association at his command, he is in a 
position to promptly meet such bills as may be presented from 
time to time. He is also in a position to manage the business 
feature economically. For these and like reasons, we would 
heartily endorse the state treasurer for this responsible posi-. 
tion. Wenow come to the consideration of the last and most 
difficult point of all: 

3. Operation.—Under this we include cost, circulation and 
support. The test question in relation to all machinery is, Is 
it operative’ Let us apply this same test to the plans as 
above outlined. Successful operation will depend largely 
upon the attention given to details. For instance: ‘< 

(4) Cost.—This involves all such details as size of period- 
ical, texture of paper used, type-setting, presswork, etc. In 
our opinion, too many state associations attempt the publica- 
tion of too costly a periodical, and consequently are obliged to 
change their plans or abandon its publication altogether. 
This is always a misfortune. Far better begin on a minimum 
basis, and grow and develop with the growth and development 
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of the work at large. From a somewhat varied and trying 
experience, we would make the following general recommen; 
dations: First, as to size. Would recommend eight page 4to 
from a sheet 18x24 inches, three columns to the page, each 
column 14 ems in width. Second, as to quality. Use good 
quality of 50-lb book paper, not too highly calendered. This 
with new type will stand out clear and distinct, and give the 
periodical a substantial appearance. Third, frequency. No 
state association should attempt to publish oftener than once 
amonth. The history of the publication of this class of lit- 
erature clearly shows the wisdom of this recommendation. 
What a grand thing it would be if all our state association 
papers were of same general size and style! We could then 
file them, and even bind them for future reference. ‘True, 
there are exceptions to all rules, and we would not be under- 
stood as recommending a change to the above standard on the 
part of those who are in a position to stand the publication of 
a more expensive class of literature. 

(0) Circwlation.—Given a good, substantial periodical, the 
next question is, How shall we extend its circulation? This 
is indeed a problem, as many of us know from sad experience. 
We can only suggest. 

Assuming that the foregoing plans have been faithfully 
carried out, the association is in a position to furnish the 
workers throughout the state a paper at a cost not to exceed 
fifty cents per annum. Indeed, it can be shown that such a 
periodical can be produced at a profit for twenty-five cents 
per annum. We would recommend that the subscription 
price be as low as consistent with safety. The publication, as 
a rule, will have a much larger circulation at twenty-five 
cents per annum than at fifty-cents; and extent of circulation, 
as I understand the question, is one of the main objects in 
view. The greatest good to the greatest number is paramount. 
This being true, the question of the subscription price is of 
utmost importance. This point settled, the next step toward 
extending the circulation of any given state paper, is to enlist 
the voluntary co-operation of every county and township offi- 
cer. This can be done in connection with convention work 
and by making the paper indispensable to every county and 
township worker. All this means work, but it is still true 
that there is no excellence without great labor. I know of no 
royal road to success in extending the circulation of any state 
paper, 

(c) Support. — State association papers are dependent 
largely upon circulation for support. The advertising fea- 
ture may be worked to a limited degree, but in our opinion 
the association will find it best, in the long run, to touch this 
feature lightly, if at all. It should be distinctly understood 
by all concerned that the publication of a state paper, which 
is practically a bulletin, is an ¢xpense item in relation to the 
general work. If self-sustaining, so much the better. But if 
not, then and in that case it is well worth all it costs. It is 
still the cheapest and most effectual method for reaching the 
great mass of Sunday-school workers. It can be clearly 
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shown, however, that 1,000 copies of a paper the style recom- 
mended can be produced for less than $2.50 per annum on 
“he monthly basis, and 1,000 subscribers at twenty-five cents 
would more than cover the entire cost. After the first thou- 
sand it can be produced for ten dollars per each additionai 
thousand. This certainly is a safe and reliable basis, and 
one, too, entirely operative. 


The chairman announced that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Lockhart stating that he could not be present at the 
conference, but enclosed his manuscript. On request of the 
chairman, Mr. A. E. Wagner, of Missouri, read Mr. Lock- 
hart’s paper, as follows: ; 


DENOMINATIONAL. CO-OPERATION— 
THE NEED OF AT. 


F. F. LOCKHART, GEORGIA. 


‘““We can do nothing against the Truth but for the Truth.” 
“Tam the Truth.’’ 

While no denomination and no aggregation of denomina- 
tions can do anything against the truth, any one of them can, - 
by lagging and opposing, hinder some of the Little Ones for 
whom Christ died from hearing the truth, and so not suffer 
them to come to Him. And a great deal can be done by co- 
operation for the truth. We can do nothing against the sun, 
the great light-giver to the world, yet we can do a great deal 
for the sun by seeing that all the dark places shall receive the 
glad sunshine. 

The purpose of the great army represented at this gather- 
ing is to have all the little ones brought within the sanctuary, 
see its beautiful furnishings, and learn the words of life, the 
word of God; to pre-occupy their minds and hearts with eter- 
nal verities before they are puffed up and filled with the empty 
vanities of the things of this present evil world. 

To accomplish this perfect work in a perfect manner is to _ 
imperfect men, such as we be, an impossible undertaking. 
But to desire to do so and to make the effort to do so, and with 
all our might to set about it, is but what our Master expects — 
of us. 

One is our Master, even Christ, and all of us are brethren. 
There can be but one purpose, in line with all the servants of 
one common master, and all the work of such servants tend to 
the same end, to-wit: to carry out His orders, to glorify His 
name. He sends us to every creature. The special work, the 
grand work, of our Sunday-school brotherhood is to go after 
the Little Ones. Was ever more blessed service allotted to 
men? 

To bring them to Him. That is all. That is enough. No 
need of Andrew to teach Petet after bringing him to Jesus. 

‘To bring them to Him we must first find them. 

‘He first findeth his own brother.’’ To do this it is absolutely 

necessary that all the denominations co-operate. As to statis- 
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tics: No need of tearing down the denominational fences, for 
it is needful, perhaps, that the fences remain as they are, be- 
tween different flocks of sheep of the same Shepherd, for 
proper pasturage and for separation of the sheep who have 
different diseases and need to be apart that they may be 
healed. It is needful that the different denominations come 
up to the fence and talk to the others; each one to say how 
many lambs in the fold and how many straying. How many 
of the Baptist’s children in the Sunday-school? How many 
of the Methodist’s children are in? How many of the Presby- 
terian’s, etc.? And with these statistics and from the statis- 
tics furnished us by the different state, county and city author- 
ities we find how many are in the forests, how many are out- 
side of the Sunday-schools, and having found their number we 
can find their locality only through this co-operation of the 
denominations of the districts, counties and states. 

Having found them we must bring them. ‘To co-operate 
means to work together, to werk, not merely to sentimentalize, 
if there be such a thing; not merely to theorize; but to work 
together with head and heart and hand. This co-operation is 
absolutely necessary, and the more complete the co-operation 
the more perfect will be the work and the grander the results 
accomplished. 


How to Secure this Co-operation. 


‘“*We persuade men,’’ for the love of Christ constraineth 
us, because we thus judge that if one died for all, then were 
all dead; and that he died for all that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died 
for them and rose again. In meekness, in humility, in love, 
let us hold up the banner which He hath given us. ‘‘Thou 
hast given a banner to them that fear Thee, that it may be 
displayed because of the truth. Selah.’’ To persuade men is 
to convince them by reason, by love, by proof; to persuade de- 
nominations is to persuade men. We can in love show them 
that it is best for the cause of our one Master, and therefore for 
the best for each and every one of His servants, that de- 
nominations, if so be they seek His truth, co-operate _to- 
gether in the finding and bringing in of these ‘‘ Little Ones.’’ 
It is not a difficult task; it is only that we set about it. The 
best way to persuade a man that your work is a good work is 
to show him the work. The'best way to show him that it is 
a good work for him is to show him his connection with it 
and how it will benefit him, and how it does benefit him, even 
without his co-operation; and if he becomes convinced of this, 
how readily and how heartily he will lend heart, and hand to 
its promotion and its success. This work is undoubtedly for 


_ the upbuilding of the Kingdom of Goud, and is the same work 


in which all the denominations profess to be engaged, and we 
who are members of the different denominations can persuade 


each the other members of his own respective household of 
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The Reciprocal Adwantages, 


“T will give them one heart and one way, that they may 
fear me forever for the good of them and their children after 
them.’ ‘‘Their good and the good of their children.”’ ‘‘They 
helped every one his neighbor, and every one said to his 
brother, be of good courage. So the carpenter encouraged the 
goldsmith, and he that smootheth with the hammer him that 
smote the anvil, saying it is ready for the soldering, and he 
fastened it with nails, that it should not be moved.’’ 

Encouragement through words of cheer from all the oth- 
ers, to each, through knowledge of the strength of the con- 


solidated army of workers. A little company here and there 


unknown and not knowing of the others, liable to mistakes, 
discouragement and despair. <A great company of Companies, 
all aware of the step by which all are marching, the direction 
in which all are going, the success all are making, the same 
banner of love at the head of every column, no lagging, keep- 
ing step, assured of victory, what a shout goes up and how 
every heart beats high with hope and cheer, and how each 
step is quicker and stronger, and how each feeble knee is 
made strong and each drooping arm is raised aloft and the 
mighty tread makes the earth shake, and the glad voices of 
the children make the air resound with melody and perfume 
it with the power of their innocence and purity and laughing 
joy. The little school of fifty soldiers in the meeting-house 
down by the creek knows of the forty-five schools and the five 
thousand soldiers in the whole county, their neighbors and 
brothers; and of the seven thousand schools and three 
hundred thousand scholars in their own state, their neighbors 
and brothers; and of the one hundred and eight thousand 
schools, with their one million scholars of the United States, 
their neighbors and brothers; of the forty-five thousand 
schools, with their six million scholars of Great Britain, their 
neighbors and brothers; and of the twelve thousand schools, 
with their one million scholars of Hurope, their neighbors and 
brothers; and of the four thousand schools, with their one 
hundred and sixty thousand scholars of Africa, their neigh- 
bors and brothers: and of the two hundred thousand Sunday- 
schools, with their eighteen million Sunday-school scholars of 
the world, their neighbors and brothers; and the little school 
becomes a part of an-invincible army, terrible as an army 
with banners, yea, a part of the mighty army with banners, 
and its strength is renewed as the eagle, and it walks and does 
not faint; it runs and does not grow weary. Every denomina- 
tion is benefited by this knowledge and by this solid array, and 
by the oneness of the purpose of all to follow the great Cap- 
tain, who leads with the blood-stained banner of the Cross, up 
to the heights of the Golden City of God. 


Plans of Co-operation. 


Details cannot bé discussed in this paper. Time is not suf- 
ficient. There can really be no details given. ‘‘The kingdom 
of Heaven is likened unto Jeaven, which a woman took and 
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hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened,’’ 
As suggested before, let the representatives of each denomina- 
tion set about in his own household the leavening process. It 
is not difficult, but it must be unanimous. Each of us must 
be felt. Leaven cannot affect a lump in which it is not 
~ placed, and if wrapped in paper ever so thin it cannot leaven, 
though placed or hid in the meal. It must come in contact 
with the meal, and so the suggestion is that each of us in- 
fluence those with whom we come in contact and these will 
leaven further out, and it is only a question of time when the 
whole lump will be leavened. Let the international officers 
leaven the national officers, the national officers the state offi- 
cers, the state officers the county officers, the county officers 
the district officers, the district officers the Sunday-school su- 
perintendents, the superintendents the teachers, and the 
teachers their own individual churches. his, in my mind, 
is the only possible plan. Those high up can see the beauti- 
fuland the grand and sublime scenery of the vale and the 
meadow and the stream and the mountain slope, and the com- 
panies of little people here and there being guided and 
watched and protected and helped, and they can almost see 
the sheen of the city beyond, to which the children are tray- 
eling. Let them give the sound of the trumpet to those next 
below, and they in turn to those still lower, until a blast of 
the trumpets shall be caught up on every hill and in every 
vale and upon every mountain top, and ten thousand answer- 
ing blasts be made, that the children go forward, and the 
whole world shall hear and awake and clap their hands, and 
rejoice in the salvation and in the everlasting truth of the 
Gospel of the Son of God. 


A STATE ORGANIZED. 
W. J. SEMELROTH, OF MISSOURI, 


God alone originates. The genius of to-day is he who 
readily applies known principles to ever newly-developing 
conditions. ‘To organize our mental forces is to put power 
behind facts. To organize our working forces is both concen- 
tration and diffusion of power. Concentration alone may en- 
able one man to do three men’s work; but the concentration 
which is for the purpose of diffusing power is that which 
trains and puts three men to work. Thoroughly organized 
effort in Christian work waited all too long to bless the world. 
Yet our Father knoweth the times. 

Organization does not necessarily mean multiplying ma- 
chinery ; it is frequently a reduction and always a division. 

If the forces of the visible church were perfectly organized 
and the labor properly divided, the kingdoms of this world 
would be the kingdom of our Lord before this century ends. 
And this is the object of the association of Christians in 
organized effort. The plan of organization for interdenomi- 
national Sunday-school work is a model. 

The state association which shall serve in part as our illus- 
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tration to-day was born soon after your speaker was, so his 
experience with it dates only from the beginning of the pre- 
sent plan and system of work. These were made possible by 
many years of hard work previously done in the state. 

As a State association we look out over the state and find 
there are half a million of young people unsaved, not to men- 
tion the million others. Our hearts burn within us. It is not 
enough to pray for them, we must plan for their salvation. 
He who prays and plans not, is playing at Christian work. 

It is a striking fact that no two states are organized quite 
alike, nor are there two that are working under altogether like 
conditions. It is even true that there is a dissimilarity in 
conception of the purpose of a State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, on the part of the leaders. The present speaker’s stand- 
point must therefore be borne in mind. We shall speak from 
our own experience, conscious that possibly much may be 
said that is not applicable to some other states. 

1. THE SuRvEy.—We have one of the largest states in 
the union, with an area of 68,735 square miles and a popula- 
tion of nearly three million souls, about one-third being within 
the years of legal school age. ‘ 

Our objective point is an effective working organization in 
every one of the 114 counties embracing efficient work in 
every one of the 1,147.townships. Our survey reveals some 
difficulties ; 13 of these counties are not reached by railroads. 
Those without modern advantages will probably lack trained 
workers. Then there is prejudice against everything that 
does not bear a denominational name, all of which is owing to 
a lack of information, and possibly some misinformation, con- 
cerning the plans and purposes of our work. ; 

Our survey teaches us that our plans must make a three- 
fold provision, for organization, education, and evangelization. 
We must have the first to promote the second as a means to 
the third. We must provide for a thoroughly posted and 
competent field worker, to get into every one of these counties 
and lay all our plans before the Christian people and win their 
co-operation. 

Il. EsranpiisHMENT OF STATE HBADQUARTERS.—For the . 
purpose of unity and uniformity in the work thoughout the 
state, and as an item of economy of both time and means, 
there must be a business and executive head. We consider 
the executive office of the Missouri Sunday-school Association 
a model in some respects. The various articles of its equip- 
ment will be mentioned later. The office is located in the 
same building with the business office of our honored state 
president, convenient to his counsel and direction, and enjoys 
his frequent visits and those of our other state officers almost 
daily. 

From such a central point of direction and necessary au- 
thority every worker who goes out to speak for the association 
must receive full and definite instructions. A competent 
field secretary or state superintendent placed in charge of the 
office and the field, if he enjoys the full confidence of the state 
executive committee under whose direction he works (as the 
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speaker is happy to say he does) will be allowed sufficient free- 
dom and independence of action to make a success of such 
plans as may be approved and inaugurated, A due measure 
of such freedom to the one who is giving his whole time and 
thought to the work is essential to the highest good. Given 
such an executive board, such an employed superintendent, 
a fairly well equipped office and a fair financial support, and 
you cannot fail to have success in state Sunday-school work. 

III. SupERINTENDENCE.—In our state all plans are under 
the direct supervision of the state superintendent. All ap- 
pointments and dates for the field workers, and all schedules 
for county conventions, institutes, and District Bible Assem- 
blies are issued by him, as are also the official programs which 
the counties are asked to adopt. By means of our monthly 
paper I am enabled to reach the workers of every county every 
month; but it is also my aim to personally correspond with 
every county in the state once a month. 

IV. Tue Frenp Marrep Ovur.—You will notice by this 
large map on the wall that our state has 114 counties, all 
organized, and that we have it divided into four grand divis- 
ions. Then for our educational or normal work we have these 
division sub-divided into twenty-two districts, beside the 
City of St. Louis. 

Y. Our Frevp Force is planned to consist of the state 
superintendent and two other norma! instructors, four division 
primary instructors and four division field agents, eleven in 
all in the general force. Weare also looking forward to, and 
are now working toward having a district field agent in each 
one of the twenty-two districts, in the employ and under the 
direction of the state association, and supported by special funds 
raised by the state association in the respective districts. It 
will take a little time, but three persons are already employed . 
with a view to carrying out the plan. 

VI. Puan or Firnp Worx.—We reach every county 
in the state with one worker once’ a year on the occasion of 

their annual conventions. In many conventions we have fur- 

nished two competent helpers, and many counties we have 
visited twice or three times in a year. We have also at times 
furnished a field agent for a weck or ten days to conduct a 
county campaign of township conventions leading up to the 
county convention, and shall do this more and more as we 
enlarge our field force. 

Then in each of the twenty-three districts we hold annu- 
ally a three-day Normal Institute, or as we intend to call it here- 
after, a District Bible Assembly, conducted by the state sup- 
erintendent and two other instructors. We successfully con- 
ducted one such institute in each of these districts since last 
January. 

With the plans complete the line of serviee of our state 
association will cover all departments of the work. 

First, our ‘state superintendent, beside making special 

_appointments, together with two other instructors attends all 
of the twenty-three District Bible Assemblies. 

Second, two normal teachers—one making a grand circuit 
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of the northern half of the state, and the other of the southern 
half—will reach every county convention with a presentation 
of higher grade work. 

Third, “the four division ‘field agents will be continually 
making the rounds of the counties of “their respective divisions 
aiding in every county convention, holding conferences with 
county officers, helping to systematize the work in each 
county, and looking after the thorough introduction of our 
normal course, helping to establish normal classes, teachers’ 
meetings, etc. This will place two competent state workers 
in every county convention. 

Fourth, the.twenty-two district field agents will each be 
practically a county missionary, giving his whole time to his 
group of from four to six counties, attending and aiding in 
every annual township convention, directing and helping in 
the systematic plans for house to house visitation in each 
township, and giving practical and efficient help to each of 
his counties in working up their annual county conventions. 

With such a full company of consecrated workers, all 
trained under the direction of the state association, and com- 


ing together in quarterly or semi-annual conference, conducted. 


by the state superintendent, for comparison of notes and in- 
struction; and with a state association placing a competent 
worker in every one of its one thousand cight hundred and 
fifty township conventions annually, it may be said the ideal 
in inter-denominational organized work is being approached. 
Some one may repeat this with the emphasis on the IDEAL. 
We can only re ply that we are already at work on this plan, 
and see no very great obstacle in the way. We are already 
regularly reaching every one of the districts with a three- -day 
Normal ‘Bible assembly, every county once and many twice, 
and also many township conventions each year, besides ac- 
‘complishing much improvement in the work by means of our 
publications and correspondence. 

VII. Our EpucarronaL Work.—No state association is 
doing its full duty or enjoying its greatest privilege until it is 
using its organization in a practical endeavor to promote the 
systematic study of the Bible and of methods in preparation 
for teaching and other Sunday-school work. And plans for 
this purpose should clearly avoid all points which could by 
any possibility be construed as not in perfect harmony with 
all denominational work and instruction. 

Our association has recently adopted the plan and course 
of study of ‘‘The Complete Normal Manual,’’ of which the 
state superintendent is the author. This manual embraces in 
detail the plan for the educational department of the state as- 
sociation and the course of study complete in one book. <AI- 
though the entire plan was first presented in our state conven- 
tion only last month, during that convention and in all our 
county conventions since, pledges have been received to or- 
ganize nearly one-hundred classes to begin the study of our 
normal course, as soon as the book is issued. (At this writing 
only the prospectus, with sample lessons, is printed for free 
distribution. ) i 
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The plan provides for the entire course in one book, for 


_ class or individual study, quarterly examinations, public ex- 


ercises, diplomas at state convention, second diploma and de- 
eree of qualified teacher conferred for a post-graduate denom- 
inational course (in addition to the regular course which, for 
obvious reasons, purposely omits systematic theology, church 
history, etc.), for class re-union at state convention, for con- 
vention and institute work, and for district Bible assemblies. 

The course of study is three-fold, under the general heads: 
The Word Analyzed; The Word Comprehended; The Work 
Applied. The first includes an outline analysis of each of the 
sixty-six books; the second, outlines of geography, history, 
biography and institutions; third, training lessons in study- 
ing, teaching and methods of work. We have already indi- 
cated how our educational work is presented and promoted 
throughout the state. 

VIII. Our Lirerarure.—In our regular literature are 
found both branches of our department of education, Normal 
work and general information. Printed matter is absolutely 
necessary to success, and the more of the right kind we put 
out the better. The problem of how to issue the greatest 
amount at the minimum cost is solved in the publication of 
a monthly paper, which goes through the mails at one cent 
a pound. : 

(a) We publish The Missouri Sunday-school Evangel, a six- 
feen-page monthly, in magazine form, solely in the interest of 
the organized work throughout the state. Although it does 
not yet pay for itself in subscriptions, our executive commit- 
tee has repeatedly decided that the amount of its cost is 
wisely invested, because of the good it does in the work, and 
because of its great saving in postage. It contains all our 
field news, helps, suggestions and training lessons for the 
workers, suggestive programs, hints for the students in our 
educational department, contributed articles, etc. Plans are 
already inaugurated for its much fuller development. 

(0) In addition to the monthly paper, we publish a series 
of leaflets for free distribution. We have taken special pains 
to clearly define interdenominational organized Sunday-school 
work, as we undeagtand it. One of our first leaflets contains 
ten points on our association, the first three of which are, 
What it is, What it does, What it does not do. We have 
found it necessary, and withal profitable. to’ emphasize 
throughout this state the last-named negative paragraph. 
This leaflet has corrected misconceptions of our work and won 
us many friends. Two other states have asked permission to 


‘copy it, which was of course cheerfully granted. Another 


leaflet is on house to house visitation, giving detail instruc- 
tions and fac-similes of the forms for the canvass in the coun- 


‘ties. Still another gives three training lessons for county 


presidents, secretaries and treasurers. Others in process of 
preparation are The Complete County Convention, A County 
Campaign, etc. These are all printed in convenient form for 
the pocket, single column width. They are first printed in 
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The Hvangel, and then in separate form, one type-setting sery- 
ing both papers. 

IX. Our SraristicAL PLANs.—Blanks for school reports 
are sent by the state association to county secretaries, who 
forward them to township officers or direct to individual 
schools. The reporting is back along the same line, and all are 
checked by the denominational year books. So far as we 
know, our state secretary is the only one who makes a com- 
plete report showing the strength of the respective denomina- 
tions separately, as wellasunitedly. This is growing in favor 
with the various denominations. 

X. Our Fryancran Puans.—The funds for our associa- 
tion are raised entirely by voluntary contributions. 

(a) By personal, school and county pledges taken at an- 
nual conventions of the state and counties. 

(0) By annual offerings of not less than five cents from 
each teacher and scholar in the state. The first Sunday in 
October is our annual offering day, at which time class offer- 
ing slips are furnished to the schools, under the direction of 
our state treasurer. These slips bear ten separate coupons for 
5, 10, 25 and 50-cent subscriptions. -Each individual scholar 
or teacher chooses and signs one of these coupons, and these 
slips from the classes go to the state treasurer with the contri- ~ 
butions. This plan this year more than doubled the amount 
of the previous year from the schools. z 

(c) By personal contributions from the leading business 
men of the state. By this last means much the larger part of 
the money has been raised; but the returns from the other 
plans are increasing, and the participation in this support is 
growing greater every year. 

XI. SUPERINTENDENT’S HQurirMEN’T.—Our state executive 
committee, with a full appreciation of the needs of the work, 
generously furnishes the office appliances which are devised 
and requested. v : 

1.. Cut No. | herewith gives a view of one corner of our 
office specially to show the complete newspaper file. It has a 
separate place for the papers of each of the 114 counties. for 
each religious paper in the state, for about fifty general publi- 
cations, and then separate places for the afffiual reports and 
other Sunday-school publications of our respective sister 
states and provinces, of this country and Canada. We desire 
to learn all we can from the other states. It is my purpose to 
keep in touch with both the secular and religious press of our 
state. First, we want to keep fully posted aboutour own com- 
monwealth. And then I look forward to the time when a 
given important item of news or notice may appear at a given 
time in our nearly one thousand newspapers. I have a pro- 
found conviction that our work needs but td be understood to 
have the moral and financial support of absolutely every 
Christian and every citizen. Education to this end cannot be 
too extensive. : 

2. The same cut, right side, shows the superintendent’s 
series of maps and charts, which are within reach without 
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rising from the desk. The titles on the lower edges are to in- 
dicate the character and purpose of each one. 

(a) Organization 1: Map of the state showing its organi- 
zation into townships, counties and districts for Sunday-school 
work, and to show the growth of township organization and 
the addition of new schools each month. 

(0) Organization 2: Map of state showing its organization 
or division by the religious denominations and indicating the 

“times and places of their meetings, to avoid having our con- 
ventions conflict with their dates, special marking on this will 
also indicate obstacles to be avoided, public gatherings, secu- 
lar conventions, etc., which might interfere. 

(c) Education 1: Chart locating and recording both the 
secular and religious educational institutions of the state, 
from the district country school-house to the state university, 
with information as to their character, enrollment and in- 
structors. There is a vast amount of latent energy and abil- 
ity in thousands of secular teachers who are Christians, that 
we must endeavor to have consecrated to this great work. 

(d) Education 2: Map indicating our Bible assembly dis- 
tricts, locating last year’s and this year’s assemblies, locating 
all Normal classes and teacher’s meetings organized, and giv- 
ing information as to the growth of the work in our state as- 
sociation educational department. 

(¢) Kvangelization: Map showing the counties and town- 
ships taking up the house to house visitation work, mark- 
ing the advance made each month, and giving the figures, 
with a view to following up every county and township until 
not a soul in the state has been passed by with the gospel invi- 
tation at least once each year. : 

(f) Co-operation: Chart indicating the Christian En- 
deavor, Epworth League and kindred divisions of the state for 
other Christian work, with a view to seeking co-operation at 
every point. 

(g) Facts and Figures. Blank roll on which to paste clip- 
pings of facts and figures, comparative statements and other 
information concerning the religious work of the state. 

(h) Special Information. Map of the state showing the 
superintendent’s private classification of the counties of the 
state, indicating special needs and special points for the next 
conventions of particular counties, etc. 

Back of all these hangs the latest complete county and 
township map of the state. - 

3. Cut No. 2, shows our ‘‘Convention Board.’”’ The tags 
on the counties are of different colors to represent the months 
in which the respective counties hold their conventions. It 
is a great convenience in arranging our schedules. 

4. Cut No. 8, shows our ‘‘Route Scheme.’’ The cords 
strung on the pegs from county to county are of different 
colors—one for each field worker. It is a convenience in indi- 
cating the routes and arranging the counties in consecutive 
order for the purpose of econémy in travel. It also indicates 
the territory covered and miles traveled by each field worker. 

5, Jam now making what [callour ‘Field Clock.’’ The 
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clock indicates the day of the month as well as the hour of 
the day. On the large disk surrounding the clock face are 
as Many separate circles as there are workers in the field, and in 
each circle is that worker’s schedule of appointments, indicat- 
ing the county and town in each case. This disk is divided 


into 365 equal parts, and on the outer edge are indicated the. 


days of the year and the months. Every seventh line is red 
and indicates Sunday. “This disk is to move with the clock 


and advance one day every time the date hand of the clock + 


moves. The cross bar on the right hand side of the disk has 
divisions marked, to correspond with the circles, with the 
names of the workers in the field. A glance across this line at 
any hour locates every one of the workers. At the end of the 
year this disk is a complete record of the year’s work in the 
field, and there are neither lists of counties, nor of conven- 
tions, nor mileage to compile, nor dates to hunt up. Our 
*Bield Clock’’ is neither for ornament nor curiosity; it is for 
the ee purpose of redeeming the time till He come. 

» We have here an adjustable, portable, endless band 
aeons d which we devised for and use in our public educa- 
tional work. The points of advantage as indicated on the 
board are— 


(1) Noiseless. (2) All writing done on same level—no reach- ~~ 


ing up or down—the board being moved up or down to suit, as 
the work is done. (3) Work may be done in advance, turned 
out of view, and then brought into sight in an instant with- 
out any lifting or turning. (4) Can be taken all apart and 
put in aconvenient package. (5) Light weight, easily carried. 

As I said before, we areaware that much that we may have 
said may not be applicable to many other states. I haye given 
these points fully for what suggestions there may possibly be 
in them for any who are interested. 

XII. SoME IDEALS TO WORK TOWARD: 1. An executive 
board composed of persons elected by their respective denomi- 
national bodies as their official representatives. 

2. The clear defining and limitation of the functions of 
the field workers, keeping their work clearly within the lines 
to which no reasonable denominational objection can be made, 
and the results of their work to be given into the hands of 
the pastors, and other members of the denominations. 


3. The withdrawal of all denominational Sunday-school — 


field workers and a concentration of means to keep in the field 
a thoroughly competent force, made up from the different de- 
nominations, but under the direction of the interdenomina- 
tional executive board. 

4, The withdrawal of all denominational Normal courses, 
and the inauguration of such a course of systematic Bible 
study and Normal training as would merit general adoption, 
and which would promote the study of the teachings peculiar 
to each of the denominations by their respective adherents, 
after finishing the regular course of general Bible knowledge 

5. An equitable apportionment of the financial responsi- 
bility to the respective denominations, the funds to be raised 
by their authority and through the regular channels, 


otis 
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6. An actually enrolled and paid membership in the town- 
ship, county and state associations. one enrollment in either 
one to constitute the three-fold membership. 

7. All these plans to result in a more judicious use of the 
Lord’s money, in the entire field being more thoroughly culti- 
vated, in a wiser apportionment of the work and of the bless- 
ings from the work, and, waiving all discussion of organic 


_ union, in a practical uniting of all Christians in an endeavor 


to win the world for Christ. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL RAILROAD CAR. 
BOSTON W. SMITH, MINNESOTA. 


Mr, President and Fellow Workers:—The Sunday-school 
railroad car has a bell-rope, and it is also connected with the 
air-brake. If I should go beyond my time, please pull the 
bell-rope, and, if I don’t stop, put on the air-brake, and I am 
sure I will sit down. 

A dozen years or more ago a Sunday-school worker moved 
into one of our new Minnesota towns. There was no church 
building, no hall, in fact no place in which a Sunday-school 
could be held. In the summer time he organized a Sunday- 
school on the shady side of his grocery store, and every Satur- 
day night he had to move his groceries out for the accom mo- 
dation of his Sunday-school. When the cold weather of Min- 
nesota came, the question arose, ‘‘ What shall we do about our 
-Sunday-school? Wecan’t hold it out doorsany longer.’’ But 
our wise superintendent, believing that where there is a will 
there is a way, wrote a letter to the division superintendent of 
the railroad that ran through his town. He received in reply 
an answer that read something like this: 

‘“T)mAR Str:—We shall be very glad to side-track the rear 
passenger coach of our Saturday night express on its way 
to Sioux City. It will be 'side-tracked near your large 
elevator, and you can have your Sunday-schoo] in it or any 
other religious service over Sunday, and our Monday morning 
express will return the car to St. Paul.” 

So the Sunday-school was organized in that railway car. 
God’s blessing was upon it, and a large number of young peo- 

ple were led to the Lord Jesus. Our Sunday-schools do not 
amount to much if the boysand girlsare not led to Christ. A 
church was organized and soon achurch building was erected, 
and now we have one of the best churches in the State of Min- 
nesota as the result of that Sunday-school held in that railroad 
ear. After this occurred] had a dream. My dtéam was that 
the time would come when missionary cars would be built for 
the purpose of going along the lines of the new railroads to 
organize Sunday-schools in the smaller towns, and thus enable 
us to keep up with the establishment of saloons. We who are 
in the field, who visit these new towns, find that it does not 
take long for the saloon to get established. The saloon finds a 
place in these new towns very readily. 
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Two or three years ago Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of the First 
Baptist church in Minneapolis, was riding with his railroad 
brother, Colgate Hoyt, in his private car over the lines of the 
Northwestern road. The preacher brother, as he looked out 
of the car window, noticed those little new towns where no 
church spires could be seen to point the inhabitants to the 
home above. He said to his railroad brother: ‘‘It seems to 
me you railroad men ought to be doing more for this north- 
western country than you are doing.’’ He said: ‘‘ We think 
we are doing.a good deal” (he had an eye to business). ‘‘ We 
build our lines of road so the people can ship in and out.’’ 
‘*Oh,’’ said the preacher brother, ‘‘ you get pretty good pay 
for that kind of help; what I mean is to do something for 
which you don’t see returns in dollars and cents.’’ ‘* What 
do you mean?’’? The preacher answered:  ‘‘You ought to 
build a.missionary car, one that could go along these lines of 
road and give the people an opportunity of hearing the gos- 
pel.’ The railroad brother said he did not quite think it 
would be a practicable thing; and he went -back to his office 
in Wall street. <A little later I received a letter from New 
York saying that a car syndicate had been formed, and it 
would like to have me sketch a plan of what I thought would 
be a good missionary car, a car which would have living 
apartments in it for the missionary, and also a chapel depart- 
ment in which to hold meetings. When I got that letter it 
did not take me long to hunt up an architect. I went to his 
office and found him busy on great buildings, but he shoved 
everything aside, and said: ‘‘I will give you all the time you 
want to help you get this car."’ So I told him my ideas and 
he put them on paper. After two hours’ work he handed me 
the sketch of the plan that I had given, and I sent it to the 
car syndicate in New York City. I heard nothing from it for 
some time, and I thought the gentlemen had concluded not to 
do anything more about the missionary car. Then I received 
a letter from the Barney & Smith Car Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, asking me on my return from the Hast, where I had 
gone on a missionary trip, to stopat Dayton. I complied with 
their request, went to their office, and Mr. Eugene Barney, the 
president of the company, took me out into the yards of their 
great railroad plant, and there, standing upon a side track, 
fresh in all its gilt and paint, stood a magnificent car of which 
this is a photograph (exhibiting a large photograph). He 
said: ‘‘Since you are to have the management of this car we 
thought, perhaps, you would like to suggest some finishing 
touches.’’ I never shall forget the feelings I had as I looked 
upon that car; it seemed that my dream of years before was 
indeed realized. In one end of the car were the living apart- 
ments; there was a study, a dining-room, and everything com- 
plete. There was a writing-desk and book shelves to the top 
of the car, also a large wardrobe and lockers. In one section 
I noticed, just as it is in a sleeping-car, an upper and lower 
berth. When I stood before that Isaid, ‘*‘ This is the best feat- 
ure of the car so far.’’ I had been engaged in the work on the 
frontier, and I remember one week I went to help a pastor in 
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his meetings, and during that week they gave me seven dif- 
ferent beds to sleep in. So when I saw this arrangement in 
the missionary car I said, ‘‘ The missionary will know where 
he is going to lay his head.’’ Many a time as he had gone 
over the prairies of Minnesota ‘he. did not know where to lie 
down. I passed around a passage way on the side and saw a 
little kitchen completely equipped, with an Adams & West- 
lake improved stove. There was a copper-lined sink con- 
nected with a tank overhead, a sideboard, a china closet, a 
linen press, lavatory, and everything complete as it could be. 
We then came into the main part of the car, the chapel part. 
I noticed, as I stepped upon the platform, a beautiful Estey 
organ. As soon as the Estey Organ: Company heard that a 
chapel car was being built they sent to ask the kind of wood 
in which it was to be finished, then they sent us one of 
their most beautiful organs with a case around it to corre- 
spond with the finish of the car. (The Estey Company is not 
paying me for this ‘‘ad.’’ They did not know I was going to 
say this, but it is a good organ all the same.) As I stood there 
I noticed we would have to use that organ as a pulpit as well 
asa musical instrument. I also noticed that the aisle was a 
little bit on one side of the car, three seats on one side and 
two on the other. It looked out of proportion. It did not 
then occur to me that they were economizing space in this 
way instead of seating the people the way they do in the ordi- 
nary coach. By this seating arrangement we can accommo- 
date one hundred people. Then the question arose, What 
about the railroad transportation? We have got the car, but 
we have not got the railroad companies yet. We got the car 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul, and the car was dedicated and 
thoroughly equipped for its service. The ladies of the differ- 
ent churches furnished it with table and bed linen, china and 
silverware—all that was necessary to make the outfit com- 
plete. I called upon the general manager of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, Mr. William S. Mellen, who recently was 
called to his reward, a Christian man, I believe with all my 
heart. I told him what we had, and showed him the pictures 
of the car. He looked at them and smiled. He said, ‘‘I 
think thiscar is an excellent thing.” I said, ‘‘I am real glad 
to hear you say that; the question I want toask you is, What 
can you do about the transportation of this car?’’ He smiled 
again, touched a button by his desk, and his assistant did the 
rest. Mr. Mellen dictated a letter which read like this: 


“No Division Superintendents and Conductors of the 
Northern Pacific System: You will pass Mr. Boston W. 
Smith, and one attendant, with Gospel Car Hvangel. You 
will take the car on any train he desires, and side-track it 
wherever he wishes. You will make it as pleasant for Mr. 
Smith as you can.”’ 

I thought Iowned the Northern Pacific Railroad when I 
got that letter. When I was Kast speaking about chapel car 
work a gentleman listened to me, and after the meeting he 
said, ‘‘T would like to haye you call at my office, in the Mills’ 
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Building, when you are in New York City.’’ That gentleman 
wrote out a pass over the Southern Pacific system for the car 
and two persons, then I thought [ owned the Southern Pacific 
system. There is no trouble about the railroads; we have not 
asked a single railroad company to transport that car which 
has charged us a single cent. They see it is a good thing for 
their lines of road, and when, a little while ago, we had occa- 
sion to take Car No. 1 off the Northern Pacific tracks, they 
did not want us to do it. They said, ‘‘ You want to go on 
some other road?’ I said, ‘‘Yes.’’ They said, ‘‘ Well, get 


another car and take it on that road, but just keep this car on ~ 


ours,’’ showing that the railroad men appreciate it. 

After I had received this letter the question came to me, 
“Ts there a real need for this kind of work after all?’ Thad 
to have an assistant in the car, so I took my own little girl, 
fourteen years old, as my organist, and we started on a tour 
of inspection a thousand miles west of Minneapolis on the 
Northern Pacific road. I believe in the printing press and in 
printer’s ink, and so I had printed thirty or forty thousand 
circulars containing a picture of the outside and the inside of 
the car. I knew I would have a great many questions asked 
about the car. I wanted to save my breath for the meetings 
I should have to conduct, so I had printed this information, 


‘The Chapel Car is sixty feét long, ten feet wide and will 


accommodate 100 people. It was donated to the American 
Baptist Publication Society for Sunday-school, missionary and 
evangelistic work by Messrs. John B. Rockefeller, Charles L. 
Colby, Colgate Hoyt, James B. Colgate, John B- Trevor and 
K. J. Barney.’’ These were the gentlemen who composed the 


car syndicate. They presented this car to our Sunday-school - 


society free from all charge, paid for its cost and put it into 
our hands without any mortgage or anything of that kind on 
it. We had printed these words, ‘‘The car is to be side- 
tracked in small railroad towns and an opportunity given to 


the people to attend evangelistic services for the organization — 


” 


of Sunday-schools in new towns;’’ and then in larger type 
‘““Would the car be of service in your town or neighborhood? 
If so please write to ‘Chapel Car Evangel, Minneapolis’.”” We 


were gone some three or four weeks on the first trip, and- 


stopped from one day to three or four days in places according 
to the importance of the town. On returning from that trip 
do’ you think we found that there was any call for this kind 
of work? Why, those circulars which we had distributed at 
the little stations brought inyitations enough within those 
three weeks to keep the car going for the next three years ; 
and that means two meetings every day in the week and from 
five to six on Sunday, if we should not get another invitation. 
This showed the need for this kind of work, Then came the 
question, ‘‘Where shall we begin?’ How can we answer all 
these invitations? Then I said, ‘‘ Ask God for direction.” I 
believe he has given it, and his blessing has been upon the 
work. 

Now, I shall endeavor to answer those questions which L 
think you would ask me if you were permitted to do go, 


a 


t 
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“How do you inaugurate work ina new town?’’ Usually wesend 
pictures of the car ahead tothe towns, for the car never goes to 
any place to which itis not invited. Invitations are sent, and 
we consider the needs of the place as far as possible and have the 
car go to that place. hese picturesof the car are sent ahead 
printed on cardboard announcing that the car will be at that 
town two weeks from the next Sunday, and the invitation is 
extended to everybody in that neighborhood to attend service 
in the car. Every time the car has stopped at.any of those 

-places there has always been a large congregation, and some- 
times the people have crowded the car full two and three 
times on Sunday. Some of you who have never lived in these 
sparsely settled neighborhoods do not know how many of these 
little places have been deprived of church privileges for a 
long time. There come into the car the saints of God, those 
who haye gone West to make their last home on earth and 
have taken up a claim in. that northwestern country. At one 
service an old lady came into the car and sat there while a 
Sunday-scbool was being organized and heard the gospel 
preached the rest of the day. After the school had been 
organized she said, ‘‘ Do you know, this is the first privilege I 
have had of attending religious services in five years?’”’ I said 
“Why? She said, ‘lam living with John out on his farm 
and we are fifteen miles away from the nearest church.’’ 
There are people who drive ten or fifteen, twenty to twenty- 
five miles to attend services in this car. 

Those of you who have been interested in organizing new 
Sunday-schools know that it is difficult to find a community 
where there are boys and girls in which you can’t organize a 
Sunday-school. I found a great many objections made to 
organizing schools for this reason ‘or that, but I have discoy- 
ered that you can find a way to organize a school if you set 
about it, if you have your heart in the work. My Sunday- 
school motto has come to be, ‘‘ Do the best you can with what 
you have.’’ If I could get every Sunday-school worker in this 
country to work along that line I tell you it would not be long 
before Brother Jacobs and Brother Reynolds would see this 
land of ours evangelized as well as organized into Sunday- 
school work. 

Another question about the car work was, ‘‘Can we make- 
it permanevt?’’ We have found that if we hayen’t the mate- 

vial for a superintendent when we begin, that by the time we 
have had a week or two of evangelistic services in a town, 
and have had the people come to us from the country round, 
we have succeeded in zetting somebody for the superintend- 
ent of that school. I want to say further abont the perma- 
nency of the work, that we have organized thirty-two Sunday- 
schools into churches, for we try tu have the Sunday-school 
form a church just as soon as possible. I believe that is what 
we all should work for in our Sunday-schools. The perma- 
nency of the work is shown in the fact that we have organ- 
ized thirty-two already, and the calls are coming so fast that 
if we could hurry the work we might organize about six or 
seven Sunday-schools every week if we worked it that way; 
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but we want to do solid and permanent work. Over those 
thirty-two churches we have settled pastors, who have gone in 
and taken possession. When the car is to be sent away the 
question arises, ‘‘What are we going to do for achapel?’? And 
the people rise up in their community—in one: little com- — 
munity which comes to my mind, the people raised in three 
days $1,350 to build a chapel, to house the work which had 
been organized in the chapel car. It can be permanent. 

I believe this chapel car work is the nineteenth century 
method of doing missionary work. We are praying God to 
give us more chapel cars. I am glad to say that recently there 
was dedicated at Denver, upon our anniversary, Chapel Car 
No. 2, in every way superior to the one we had before. It i8 
seventy feet long, and by a different arrangement 150 people 
can be accommodated. While I was East last winter speaking 
about this work, there was a gentleman in the congregation 
listening to me, and he said: ‘‘It seems to me that this chapel 
car work is a very important work.’’ A little while after he 
wrote this letter to the American Baptist Publication Society: 
‘Dear Brethren—For some time past I have been deeply inter- 
ested in the chapel car work conducted by your organization. 
From the addresses at your anniversary made by your own 
official representative I have been led to believe this mission- 
ary evangelistic agency has possibilities of usefulness which 
are not to be exhausted for a long time to come I therefore 
now offer to pay the entire cost of Chapel Car No, 8 upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: First, that there shall be secured from the 
denomination a sum of money sufficient to construct and put 
in operation Chapel No. 4 before the close of 1894. Second, 
that my wife, whom I desire to honor while living, shall have 
the privilege of naming the car. I hope I may be allowed to 
suggest, inasmuch as your society is national, that one of 
those cars, say No. 3 or No. 4, be used by you to aid the cause 
of Christ as represented by the Baptist denomination in the 
Southern States. If these conditions are accepted by your 
body I hold myself ready to complete and equip Chapel Car 
No.3. Awaiting your pleasure, Iam, yours fraternally, Wil- 
liam Hitt.’’ 

God’s hand is in this movement and we are going to see 
more chapel cars running over this land of ours. I believe 
that there is not a railroad company in this country, knowing 
the work which is being done among their men along the lines 
of their road, but what will be willing to carry just as many 
cars as we can get into this northwestern country. 

Brethren, pray for God’s blessing to rest upon the work as — 
it is being carried on in these Sunday-school missionary cars. 


The nominating committee then reported as follows: 

Your committee on nominations submits the following as 
its report. 

The officers of the conference to be as follows: 

President, Prof. H. M. Hamill, Jacksonville, Il. 

Secretary, Miss Mamie F. Huber, Louisville, Ky. 
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Program Committee, Rey. f. M. Fergusson, Trenton, N. 
J.; Alfred Day, Toronto; Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 

At the suggestion of several members of the conference, 
your committee takes the liberty of making the following rec- 
ommendations: 

1. That the president and secretary, together with the 
program committee, shall constitute the executive committee. 

2. That the officers be elected triennially at the confer- 
ence held in connection with the international convention. 

3. That the regular meetings be held triennially in con- 
nection with the international convention, and that informal 
meetings be held annually in connection with meetings of the 
international executive committee in accordance with the reso- 
lution adopted by that committee at Chautauqua in August, 
1892. 

4. Membership.—Recognizing this conference as auxiliary 
to the International Sunday-school convention, and under its 
direction, that the membership consists of international, state, 
provincial, territorial and county officers and field workers, 
but this does not exclude from its sessions any persons inter- 
ested in Sunday-school work. 

Hehibits.—That the executive committee procure for exhi- 
bition at each regular meeting of the conference, all available 
printed matter, including maps, charts, blanks, reports, asso- 
ciation papers, and any other appliances helpful to the work. 

We recommend, that in view of the special labor of Mr. W.J. 
Semelroth, of Missouri, in planning and preparing for this the 
first session of the Field Workers’ Conference, that the hearty 
thanks of this body be tendered to him. 

(Signed) Marion LAWRANCE, | 
H. M. Hamiuu, 
Mamis I’, Huser, | Committee, 
S. Murrpap, 
Curtis P. Cor, 

Mr. W. B. Jacobs, of Dlinois, moved the adoption of the 
report, this motion meeting with a number of secunds. 

Pror. H. M. Hamrun, (Illinois): I rise to a question of 
privilege. I beg to speak a personal word. I was a member 
of that nominating committee and I went before it with the 
sincere desire to lay the honor of the presidency of this Field 
Workers’ conference at the feet of other brethren. I had in 
my mind two brethren who well deserve the honor of this 
body; and [ sincerely, and in the fear of God and in tender 
affection for them desired that they might receive this honor. 
One of those two brethren was mainly instrumental, asa mem- 
ber of that committee, in placing this honor upon me. 
Friends, if I have friends here, in all sincerity, and in thank- 
fulness to the committee and especially to the brother through 
whose instrumentality largely [ have been nominated, I beg 
of you, as my friends, to leave me out of the question, and 
permit me to makea motion of substitution for the presidency 
of this body, that Marion Lawrance, of Toledo, Ohio, be 
elected its president. Will some one second this motion and 
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will you permit it to prevail? Ihave good reasons for making 
it and you wil! oblige me by granting my request. 

Several delegates, with evident reluctance, seconded Mr. 
Hamill’s motion. 


The chairman put the question on the adoption of the 
substitute motion offered by be Hamill, which was unani-_ 


mously adopted. 
The chairman then called pow the conference to vote on 


the adoption of the report as amended by Prof. Hamill’s sub-_ 


stitute motion, and said report as amended was unanimously 
adopted. 
R. W. HArzg, (Illinois): We only voted to substitute Mr. 


Lawrance’s name in place of Prof. Hamill’s. We have not” 


voted to leave Mr. Hamill out entirely. ; 

CHAIRMAN SEMELROTH: Let this be by general consent 
the substitution of one name for the other, making Prof. 
Hamill a member of the program committee. Is this agree- 
able to the conference? (Cries of ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes.’’) 

The conference then joined in singing ‘‘ Nearer my God to 
Thee;’’ .President Lawrance offered prayer, and thus was 
brought to a close this religious feast, the First Conference 
of International Sunday School Field Workers. 


HISTORICAL NOTE. 


W. J. SEMELROTH. 


The movement for organization had its origin in an edi- 
torial advocating such a conference, in the Missouri Sunday- 
school Evangel of August, 1892. The suggestion was received 
with universal favor, and at a meeting of the International 
Executive Committee, and other Sunday-school workers, held 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., the same month, a preliminary meet- 
ing was held. The chairman was instructed to present the 
matter fully to the International Committee and ask their 


wish and advice, which was done the next day. The commit- — 


tee endorsed the movement and commended it enthusiastically. 
A formal meeting of the field workers was held the same 


evening, the above action was reported, and a permanent - 


organization was e“tected by the election of Mr. W. J. Semel- 


roth, of Missouri, as president; Rey. Samuel I. Lindsay, of - 


Des Moines, Iowa, Secretary, and a Program Committee, with 


the President as chairman, and Mr. Marion Lawrance, of To- © 


ledo, Ohio, and Mr. M. H. Reynolds, of Owosso, Michigan. 

The program as arranged was carried out in every particu- 
lar on the day preceding the great International and World’s 
Conventions at St. Louis; and August 30, 1893, will ever be a 
specially memorable day to many of the Lord’s servants. 
Thus was inaugurated an additional practical movement in 
conection with the International Sunday-school work that can 
not fail to be of far-reaching effect upon the future religious 
work of this continent to the glory of the King. 


. Seventh International Sunday School Convention 


FIRST DAY—EVENING-SESSION, 
Wrmpnespay, August 80, 1898. 


The first session of the Seventh International Sunday-school 
Convention was held Wednesday evening, August 80th, and 
was opened at 7:30 with a praise service conducted by Prof. 
L. FF. Lindsay. Prof. Charles H. Galloway presided at the 
organ, and a magnificent choir of young ladies and gentle- 
men filled the entire platform, An audience, which occupied 
every available seat, engaged heartily in the service of song, 
and ‘‘Happy Days,’’ ‘‘Sowing the Gospel Seed,’’ ‘‘Save One,”’ 
“Speed Away,’ ‘‘Hear Us, Oh Saviour,’’ ‘Marching to the 
Land Above,’’ and ‘‘ Wonderful Story of Love’' were sung so 
enthusiastically that the great building seemed to vibrate un- 
der the powerful voice of song. 

At 8 p.m., Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, called the vast 
assemblage to order and said: ‘‘It is my very great pleasure 
to call this convention to order and to introduce to it the pres- 
ident, Hon. John G. Harris, of Alabama.’’ 

Present Harris: The closing prayer when we adjourned 
at Pittsburgh, over three years ago, was made by Dr. Randolph, 
of Rhode Island, and I think it is fitting that the opening 
prayer to-night should be made by the same brother. 

he audience, in response to the request of the president, 
arose and Dr. Randolph offered a fervent prayer, thanking 
God for the blessings of the Gospel, the privilege of working to 
advance His kingdom, and for the opportunity of meeting to- 
gether in convention, closing with an earnest supplication for 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit during the deliberations of the 
coming sessions. 


“ADDRESS OF WELCOME, FOR THE, CITY. 


OYRUS P. WALBRIDGE, MAYOR OF ST. LOUIS. 


- 


We are all prone to admire and to be influenced to some 
extent by externals. We judge a city by the beauty of its 
parks, the regularity of its streets, the splendor of its archi- 
‘tecture, and the bustle of its business. We judge a state by its 
mountains and rivers, its farms, mines and manufactories, 
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We read of ancient peoples and are charmed by descriptions 
of their palaces, their temples of worship, their amphitheatres 
for amusement, their aqueducts, and their highways. We go 
to Europe and we return with a glowing story of the Notre 
Dame, the Unter den Linden, and Westminster Abbey. We 
go the World’s Columbian Exposition and we stand in awe of 
the acre upon acre of architectural splendor. We gaze with 
wouder and amaze upon the huge trusses that span the build- 
ings. Do we not sometimes estimate a church by the height 
of its steeple or the size of its contributions? Do we not too 
often estimate a religious movement by its bulk? I do not 
mean to criticise; | mean only to suggest that there may be a 
higher motive than external appearances. One poet has said; 


‘Sculptors of life are we 
With our souls uncarved before us.”’ 


How often we pause upon the street to watch a skilled 


workman earving some difficult design upon the granite front 
of a great building! How we wonder at the skill of the sculp- 
tor as he chisels the statue before him into perfect form! 
Yet, are we not all sculptors? Are we not all, every moment 
of our lives, carving characters that are to last not for an age, 


but forever’ I submit, then, is not the true measure of a city_ 


or a State or a church the sentiment that inspires its mem- 
bers to action? Babylon was once mistress of the world; her 
walls, her temples, and her hanging gardens have returned to 
desert waste, but the charts of the heavens prepared by the 
genius of her people are a living reality to the astronomers of 
our day. The beautiful architecture of ancient Rome is no 
more, but Roman laws awaken patriotism, and Roman cour- 
age is still an inspiration to the youth of the world. Concord 
and Lexington had no ships, no palaces, yet the spirit of their 
people fired the heart of a continent and made possible Ameri- 
can independence. In a few months the splendor of the White 
City will have passed away, but the intelligence that planned 
it and the energy and skill that executed those plans, in a 
period wonderfully brief, will still live as the spirit of America. 
Bethlehem made nod pretense to architecture or commerce, yet 
there went out from her a sentiment that has illumined the 
world and established the brotherhood of man. 

I am asked now to extend a welcome to this throng of earn- 
est men and women whose lives are devoted to implanting in 
the hearts of men that spirit of Bethlehem, ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
good will to men.’’ I know of no one who can more appropri- 
ately endorse that sentiment than an executive whose duty it is 
to enforce the laws. I know of no nation that ought more gladly 
to encourage that sentiment than this great busy nation of 
ours, the will of whose people is its supreme law. I know of 
no city that can more graciously welcome representatives from 
every point of the compass.than this central city of the Amer- 
ican Union. I welcome you not in form but in fact. I wel- 
come you because I believe the efforts of this convention will 
be to attain, not unto largeness, but unto excellence. I wel- 
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come you because I believe your every act will be inspired by 
the sentiment of that old hymn, which says: 


‘*Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or expressed, 
The motion of a hidden fire, 
Which burneth in the breast.” 


Present Harris: The chief executive of the state was 
expected to have been present, but is unavoidably absent. 
Rey. Dr. Rhodes has been requested to make the address of 
welcome on behalf of the churches of this city. I take pleas- 
ure in introducing Dr. Rhodes. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, FOR THE CHURCHES OF 
ST. LOUIS. 


REV. M. RHODES, D. D. 


Mr. President and Christian Friends:—\l was very much 
impressed a few days ago, in conversation. with one of our 
good missionaries from Africa, with the sense of righteous- 
ness the natives have with respect to anything that par- 
ticularly concerns themselves. There was a young man 
among them who had an exuberance of affection, and, in- 
stead of bestowing it upon one of hisadmirers, he spread it out 
over three. He believed in the triple alliance. It was only 
possible for him to marry one of them, and they very well 
knew it; and having an understanding among themselves that 
he was devotedly attached to all of them, they determined to 
see which one of the trinity would be the favored bride. He 
was to deliver an address, and they put themselves in the 
bridal attire of the country and went to the place where he 
was to speak. They sat immediately in front of him, and, lo 
and behold, when he arose under great stress of eloquence, 
‘mystery and power, there they were! He was startled, and 
said: ‘‘Bredren, de ’Postle Paul was in a strait ’*twixt two, 
but I am in de strait *twixt three;’’ then overwhelmed with a 
flood of emotion, like a prudent man to avoid the evil, he hid 
himself. With the First Conference of International Field 
Workers, the International Convention and the World’s Con- 
vention, | am ina strait betwixt three, but I shall not allow 
myself to be so overcome with the perplexities of the situation 
as to fail to say that I hope what little I have to say shall 
cheerfully be said-on this occasion. I have this advantage 
over my sable brother in that I can devote my attention to all 
three without any impropriety whatever. 

I very much regret that his excellency, the chief magis- 
trate of the state, is not present, for Iam certain it would be 
a great honor to this noble State of Missouri if it had been 
possible to make such recognition of this magnificent conven- 
tion. I do not hesitate to say it is here to conserve the highest 
interests of the state, and when the Sunday-school has disap- 
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peared from any commonwealth, then will degeneracy have set 
in, and our march will be back to anarchy and paganism. 

Iam not here to represent the state, but 1 am to speak in 
behalf of the churches of this city. Most heartily do I wel- 
come you to the love and to the fellowship of the church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in the City of St. Louis. We are of 
various names, but with you we are of one spirit and one pur- 
pose. You have come across the sea and across the continent 
to clasp hands with us in one great and blessed cause, the best 
under the sun. Heartily we welcome you! What else could 
wedo? What else ought we todo? I regard this as the most 
remarkable convention that has ever assembled. It is the 
noblest in its spirit! It is the sublimest in its object! Notes 
from all directions, from all points of the world come to us 
here and swell into a great harmony, not only of praise, but 
of prayer, co-operation and planning for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God! All hail a convention like this in any 
city that is noble enough to enjoy its privilege. It contem- 
plates the future citizenship of the country, the future man- 
hood, the future womanhood, the future motherhood, the 
future fatherhood, the future home, the future state, the 
future church, the future world! This is God’s method of 
making all things new and bringing in the fulfillment of that 
glorious chant which echoed in the skies of Bethlehem. 
It is coming! It must come! 

We welcome you, my Christian friends, because you stand 
for the infallible, ever-true Word of God. Not for a piece- 
‘meal Bible, but for the whole magnificent Book. That Book 
which stands to-day invulnerable to all attacks, the beacon 
light of the world, until He comes on whose vesture is writ- 
ten ‘‘King of kings and Lord of lords.’’ I welcome you be- 
cause you are the originators of the noblest plan for the study 
of this Book ever conceived on the face of the earth, the In- 
ternational System of Lessons. This is our beacon light! 
There need be no fear of a nation so long as the children of 
that nation are indoctrinated in the good Word of God. Men 
may scorn it or cast it aside, clever minds on many continents 
may be wise above what is written and no longer bow to its 
authority, but the children of the Sunday-schools will take it 
“up as a banner of God and bear it aloft and onward until the 
song of redemption is heard throughout the world. We wel- 
come you because we need you; you bring usa blessing. Most 
appropriately has the mayor spoken for our city, and we con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have such a mayor. I am glad 
that we have a mayor who can accord such a welcome tosuch 
a convention as this. It isan event in our history. Are we 
not in process of regeneration? What means this magnificent 
audience, if not that there are still some persons who believe 
in the truth of the living God! We need you, brethren, be- 
cause, great aS we are, and beautiful in all you see about us, 
we are given much toearthly seeking and pleasure, and you 
come to divert our attention to something else. You are tous | 
as the outstretched hands of God in benediction. Here are 
old veterans with long lives wealthy in good experiences, some 
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of whose faces are aglow with the coming dawn! Here are ~ 
the young and the vigorous, full of faith, hope and wisdom, 
armed with the Master’s armor, with hearts full of zeal and 
hands open to what I believe is the greatest opportunity of the 
centuries, the spread of the Truth, and of the Sunday-schools 
through it and by it. How can we look upon you and listen 
to you and commune with you without receiving a blessing? 
You have come and you will go, but we will set ourselves to 
our tasks helped by the blessing you haye brought to us. 
Welcome, I say, as the ministers of God sent to refresh us as 
with a draught from the river of life! ~ 

We welcome you because you stand for a co-operative unit 
in which we firmly believe, and which I hold is the demand 
of the great needs of the century and the challenge of the 
providence of God. This world will never be saved by a 
divided church. This world needs to be lifted Godward, 
elevated in its secular industries, in its manners of life and in 
its intellectual, civil and political activities, until it shall face 
the Son of God, and his likeness shall be imprinted upon it, 
which can never be done without the co-operation of God’s 
people everywhere throughout the earth. If I could I would 
take the hand of every Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Con- 
gregationalist, Lutheran, and of all who honor Jesus Christ 
and lay them in the open palm of the Son of God, and in the 
presence of the need of this world I would clasp them in one 
miehty co-operative effort for the world’s redemption. Then 
I would say to all the nations of the earth, ‘Join us in this 
which is the will of Jehoyah,’’ and it would not be long until 
the suffering, sinning world would be lifted to the bosom of 
God. As the encouragers and promoters of this thought of 
co-operation, | bid you a hearty welcome. 

I welcome you because your charge is the children’s care. 
How wise this great conyention needs to be! If we close our 
eyes to this fact we are dull to one of the greatest necessities 
of the times, and we fail to apprehend one of the mightiest 
forces for the regeneration of mankind—the salvation of the 
children. When the great Reformation came about, Luther 
looked about. him, and, seeing the superstition that prevailed 
everywhere, made a catechism; and then, great soul as he 
was, he brought the children around him and taught them 
the Word of God. He established a Sunday-school. In the 
National Gallery in the city of Naples there is a magnificent 
painting. It represents a benign angel, and down at her feet 
stands a little child. One hand is over the child, while the 
other points upward; and though near by stands the destroyer 
of souls waiting for his prey, he can’t get at this child. This 
convention is that angel, saving, protecting and ‘training the 
children in the fear of God, and | bid you a most hearty. wel- 
come. 

I welcome you, my Christian friends, by the memory of 
the reformers, martyrs and saints of all ages, by the memory 
of Robert Raikes and Harlon Paige, of Father Paxon and 
Chidlaw, and last, but not least, of our Wolfe (the right sort of 
wolf), and of our. Jacobs, Reynolds, Greenwoods and Morri- 
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sons, and that noble army of men and women who have made 
the history of the Sunday-school a revelation and a singing 
prophecy of God. 

Lastly, I welcome you by the immortal beauty of the dear 
children who have been trained in the Sunday-school and 
saved therein and sing the new song; by all the saved little 
ones who live in heaven. I bid you welcome in the name of 
Jesus Christ and in behalf of the churches. Welcome! Thrice 
welcome! And may the blessing of God rest upon and abide 
with you in all your deliberations. 


The choir sang most acceptably ‘‘Anarmy with banners,”’ 
a song inscribed to the coming delegates of the International 
and World’s Sunday-school Conventions. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS, STATE AND CITY. 


D. R. WOLFE, ST. LOUIS. 


Mr. President and Fellow Sunday-school Workers:—TVruth- 
fully I cansay to you here to-night that my heart is filled with 
something akin to the sense of gratitude I felt when the con- 
vention in Pittsburgh accepted the invitation of St. Louis for 
the Seventh International and the World’s Second Convention. 
T rejoice in the opening of this convention so auspiciously 
this evening, and, Mr. Presicent and fellow Sunday-school 
workers, when this government was founded an all-wise Proy- 
idence indelibly impressed upon the minds and hearts of its 
founders the inestimable value of both civil and religious lib- 
erty. 

That each might be the more highly prized they decreed 
each should stand separately, relying upon its own merits for 
its perpetuity. The lapse of more than one hundred years 
has fully demonstrated the wisdom of our forefathers, and to- 
day we rejoice in the privilege of welcoming the chosen repre- 
sentatives of every nation of the earth to a land of civil and 
religious liberty. The highest aim of this government is the 
greatest possible good to the greatest possible number of its 
people, recognizing the independence of all men and the 
equality of all men before the law, and high above all the 
honor due Him from whose bountiful hand we receive ‘every 
good and every perfect gift,’’ whose boundless love demands 
our highest reverence and our best service. On behalf of 
those it is my honor to represent—the Missouri Sunday-school | 
Association—it is my pleasure to welcome you to a common- 
wealth of one hundred and fourteen counties, in every one of 
which we have an effective county Sunday-school association, 
in many of them every township is thoroughly organized, and 
throughout our state, Christians of every name are exerting _ 
their best efforts unitedly for the upbuilding of Christ’s king- 
dom, forgetting the differences and prejudices of the past, 
which of old found expression in the words, ‘‘I am of Paul, and 
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I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ,’’ as though 
Christ were divided. 

Filled with this spirit, many thousands of earnest, faithful 
Christians of every denomination in this commonwealth are 
earnestly and unitedly praying and working for the upbuild- 
ing of Christ’s kingdom upon earth, and the hastening of the 
glad day when He “whose right it is to reign shall come again 
as King of kings and Lord of lords and reign eternally. 

Why should not Christianity lead every other influence 
known to man for the uplifting of humanity? 

We believe in evangelization, in individual house to house 
presentation of the Gospel invitation, personal interest awak- 
ens personal activity, personal activity strengthens personal 
life, personal life manifests personal character, and the greatest 
need of the world to-day is personal character, based upon and 
moulded after the living Word. To be co-workers with Christ 
in purifying and elevating human character is the grandest 
employment in which man can engage,-and how can we per- 
form this great work more effectively than by implanting 
divine truth in all its beauty and in all its power in the minds 
and hearts of the young? 

To this great work, through these great conventions, I wel- 
come you to-day, not only as a representative of our state asso- 
ciation, but in behalf of the St. Louis Sunday-school union, 
whose 514 members, from hearts filled with love for the Master, 
united as one, bid you welcome as brothers and sisters of the 
great household of faith, and pray you God-speed in the great 
work before you. We rejoice in the privilege of welcoming 
kindred spirits from every nation of the earth, whose hearts 
beat as one in the same great cause, and whose spirits are 
filled with the same zeal that through the revolving centuries 
of time has lightened the darkest ages of our race with the 
fires of devotion to truth, duty and conscience, and whose 
highest joy is found in the service of him whose boundless 
love brought life and immortality to light. 

It is not only the privilege, but the ‘duty, of every faithful 
Sunday-school worker to reflect this light along the pathway 
of life, that all who are groping through the darkness of un- 
belief may be reached with its life-giving rays and made heirs 
to eternal glory. 

It gives me great pleasure to state that the warm words of 
welcome from his honor, our mayor, voice the sentiments of a 
city of 600,000 people who have chosen a Christian gentleman 
as our highest civil officer. 

When we look over the world we see the dawning of the 
day when all political parties shall turn to Christianity for 
their most faithful standard bearers 

While we should ever guard with jealous care the inesti- 
mable legacy of civil and religious liberty left us by the foun- 
ders of our government, we must never forget that it is the 
duty and privilege of Christianity to furnish the world the 
highest type of manhood and womanhood, worthy of the high- 
est positions of trust, social, commercial and political. 

The great struggle now being waged throughout the world 
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between capital and labor, demanding the world’s most care- 
ful thought, will never be settled until the great law laid 
down by our divine Master is fulfilled: ‘‘ Therefore, all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 


to them; for this is the law and the prophets.’’ Matthew vii:12. ~ 


May the discussions and decisions of these conventions be 
filled with the Christ spirit and hasten the day when the mul- 
titudes of the heavenly host shall again be heard singing in 
glad hallelujahs, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.’’ In behalf of our individual 
Sunday-schools we welcome you to our homes and family cir- 
cles, assuring you it will give us pleasure to share with you 
the best of our living as a token of our deep interest in the 
great cause you represent, as well as the representatives of a 
great cause, and we trust many personal friendships may 
result from these pleasant associations that will make your 
sojourn with us, and she i with you, one of happiest memory to 
us all. i 


RESPONSE FROM THE NORTH. 
8. P. LEET, OF QUEBEC. 


Mr. President and Brothers and Sisters:—Allow me first of 
all to say that I regret very much that my friend Dr. Kelly, of 
Montreal, who was first selected to reply for the North, is not 
here, first for your sakes and for those for whom I speak, as it 
would have been a better speech; and second, for’ my own 
sake, as I expected until this morning he would have been 
here, and consequently I am unprepared, but I am sure you 
will understand me. After receiving the royal welcome which 
we have had this day in eloquent words and deeds, for I see 
you have a special illumination in our honor, that we may 
be the better able to see your beautiful city and appreciate its 
beauties and its merits. J am overwhelmed, too, when I 
think of the constituency which I represent—the Northland. 
How large it is! From St. Louis up to the north pole, from 
the Behring Sea, with its seals, Alaska, British Columbia and 
Washington, with their salmon and mines of gold and silver 
and precious stones aud great mountains, to Labrador and 
Newfoundland and New England, with their whales and cod- 
fish, and a space between large enough to drown all Europe, 
with a river large enough to anchor the navies of the world; 
yes, and the land of Chicago and the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position. I am going to claim Chicago in my constituency, 
for lam sure the South won’t have it, and nobody now pre- 
tends it is West; it is entirely too fast to belong to the East; 
beside; the East is not big enough to Hold it. It must, there- 
fore, fall to the North, for north is the only direction it can 
grow and find room enough, the only direction on this conti- 
nent where anybody has started to go and has not got there. 


Consequently if anybody is ever to go and get there, it must — 


remain for Chicago to do it; and who can speak for Chicago 
alone—who dare speak for it? 
What a place in history the Northlands and the Northmen 
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have. Have not the conquering heroes always come from the 
Northland? It was they who overcame Rome; and in enumer- 
ating the kings of England we were taught in our boyhood to 
say, ‘‘First, William the Norman” (our Northman), then 
‘William, his son.’’ By the number of Canadians whom I 
have found on this side, and in high places, too, and the num- 
ber we have left, I warn you to take care that history does not 
repeat itself. 

What legends and what stories equal those of the North- 
land? What time of the year is so sweet, so merry, so full of 
blessed: memories, yea, and so holy to the eleven millions of 
Sunday-school children we reprosent here, as the Christmas 
tide? And whoever thinks of Christmas without associating 
with it that divine spirit of self-sacrifice and self-denial that 
we may give of our best to make others happy, which has taken 
form in the hoary saint ever young, and ever young because 
he is the childyen’s saint, with love and sunshine in his eyes 
and ice on his beard, with his reindeer and sledge and merry 
bells. Dear old St. Nicholas? 

If I could go on and teil of all the greatness and the glory 
and beauties of the Northland, of its brave men and beautiful 
women, I should never stop; and I must stop, but before I do 
so I nfust not forget that the Northland, which I now’speak 
for, has developed at least (I don’t know where he was born), 
the man whom we delight to honor to-day, and whom we are 
all so pleased to see with us, and whom we hope God in his 
mercy will spare many years to be our leader—B. F. Jacobs, 
chairman of our executive committee. 

Yes, ’tisa pleasant thing tospeak for the Northland at this 
conyention—a convention of the Sunday-schools of the 
churches of the Lord Jesus Christ. Do you know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have sometimes thought we ought to change our 
name. We call ourselves the International Sunday-school 
convention, or the World’s Sunday-school convention, or such 
and such a state or provincial Sunday-school convention. We 
all know what Sunnay-school means, to us anyway, but the 
anarchists have a Sunday-school in Chicago, and to heathen 
nations it has no meaning; why should we not call ourselves a 
convention of Sunday-schools of the church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, North American section. ~ 

I would like to see the name of the Lord Jesus in our title. 
We then might sometime hope to see the church at work, 
knowing neither North, South, East or West, knowing neither 
Episcopal, Baptist, and perhaps some time not, even Roman 
Catholic section, but only the church of Jesus the Saviour and 
Redeemer. Then let us be in name what I am sure we really 
are, a convention of the Sunday-schools of the church of 
Jesus Christ, North American division. 

Tam also glad to respond for the Northland, as I believe 
when you hear the reports read you will find that in work 
and gifts it holds an honorable, if not first place. It is an 
honor and a pleasure too for me to-day to reply to the address of ~ 
welcome for the Northland. But in 1896 I trust the Northland 
may haye the honor and the privilege of giving the address of 
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welcome to the next convention, from the top of Mt. Royal 
upon the banks of the imperial St. Lawrence. Those of you 
who attended the First World’s Sunday-school convention in 
London and remember the reception tendered to the delegates 
by the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen will be pleased to know 
that he has been appointed Governor General of the Dominion 
of Canada, and if God spares him he will no doubt be its 
Governor General in 1896, and so whether our reception will 
be a royal one or not, we will attempt at any rate to make it 
vice-royal, and have it graced with the presence of the honor- 
able Christian gentleman and his beautiful countess, who we 
expect for the time being, by God’s graces, shall represent on 
the vice-regal throne at Ottawa Her Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 


RESPONSE FROM THE SOUTH. 
DAVID R. SCOTT, TEXAS. A 


Mr, Chairman, Members of the Convention and Citizens of the 
City of St. Louis:—We are very glad indeed to be in this gath- 
ering and to meet with so many of the Sunday-school workers 
from this and other lands, and to plan how we may best win 
the children and youth for Christ and train them for ‘active 
and aggressive service. 

It is my pleasant duty upon this occasion to say a few 
words from the Southland, and we most heartily join in the 
response of our brother from the North to the hearty welcome 
of the Mayor of this magnificent city, and to the representa- 
tive of your churches and to the representative of the empire 
organization of the South, the Missouri Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation. As Icome from the Empire state of the South, in 
magnificent distances at least, I can afford to concede this to 
my friend Mr. Wolfe. I was somewhat at a loss when asked 
to respond for the South to know the limit of my jurisdiction. 
I didn’t know whether’I should take a position like our friend 
from Canada took, that I represented from St. Louis to the 
south pole or not. I don’t know just what the South is now; 
I used to know about thirty years ago. If I were talking to a 
business gathering I would think you had reference to the 
country where we have a beautiful king resembling the white 
snow, King Cotton, whom I am giad to say has numerous 
rivals to his imperial domain both in field, factory and forge. 
If I were talking to a political gathering | would think you 
meant that country which is so intensely Democratic that the 
other parties have about quit putting up an opponent and just 
move to make it unanimous. But as Iam talking to Sunday- 
school representatives of the world, I should think it my mis- 
sion to speak simply for that land which has heretofore been 
known as the South, though it is now the New South, the 
South of which you form a part, St. Louis and Missouri; and 
all of the good things which our brethren have said here about 
St. Louis and about Missouri, about its. beautiful women and 
brave men, refer to the South, the place I represent. To shorten 
the remarks I am to make, I appropriate the whole thing. 
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But, my friends, in that Southland we have confronting us 
to-day a race problem for-which we need the earnest, honest, 
constant prayers of the Christian world to aid us in its solution 
in a Christian way; and if our friends and neighbors would re- 
member that most of us who are wrestling with that problem 
to-day were born under it and had nothing to do with its bring- 
ing about, they would perhaps pray more for us and criticise 
us less in our handling of it. We derive much consolation 
from the experience of St. Paul when he prayed three times 
that the thorn might be taken out of his flesh and the Lord 
said: ‘‘My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength shall 
be made perfect in weakness.’’ Pray that we may have that 
grace given unto us so that His strength may be made more 
perfect in our weakness in this great issue. 

I thank your excellent Mayor, whom I am happy to learn 
is a Christian gentleman and interested in the Sunday-school 
cause, our friend Dr. Rhodes, who represents the churches, 
and our friend Mr. Wolfe, who represents the State Sunday- 
school Association, for their hearty words of welcome, and in 
response to these words of cordial greeting I take pleasure in 
saying that the representatives of the South came to this con- 
vention for a baptism of fire in the Sunday-school work and 
we expect to get it. I come from that delightful Southland 
where summer and spring last all the year round, and where 
we know not what it is to see the snow; where flowers and 
fruits are perennial, where Sunday-schools need never go into 
winter querters if the superintendents and teachers will follow 
the Holy Spirit and let Him have His way, and work with a 
zeal that knows no flagging. 

But in speaking for the South I desire to say that we have 
an excuse for coming to this convention and acepting your 
generous hospitality, good people of St. Louis, and that is the 
cause of ten million of children under the age of eighteen 
years in the fourteen states I assume to speak for, in- 
cluding your own State of Missouri; children who are soon to 
take the place of the present Christian workers, and who are 
marching on to witness the glorious destiny of the Sunday- 
school and of the church of the living God. But there is an- 
other side to this picture, for out of that vast multitude is to 
be replenished the haunts of vice and iniquity which darken 
so many spots upon this beautiful earth;-and I want to im- 
press it upon your minds that from no designated strata of so- 
ciety comes that fearful crowd, but from all stratas alike; and 
the only place of safety for the children, where you may keep 
them out of that awful tomb and the doom that-follows it in 
the world to come, is to take them, as parents, and go with 
them into the Sunday-school, where they may learn the ways 
of eternal life and walk therein. This is what has brought us. 
together, and we from the South are happy to be here, to 
share your hospitality, to exult with you in this magnificent 
work and to talk with you about the things that pertain to 
the wonderful privilege of training little children for God. 
We are thrice happy to receive your hospitality in a cause 
like this. We knew that St. Louis was noted for its hospital- 
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ity, but, as the Queen of Sheba said when she came and saw the 
glory, wisdom and splendor of Solomon, ‘‘The half was never 
told.” 


And now, in behalf of the South, I can only say, citizens of 
St. Louis, good women and good men, we heartily thank you, 
and we pray that the richest blessing of Him whom we have 
met here to glorify may rest upon each one of you, and that 
every heart and every home throughout the country may re- 
ceive a blessing from this convention. 


RESPONSE. FROM THE EAST. 
RV. ALEXANDER HENRY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen:—It gives me great 
pleasure to-night, in behalf of the members of the Internation- 
al Sabbath-school Association here gathered, to respond to the 
cordial greeting which we have received from the ‘‘ greatest 
city in’ the world,’’ I come, as you have heard, from the 
Kast, and have the privilege of belonging to the delegation 
from Pennsylvania. In the few words which I shall say I 
will speak in behalf of the Kast. 

We all recognize the beauty and force of the words of the 
speakers from “the Northland and from the Southland, and 1 
think they will recognize, as we no doubt do, the fact that iu 
our Sabbath-school work we know no boundaries, neither 
North nor South, Kast nor West. Our friends from Canada, 
who have so cordially invited us to meet with them three years 
from this time, rejoice in the thought that upon the posses- 
sions of their honored queen the sun never sets. We who are 
engaged in this great Sabbath-school work can rejoice that 
while our kingdom is co-extensive with the shining of the sun, 
at the same time it is so thoroughly unified that it knows no 
boundaries of time or place. 

Those of us who were present at the meeting in Pittsburgh 
three years ago, to which Brother Wolfe referred, will remem- 
ber that when the question arose of where the next meeting of 
the International Convention should be held, the brethren 
from Chicago (with that shrinking modesty, shall I say?) of 
which we have heard to-night, urged that the meeting should 
be held in Chicago on the ground that Chicago haying Ob- 
tained the Columbian Exposition, all other gatherings might 
as well meet in that city. The delegates from St. Louis elo- 
quently contested this plea, and they advanced their argu- 
ment in these words as near as | can remember it: ‘‘When 
the Fair is being held in Chicago, and the world. and the 
flesh and the devil have gone there to enjoy it, when the grass 
is growing in our streets and the rush of business is stilled, St. 
Louis will be a quiet and appropriate place for holding the 
great Sabbath-school convention.’’? I need not say that this 
plea carried the day, and by a large majority St. Louis was 
selected as the place of the meeting of the Seventh Interna- 
tional and Second World’s Conventions. That was more than 
three years ago, but the years passed by and at the appointed 
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time the Exposition was opened at Chicago with a large num- 
ber of distinguished guests in attendance, but with no especial 
mention of that unenviable trio, the world, the flesh and the 
devil. However, when the local directory in opposition to the 
national commission, in opposition to the congress of the 
United States and in opposition to the well-known sentiment 
of the great majority of the American people, opened the gates 
of the Exposition upon the Sabbath day, we all must have felt 
that the prophecy of the St. Louis delegation was fulfilled, 
that the world and the flesh and the devil were at Chicago and 
getting in their best work. Recognizing the prophetic vision 
of our friends who invited us three years ago, we have come 


all the more cheerfully to accept your proffered hospitality. 


Now, if any hostile critie should point to the fact that this 
prophecy is not being fulfilled because we see no signs of 
grass growing in the streets of St. Louis, | would remind him 
that the modern higher criticism teaches us that we need not 
expect to see the fulfillment of the details of predictive 
prophecy. We are not to look for the fulfillment of the de- 
tails of predictive prophecy, but simply that the concept in 
the mind of the prophet should be fulfilled, and lam sure our 
friends from St, Louis can claim this to be the case. 

It gives me great pleasure to accept, with the brethren 
who have responded heretofore on behalf of the members of 
this convention, the hospitality offered to us because it comes 
to us from the civil government as well as from the churches, 
from the citizens and the Sabbath-schools. We rejoice in the 
fact that you have a model mayor: we hope the time will 
come when all our cities will have such. Happy will be that 
time in our land when in every city, large and small, shall be 
found Christian gentlemen at the head of the municipal goy- 
ernment. And let me say to you whoare engaged in Sabbath- 
school work that the chief way to bring about this glorious 
day is by pressing forward the work of the Sunday-school. In 
the Sunday-school we are training our future citizens, and the 


“work we are doing to-day will tell upon the destinies of our 


land in the days and years to come. 

At this point and time three great gatherings are being 
held in this country. Reference has been made to the Oolum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago. Multitudes from all parts of the 
earth are gathering there. and they find there a wonderful 
illustration of the progress of the civilization of the 19th cen- 
tury. In Washington another great gathering is being held, 
and men are turning their eyes thitherward to see what the 


Congress of the United States will do in regard to the great 


interests which are being brought before it—the silver prob- 
lem, the tariff and other matters. We to-night*ire inaugur- 
ating a great Sunday-school gathering. In some respects in 
the eyes of the world our meeting will. not be so important, 
and will not be so interesting. The public generally will not 
give us the same attention, and the newspapers throughout 
the land will not devote the same space to our proceedings 
which they will give to the occurrences of the Columbian Hx- 
position and to the debates in Congress; but none the less, as 
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we have been reminded to-night, is this gathering fully as im- 
portant and even more important than the other two. They 
are dealing for the most part with material interests, and as 
your honored Mayor has said to-night, those interests are not 
the highest, there is a higher standard and that is the stand- 
ard of character. This is the work in which we are engaged 
and we who haye come here are glad to see the deep interest 
you take init. When we heard this afternoon of the model 
organization that exists in your state (referring to the paper of 
Mr. W. J. Semelroth on ‘‘ A State Organized ’’) we felt that 
we had come to the right place to hold our great Sunday- 
school gathering; and therefore on behalf of the members of 
the International Convention here assembled I do most heart- 
ily accept the cordial greeting extended to us this evening. 


RESPONSE FROM THE WEST. 
REV. H. H. BELL, COLORADO. 


Mr. Chairman and Brother Workers :—The West is but a 
small country and necessarily to-night you will have a small 
speech to represent it, as the speaker was not aware until he 
was Called from the gallery, that he was to speak. Iam im- 
pressed, my friends, with the thought that you are not for- 
getting us, in one sense, in the West and we shall not forget 
you. Over yonder, in one of those great gatherings to which 
reference has been made to-night, they may refuse to give us 
our wishes in the West, they may refuse to give us silver, but, 
ladies and gentlemen and fellow workers of the United States 
and of the world, we propose anyway to give them an empire. 
We believe in America Americanizing her people, and we 
believe that the best way to Americanize is to.educate, and 
the best education we can give (in the West at least) is to give 
a Christian education. 

I notice by the statistics which probably’ you all have in 
your hands that in the large aggregate of the totals of mem- 
bership in the Sunday-schools of the United States, this “Lit- 
tle West’’ which comes last to-night is not least, but has al- 
most one-fourth of the pupils of the Sunday-schools; that 
means something! Our brother from the South said they con- 
fronted the race problem and other questions; in the West we 
confront the great immigration question; we have a large 
number of people coming to our western empire who know 
practically nothing concerning the Lord Jesus Christ, and we 
need your prayers that we may be able to Christianize these 
people and their children; that we may be able to give youan 
empire—not a divided empire in any sense of the word, but a 
Western empire to balance your Southern empire and your 
Northern empire and your Hastern empire—an empire that 
shall stand upon the everlasting Word of the everlasting God. 

Now I thought while our brother from Canada was speak- 
ing that he encroached a little bit on our West. We claim 
Alaska. If that brother-from Canada were to gather its 
present population and send it to us we would welcome it and 
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place it in Nebraska and Kansas, and never touch Texas, 
either, Our people would say, ‘‘Come, and God bless you,” 
and we will be a united country from the Gulf on the-South to 
the North Pole, if he explores that far in the meantime. 

My time is short, and I desire to say in behalf of the West 
that we thank you for your cordial welcome. Weare glad to 
carry back the news to Colorado and to other Western states 
and territories that St. Louis has a Christian man at the head 
of her affairs. We are glad to throw our little might of Chris- 
tian enthusiasm, Christian prayer and Christian fellowship 
into this great convention in this, one of the great cities west 
of the Mississippi, for it is only one of them. I do not know 
that I could say anything more proper in response to these 
brethren in the Christian work than this, that we are here for 
a grand spiritual uplift. I have come a thousand miles to get 
in touch with the Christian men and women of the world, I 
‘have come in the spirit of prayer,.and I hope this spirit will 
characterize our deliberations in this great convention. The 
West brings you to-night a petition for a prayerful conven- 
tion, based upon the Word of God. Over in old Italy some 
time ago a young man came into the studio of a famous sculp- 
tor with an unfinished picture. It was but illy filled out, 
and as he stood there, trembling, with his brush in his hand, 
the old artist said to him, ‘‘My son, do your best.’’ He 
grasped his brush and said, ‘‘I can’t do it.’’ ‘Do your best, 
young man.’’ Then falling on his knees, as the story goes, he 
looked up and said, ‘‘Master, for thy sake [ undertake this 
work,’’ and then, arising, he began to paint, and his youthful 
touches gave way to stronger strokes, and at last he finished 
the picture. He carried it- into the presence of the old sculp- 
tor, who, without saying a word, threw his arms around the 
young man and said, ‘‘My son, I paint no more.’’ That, we 
are told, was the beginning of the great work of da Vinci. 

Ladies and gentlemen, brothers and sisters from all lands, 
let us unite in this great work of the Sabbath-school and say 
to our Master, ‘‘For Thy sake and in Thy name we do it,’’ and 
let us do our best. 


Mr. B. F. Jacoss: There is a gentleman upon this plat- 
form to whom I have made promise that we will not ask him 
to speak; but he is the advance guard of that company which 
is travelling four thousand miles to attend this convention, the 
Hon. Edward Towers, secretary of the London Sunday-school 
Union; | would like to have this convention give him a wel- 
come, : 

(Mr. Jacobs advanced to the desk with Mr. Towers, and 
the delegates and members of the audience rose simultane- 
ously and gave Mr. Towers a mast cordial Chautauquan 
salute.) i 

“Mr. Epwarp Towers, Mr. President and Friends:—I 
thank you for giving me such a hearty greeting. I trust we 
shall have an opportunity of seeing each other face to- face, 
and of comparing ideas before this convention closes. I hope 
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we shall all return to our individual spheres of work refreshed — 
by our meeting here. I sincerely trust that this will be the in- 
auguration of a very happy and useful series of meetings. My 
friends are coming on fo join you in the course of a few days. 


HXPLANATION OF THE GOVERNOR’S ABSENCE. 
MR. M. GREENWOOD, JR., OF ST. LOUIS. 


Brethren of the Convention:—I am very sure that in the 
heart of every Missourian in this assembly there is a strong 
desire that an explanation be made, and I rise to make it. 
Some two months ago our committee informed the governor 
of our state of the coming of these conventions and asked 
him, on behalf of the state, to deliver the address of welcome. 
Unhesitatingly and by return post we received an enthusias- 
tic compliance with our request, and an assurance that he 
would: be with us to-night to welcome you to the hospitality 
of this commonwealth. Shortly after he was advised by his 
physician to take a season of rest, and for the last thirty days 
he has been recuperating in the ‘‘ Little West ’’ of which we. 
have just heard. Before leaving for the West he notified the 
commissioners of our state at the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago that they might select any day for Missouri Day at 
that exposition except the 30th day of August, which had 
already been pledged to the Sabbath-school workers of this 
country. On his return to the executive mansion last Satur- 
day he was pained to learn that for some reason those who rep- 
resent Missouri at the World’s Fair had found the only day 
that could be selected for Missouri. Day was the 30th day of 
August, and that unless that day was accepted the interests 
of the state might suffer. Immediately thereupon the gover- 
nor endeavored to undo that which had been done during his 
absence, but finding it impossible he informed your commit- 
tee, with very deep regret, that he could not be here to-night. 
It seemed there were matters of importance to be brought be- 
fore the meeting of the commissioners at Chicago, and that 
his presence was essential there, not only to deliver an address, 
but to consider matters which pertain to the welfare of the 
commonwealth. Had this peculiar condition of affairs not_ 
arisen, I am sure that in addition to the words of welcome 
to which you have listened to-night you would have received 
in no uncertain tone a hearty welcome to this state from the 
Hon. Wliliam J. Stone, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Missouri. 


The opening session of the Seventh International Sunday- 
school convention was brought to a close by singing ‘“‘Blest Be 
the Tie that Binds,’’ followed by the benediction by Rey. Dr. 
Worden. 
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SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Tuurspay, Auaust 31st, 1893. 


The morning session was preceded by a service of prayer 
and praise led by Rev. E. M. Ferguson, of New Jersey. Rev. 
J. Nelson Lewis, of Michigan, read several selected portions 
of Scripture, being followed with a number of prayers by dele- 
gates. 

At eleven minutes past ten, President Harris took the chair 
and called the convention to order. 

The members of the executive committee, the members of 
the international lesson committee and the representatives from 
Hurope were invited to seats upon the platform. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
JOHN G. HARRIS, ALABAMA. 


Friends and Christian Workers : 

Three years and more have elapsed since we met in con- 
vention at Pittsburgh. Providence has been kindand merciful, 
~ and we have been the recipients of many divine blessings. 
While change and conflict and’ progress and hope have contin- 
ued, we have been made to see and feel the great need of more 
zeal, activity and consecration in our Christian work. The 
demand has been in excess of our efforts. Success, it may be, 
has not been commensurate with the great work. This does 
not argue that we have not made progress and achieved grati- 
fying results; it simply means, we have not put forth our 
every energy and force. Some parts of our field come to us 
with cheering results as the statistics will show; while others, 
perhaps, might have done more. There is, however, a marked 
forward moye all along the line, over previous years. New 
life and vigor have taken hold of Christian people, and new 
auxiliary organizations, looking to the evangelization and 
Christianization of the nations have been added 1 to the already 
powerful agencies that are at work. 

; These organizations for the -uplifting of fallen humanity, 

the betterment of man, and the glory of God are working rev- 
olutions, which auger safety and peace and happiness. Chris- 
tian workers, armed with the Word of God, and filled with a 
love for immortal souls, are fearlessly entering new fields, and 
engaging in greater conquests. There is no limit or boundary 
to our operations. The field is the world. Wherever there is 
an unsaved human being, there is our work. Our trophies 
should be the souls of men. As Sunday-school workers, co- 
laborers with God, we know no caste, no creed or nationality. 
The vital question is, have these people souls to save? I re- 
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joice and thank God, that all true Christian people are agreed 
upon one point, that their prime duty is to work for the salva- 
tion of souls. Christ came to seek and to save the lost, and as 
his followers we should work to accomplish the same end. 

The last great commission given by the Master, ‘‘ Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature,’’ 
applies to all His disciples, though to some it may be in a lim- 
ited sense. It is given to every Sunday-school worker. Our 
individual operations may be circumscribed by a small boun- 
dary, our talents may be few, our capacity limited; these 
should not be hindrances. Jesus says, ‘‘Go,”’ and it is for us 
to obey, asking no questions. 

There are many vital issues to which I would refer, but 
time will not permit. There are two classes of people, how- 
ever, to whom I wish to call your special attention, and sub- 
mit a few thoughts. I refer to the foreign population that is 
coming to our shores, and the negro of the South. 

Three years ago, standing in the center of Castle Garden, I 
saw congregated together in groups, foreigners, who had just 


reached our shores from Oriental nations. Each group repre-— 


sented a nationality. Indifferent, apparently, to their sur- 
roundings, each group was intently discussing something, I 
knew not what. Evidently they were in earnest. Strangers 
in a strange land, and yet among friends,for the Christian is 
the stranger’s friend. As I watched these people, the repre- 
sentatives of tens of thousands that come to our shores; I 
wondered, and thought what will this influx of foreigners 
eventually amount to? How will it effect society, religion, 
government’ It was an object lesson, just such an one, per- 
haps, as Christ would have founded a parable upon, had the 
scene occurred in His day. 

Who are these people? They come from every clime and 
nationality, and they continue to come. They bring with 
them the teachings of their government and the tenets of their 
religion. They come, knowing little or nothing of our civili- 
zation, our laws, our principles of government. They come 
from the hot beds of communism, socialism, anarchism, free 
loveism. Their standard-of morals is generally low and re- 
sentful, with no conception of justice and virtue founded on the 
decalogue; nor have they a proper appreciation of the Golden 
Rule. This mighty tide of foreigners that continues to flow 


in upon us, unused to our civilization, knowing only the iron ~ 
fo} » 


rule of home, untaught in the tenets of the Christian religion, — 


become the dupes and then willing instruments in the hands 
of designing men, who use them in the execution of bad and 
ignoble purposes. 

A leading Southern daily, the day after the occurrence af 
that most frightful tragedy which was enacted in New Orleans, 
when eleven Italians were butchered in the name of outraged 
justice, used this language in a leading editorial. ‘‘ The par- 
alysis of justice was due, neither to the incompetency of the 


/ 


police, nor to the incapacity of the officials appointed to ad-_ 


minister the law; it was due to the settlement in New Orleans 
of lawless bands of men hailing mostly from Southern Italy, 
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who brought with them to this country of freedom and free 
institutions, the pernicious ideas and murderous methods 
which have planted conspiracy and assassination societies in 
their quondam home, and which enable the members of those 
societies to defy detection and laugh justice to scorn. 

I quote the above simply to give what came from the secu- 
lar press and its convictions, and to point out some of the 
proper subjects upon which we may exercise our religious 
skill and love. We want no bloodshed nor cruel treatment: 
the gospel of Christ is our power and reformer. 

Foreign immigration, in my judgment, is the most formi- 
dable peril that threatens our civil and religious institutions 
and impedes the progress of evangelical religion. Here is an 
important field for the missionary and Sunday-school worker. 
Nothing elevates, refines, civilizes like the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. This softens and mellows the heart of the Shylock; 
it makes the millionaire consecrate his wealth to the cause of 
truth; it strengthens right convictions of statesmen, and lends 
a strong arm to the patriot and citizen. God, in his own good 
time, brought to the front devout Christian men, who con 
ceived and formed the system of Bible study known as the In- 
ternational Lesson Series. United upon this system or plan 
Christian workers can meet, without any compromise of doc- 
trine, irrespective of denominational tenets, with no barrier 
to interfere, and by uniting their energies and efforts can 
reach this immense tide of foreigners on their arrival upon 
our shores, and, disarming them of the knife and the torch, 
place in their hands the Bible and the hymn-book and bring 
them to a sacred nearness to the cross of the crucified One. 

What a field for operation! How important and how nec- 
essary for united effort in evangelizing these strangers from 
foreign lands that they may be molded and fashioned into the 
symmetry of perfect citizenship; citizens whose convictions 
are centered on eternal truth, and whose Christian develop- 
ment will lay hold upon the doctrines of the incaruate Son of 
God! Let us see to it, as far as in our power lies, that the 
emigrant from foreign countries finds a friend in us, a Chris- 
tian teacher who will lead him to Christ, whose ways are 
pleasantness and peace. 

Coming, as I do, from one of the Southern states, having 
been ‘born and educated in my native state, Alabama, when 
she held the negro as a slave, and having taken an active in 
terest in his welfare and success, educationally and relig- 
iously, 1am his friend, and therefore I think I am prepared 
to speak of him and for him impartially, and without the 
least taint of bias or prejudice. 

When we consider the fact that a little over 4’ quarter of a 
century ago he was emancipated from slavery, precipitated, 
unprepared, upon his own resources and self-reliance, made a 
citizen equal to any other citizen of the Union, without edu- 
cation or ‘money or home, no experience in self-support; his 
mind and brain charged with every kind of superstition 
known among men; totally ignorant of law and government; 
untaught as to the sanctity of the home and the marriage 
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vow; with no conception of the rules of trade and economics; 


I say, when we compare his condition then and now, and note 
the difference, we wonder at his marvelous progress. To say 
that the negro has not made considerable advancement educa- 
tionally and religiously would do him injustice. We have in the 
South scores and hundreds of finely educated colored men and 
women, full graduates of leading institutions of the Union. 
These are filling places in schools and colleges and churches 
and other professions successfully. The different religious 
denominations are taking a deep interest in educating the col- 
ored ministers that they may be in spirit and in fact leaders 
of their people. In Alabama the white Baptists are paying 
the salary of a colored minister who is a thoroughly educated 
man, who can read Greek and Hebrew and Latin fluently, and 
has taken a theological course, to canvass the state and hold 
ministers’ institutes and instruct the colored preachers in the 
Bible, and other matters pertaining to their office. At the 
Southern Baptist convention, held in May last at Nashville, 
Tenn., this colored brother, Rev. W. H. McAlpin, was invited 
on the platform to make an address in regard to his work and 
the condition of his race. His speech was one of the finest 
made in that body on the subject, and so impressed was that 


convention with this powerful, lucid and far-reaching speech, ~ 


that the.convention rose as one man and requested the present 
governor of Georgia, who was on the platform, to lead the 
body in prayer in behalf of the colored race. This is one of 
the many evidences that the Southern Christians are taking a 
deep and prayerful interest in the spiritual and moral welfare 
of the race. We are his friends, and are putting forth great 
efforts to better his condition, purify his life and instill into 
his entire composition a higher appreciation of true manhood 
and true womanhood. ; 
Not only is the welfare of the soul being looked after, but 
the cultivation of his mind and character, his educational 
development is a matter of chief concern. In my state, Ala- 
bama, and I take it such is the case in all the Southern states, 


the negro receives the same facilities in the public schools as — 


that accorded to the white race. There is an equal division 
of the appropriations, so as to continue the schools of the two 
races the same number of months. The only distinction 
made by law is, each race shall have separate schools. It is 
with pleasurable pride I announce to this convention that the 
negro is taking an active interest in the education of his chil- 
dren. He is quick to make sacrifice that he may continue his 
child in school. While, as a race, they are more imitative 
than originative, yet they make progress and are rising in the 
scale of true citizenship. Some of our most successful presi- 
dents of Normal schools among the negroes are colored men, 
whose morals, intelligence, culture and conservatism command 
the highest respect. 

What I have said is sheer justice to the colored race. They 
deserve to be encouraged and strengthened and cheered in 
their upward and onward march. The educated Christian 
element among the whites of the South is giving every facil- 
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ity in their power to uplift these people and inspire and imbue 
their minds and consciences-with the genuine benevolence of 
the Christian religion. They are a devotional people, but at 
times and in some districts that devotion or worship seems to 
be blended with superstition, rather than a proper knowledge 
of the true God. They need to be taught the truths of the 
Bible and the principles of the religion of Jesus Christ, in 
order to remove the superstitious opinions and beliefs that 
have been engrafted upon their minds through the ages, 
transmitted from generation to generation. Such being the 
fact as I have seen it, I insist that these people ought to be the 
peculiar object of our care and concern. Let this convention 
devise, if possible, ways and means by which each Southern 
state shall have an efficient, zealous, devout colored Christian 
man in the field all his time, establishing Sunday-schools and 
educating his people as to their Christian and parental duty. 
This done, the shackles of superstition will be loosed and fall 
from their hearts just in proportion as they are brought from 
darkness to light. I must not be understood as putting all the 
negroes in the same class; by no means. There are large 
numbers in the cities, towns and villages who have had good 
advantages and who are not superstitious, but intelligent 
Christians. The country negro, the farm laborer, those who 
are still in ignorance, constitute the cluss which calls for en- 
lightenment and religious truth. The negrois by no means 
a bad man, as some call bad, nor a lawless citizen. As a 
rule he is generous, accommodating, charitable, law-abiding, 
hospitable. His appreciation is always commensurate with 
his enlightenment. 

IT have said this much concerning the negro, because | am 
addressing a large audience, who do not know the situation so 
well as I do, but who are equally interested in his future wel- 
fare and happiness. The negro problem will be solyed when 
all people unite their energies, influence and religion in edu- 
cating him to a higher plane of citizenship, founded on a just 
conception of virtue, patriotism and right living. Teach him 
that upright character is pure gold. 

In conclusion, it is with a warm heart [ greet you at the 
beginning of this your seventh convocation. What a glorious 
exhibition of the power of truth and brotherly love, to see so 
many religious denominations meeting together in one con- 
vention to work for the Master. Let us give ourselves to the 
great concern of saving souls and the ushering in of the reign 
of the Prince of Peace. While we entertain different views 
as to doctrines and ordinances and creeds, each marching on- 
ward under his own banner, yet we have the same captain and 

the same final end in view. We are fighting the same enemy, 
the great enemy of souls,.and the victor’s wreath will crown 
every soldier of the cross who rescues a soul from death. 

Over the triple doorway of the great cathedral at Milan are 

- three inscriptions spanning those splendid arches. Over one 
is carved a beautiful wreath of roses and underneath is the 
legend, ‘‘All that which pleases is but for a moment.’’ Over 

another is sculptured a cross, and upon it are these words, 
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“All that which troubles is but for a moment.’’ Butover the 
great central portal is the inscription in letters of gold, ‘‘That 
only is important which is eternal.”’ 

Let' us remember that our thoughts, actions and words are 
as eternal as the ages, and that He, who holds the destinies of 
men.and nations in His hands, will call each of us to account 
in the great day that iscoming. Let us be ready with our 
armor on and our faces turned toward the beautiful gate, 
where those who have gone before are watching and waiting 
for us. 


B. F. Jacops: J wish, as one of the Sunday-school. work- 
ers from the North, to give my hand to my brother from Ala- 
bama ina pledge of earnest co-operation to the utmost of my 
ability to try to do the things for the South, and particularly 
for the colored men of the South, which he has advised usare 
needed; and I ask the brethren from the North who are will- 
ing to join me in that pledge to please arise. (A unanimous 
response.) And may God bless the convention! I will nowask 
the brethren from the South, who will join us in this matter, 
to please arise. (Unanimous response.) And now I -ask 
the men from the North, from Canada, to join the brethren 
from the South. (Unanimous response amid hearty cheers.) 

Mr. B. F. Jacobs moved that a committee consisting of one 
from each state, territory and province be appointed to nomi- 
nate the officers for this convention and the executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing three years. 

The motion met with a number of seconds, and on being 
put was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Jacobs, in behalf of the present executive committee, 
requested the delegates, in choosing the members of the ex- 
ecutive committee for the ensuing three years, to be careful to 
select the best representatives of their organized state work, 
men who, if possible, can attend the annual meeting of the 
executive committee, the convention to bear in mind that the 
men who belong to the executive committee must pay their 
own expenses. Mr. Jacobs stated in answer to a query of Mr. 
William Reynolds that there is no objection to a state paying 
the travelling expenses of its member of the executive com- 
mittee if it so wished. 

The roll of states, territories and provinces was then called 
for the selection of a nominating committee, and the follow- 
ing were appointed as said committee: 2 

Alfred Day, Ontario, chairman; Prof. H. M. Hamill, Ili- 
nois, secretary; Alabama, Prof. D. M. Banks; Arizona Terri- 
tory, Miss Laura Dobbs; Arkansas, John Black; California, 
John P. Early; Colorado, T. G. Horn; Connecticut, Lucius R. 
Hazen; Delaware, Rev. J. F. Stonecipher; District of Colum- 
bia, D. Percy Hickling, M. D.; Florida, C. L. Webb; Georgia, 
V. L. Stanton; Illinois, Prof. H. M. Hamill; Indiana, J. ©. 
Pulse; Iowa, 8S. W. Cole; Kansas, Judge Nelson Case; Ken- 
tucky, Rev. George E. Foskett; Louisiana, A. H. Browne; 
Maine, Rev. W. H. Clark; Maryland, Rev. C. Clever; Massa- 
chusetts, William W, Main; Michigan, William Ewing; Min- 
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nesota, Judge A. D. Perkins; Mississippi, Prof. R. W. Jones: 
Missouri, A. E. Wagner; Nebraska, Rev. H. W. Trueblood; 
New Hampshire, J. Y. Demeritt; New Jersey, W. H. Bodine; 
New York, J. L. Weed; North Carolina, Rev. W. M. Curtis; 
Ohio,’ J. F. Schaffer; Oregon, G. F. Billings; Pennsylvania, 
Rey. Rufus W. Miller; Rhode Island, N. V. Stanton; South 
Carolina, Virgil C. Dibble; South Dakota, Miss Emma L. 
Swartz; Tennessee, Rev. M. B. De Witt, D. D.; Texas, J. W. 
Crawford; Vermont, Frank F. Lewis; Virginia, James H. 
Hazen; Wisconsin, H. J. Morrison; Ontario, Alfred Day; 
Quebec, S. Muirhead; New Brunswick, J. K. Laflin; Nova 
Scotia, John Grierson; Prince Edward Island, Mrs. D. Stew- 
art; Manitoba, Alfred Andrews. 

The president requested Mr. Alfred Day, of Ontario, to call 
the nominating committee to order during the noon recess. 

The next business in order was the hearing of reports from 
the states, territories and provinces. 


REPORT FROM ALABAMA. 
GEORGE B. DRIVER, CHAIRMAN STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Alabama was organized in 1878, and conventions were held 
annually until 1884. From 1884 to 1890 there were no conven- 
tions held. 

In 1890 the convention was reorganized at Birmingham, 
and each year since very interesting and profitable meetings 
have been held, and we feel that much good is being.accom- 
plished throughout our state by these conventions. Our pres- 
ent organization is alive to the work before it, and, profit- 
ing by the experience of the past, are determined to make 
the organization of the state more complete, as is evinced by 
the number of counties organized since our last convention 
held in April, At that time sixteen counties were reported as 
organized; since then eight other counties have been added to 
the list. In some of these counties the organization is com- 
plete. We feel that Calhoun county deserves especial men- 
tion as being the banner county of the state, each township 
being organized as auxiliary to the county convention. In 
this county quarterly conventions are held, reports received, 
questions discussed, and plans arranged for extending the 
work in every part of the county. As a consequence this 
county reports largely more schools, more pupils, and more 
“conversions than any other county in thestate. Twenty-three 
other counties have good organizations and are holding regu- 
lar meetings, some annual, others semi-annual and quarterly. 
We are trying to bring them all to the standard of Calhoun. 
It will be seen from this report that we have at present twen- 
ty-four counties organized, forty-two unorganized. 

Aroused by these facts our last state convention instructed 
the executive committee to employ a state organizer whose 
business should be to travel over the state, and especially in 
those counties unorganized and effect organizations, if possible, 
in every county in the state. The executive committee has 
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employed such an agent and started him on his work. He 
met with marked success for the short time employed, but the 
stringency of the times and the consequent lack of funds have 
forced the discontinuance of this agent for the present. The 
pushing forward of the work, however, has not ceased. By 
continued letter-writing, urgent appeals, frequent reminders 
and the sending out of an organizer when we can, we expect 
largely to increase the number of counties organized before 
the state convention assembles in 1894. 

We are not furnished with suitable. data for giving any 
comparative view of the progress of the work for the past year 
with any previous year, the statistical reports of our state hav- 
ing been very imperfectly kept, but it is the purpose of the 
officers of the convention to give more special attention to this ~ 
matter in the future. We may be permitted to say, however, 
that we consider the Sunday-school cause advancing along all 
lines in Alabama. 

This report does not fairly represent the Sunday-school 
work in our state; it represents, imperfectly, the work of the 
state convention. There is a vast deal of Stinday-school effort 
and work outside of this. We hope to bring it all into the 
organization that it may be made more efficientin extending 
the Master’s kingdom. 


REPORT FROM ARIZONA 
MISS LAURA DOBBS. 


Arizona is usually-regarded as belonging to the ‘‘ wild and 
woolly West.’’ Many think of it as the country of the In- 
‘dian, the cowboy, the tarantula and the rattlesnake. But 
Arizona people are always ready to say to caviling inquirers, 
as Philip said unto Nathaniel, ‘‘Come and see.’’ Come see 
our sun-kissed land; come taste of our salubrious and delight- 
ful climate in which the semi-tropical fruits grow and flowers 
and spring and summer are perennial! Then, too, you will 
see that we have Sunday-schools in that goodly land, Sunday- 
schools doing a work just as earnest, and perhaps as effective, 
as that done anywhere in our broad land. We have a territo- — 
rial Sunday-school association which is pressing forward in 
the work of completing the organization of the various coun- 
ties. Owing to the immense distances separating different 
parts of the. territory and the want of suitable traveling facili- 
ties it is found quite difficult to have such general meetings 
as would be desired. The chief effort now being made is to 
effect organizations in the several counties, and when the 
counties become well organized territorial conventions may 
be held more frequently. 

The headquarters of the territorial organization are at 
Phenix, the capital. Mr. Messinger, the secretary, after giv- ~ 
ing a statistical report (which you have here), adds: “This 
report shows a gain of fifty per cent. over the last report, 
taken in 1890.’’ Letters have been received from various parts 
of the territory showing that in many places where there are 
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neither preachers nor churches, Sunday-schools are being or- 
ganized into which many are being gathered to whom no 
other gospel privileges are afforded. We fully purpose that, 
with the blessing of God upon our work, our reports shall 
grow better and better each succeeding year. 


REPORT FROM ARKANSAS. 
D. L. BOURLAND, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


To report an organization as imperfect as the Union Sun- 
day-school association of Arkansas, has given us more embar- 
rassment than labor, and we are frank to admit also, that it 
has taxed our ingenuity to make a creditable report, 
more than our energy to compile the same. Not that Arkan- 
sas is still lingering in the habiliments of ignorance and super- 
stition, or far behind’ in the advantages offered by Sunday- 
schools and Sunday-school organization, but, as a matter of 
fact, while Sunday-school organizations in the state of Arkan- 
sas are numerous, there is evidently a lack of unity and co- 
operation among the several denominations of Christians. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church South seems compactly or- 
ganized in its several district conferences and has a state 
board having general supervision of Sunday-schools and doing 
commendable Sunday-schoo! work. The Baptist associations 
are probably as well organized and are not lacking in enthus- 
iasm in the promotion of Sunday-school interest. The Chris- 
tian church appears to have a well organized Sunday-school 
association, and is not wanting in zeal for the cause. The 
majority of the Presbyteries of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church have active Sunday-school associations and the synod 
of this church, which comprises the whole state, has an effi- 
cient Sunday-school association, which meets annually and at 
the place and on the days just preceding the meeting of the 
synod. The Presbyterians (old school) have no independent 
organizations, but are industrious Sunday-school workers and 
their synod, which comprises the state, shows, teachers 475, 
and Sunday-school scholars, 3350, with a good average attend- 
ance, proportionate to the membership of the church, which 
is only about 4200. Some of their members are active workers 
in the Union organizations. These denominational organiza- 
tions, while they may appear selfish to us who are so saturated 
with the doctrine that ‘‘in union there is strength,’’ are do- 
ing effective work, and in the absence of stronger methods 
are giving impetus to the Sunday-school cause.» « 

Our present State Union Sunday-school association has re- 
cently had its fourth annual meeting, and under its supervision 
area number of wellorganized counties, butitis a peculiar fact 
that most all of the counties so organized are north of the 
Arkansas river. Notably, the best organized counties are in 
the northwest portion of the state, comprising the counties of 
Franklin, Crawford, Johnson, Washington, Benton and Boone, 
while next to these would probably stand Pope, which is 
nearer the center of the state. In some of these counties, 
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- 
more notably Franklin, every township in the county is well 
organized, and the county conventions are composed of dele- 
gates from the townships. 

In the more northern and eastern portion of the state, 
probably Independence county approaches nearest perfect or- 
ganization, while many other counties might be creditably 
reported had they favored the executive committee with a 
knowledge of their work, since they were not represented in 
the state convention. Pulaski county, in which our state 
capital is located, has its county organization and has held 
some excellent conventions, though for the past year or two 

there has been wanting a stimulus to arouse them to action. 
; Asan apology for the want of material with which to com- 
pile a report that would be satisfactory to us as well as grat- 
ifying to you, there have been some obstructions, I would say, 
that have no doubt impeded our progress. We organized some- 
thing more than four years ago under .favorable conditions. 
Col. Logan H. Roots, a man of large wealth, was elected its 
first president. Col. Roots was an Episcopalian, of unusually 
broad views and liberal religious ideas, but his varied interest, 
abroad as well as at home deprived him of giving to the or- 
ganization such time as was necessary for its promotion, and 
at the beginning of the following year, no material advance- 
ment had been made. The second president was Mr. Isaac 
Lawrence, a gentleman of high moral character, whose elec- 
tion promised much to the Sunday-school interest, but early 
in the midst of his zeal and labor he was summoned to receive 
his reward for a faithful, Christian life. Our third annual 
convention was held at Batesville, at which Wm. Reynolds 
was present, and he can testify that although small in attend- 
ance it was a spiritual and profitable meeting. At this third 
annual meeting, Rev. R. S. Deener, a young and gifted orator, 
was elected president. Mr. Deener by his enthusiasm and 
manifest disposition gave great promise of lending renewed 
strength to the cause and we launched our vessel in the midst 
of great hope into a year of promise. 

There are some other complications that have retarded our 
usefulness as an organization, but we feel now, my dear breth- 
ren, to be nearing the end of our journey through the wilder- 
ness. At our fourth annual meeting we elected true and tried 
men, and those who were re-elected, who have been long in 
the harness, have taken new courage, and we believe that 
fired by the zeal of this great body of Christians whose influ- 
ence, extending as it does to the ends of the globe, must be 
graciously felt in a sister state insomuch that with a firm, de- 
termined stand, we'll go up and take the land. 


REPORT FROM COLORADO. 


T. G. HORN. 


Our state is new in this work and composed largely (in some 
parts at least) of a transient population, yet we find 
Ist. The state of Colorado is about one-third organized | 
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Twenty-seven counties have regular organizations; twelve of 
which are very complete and in good working order. 

2nd. The present plan is to hold conventions in every 
county in the state; district conventions will be held in six 
counties. 

3rd. The work has been comparatively easy in some parts 
of the state, and organizations have been well sustained, but 
in some of the remote and sparsely settled counties the work 
has been difficult and almost impossible to maintain. For ex- 
ample, one of the extreme southeastern counties has no regu- 
lar Sunday-school init. Again, one in a mining locality has 
only one Sunday-school in it, with an attendance of 140 out of 
a population of 5,000; there is but one town in this county 
worthy of the name. 

Under the present able and efficient direction of our state 
secretary, Dr. James Stenhouse, of Denver, the work of organ- 
izing Sunday-schools is being prosecuted persistently. The 
American Sunday-school Union keep two active men in the 
field all the time; schools are being established in every part 
of the state, and were it not for the present unsettled financial 
condition of the western country, we would hope for the best 
year in our history. The board of directors are working hard 
and are very anxious to place Colorado in the front rank. 

4th. Generally speaking, the work has progressed well and 
kept pace with the state, but by reason of apparent uncontroll- 
able circumstances some features of the work are not satisfac- 
tory to the board, but by persistence and zeal the way has been 
opened for more thorough and systematic work. 

In this connection we desire to express our high apprecia- 
tion of the aid received by the efforts of Mr. Wm. Reynolds 
in our behalf. 


REPORT FROM CONNECTICUT. 
W. H. HALL, STATE SECRETARY. 


We are glad to report that in the state which a French 
traveler and writer once characterized as a little yellow dot on 
the map, we are making steady progress in Sunday-school 
work. 

Our organization, so far.as pertains to the state and coun- 
ties, is complete and effective. Our state association has been 
incorporated, and we are now ready to do business on the en- 
dowment plan. We have never had a more enthusiastic or 
efficient corps of officers than now. 

Our Sunday-schools have increased in numberand in mem- 
bership. If you hear anybody say at any time during this 
convention, or if you see the statement in print that Connecti- 
cut has lost ground in this respect since the Pittsburgh con- 
vention, please bear in mind that in 1890 at Pittsburgh the 
Roman Catholic Sunday-schools of our state were included in 
the total membership, but in the report to this convention they 
are omitted. That makes a difference of over 30,000. 

During the past three years we have organized fifty-one 
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Sunday-schools and 1830 home departments. Fully 5,000 peo- 
ple are studying the Sunday-school lessons in their own homes 
as members of the home department. About 10 per cent. of 
those who have joined the home department have become 
regular attendants at the Sunday-school. 

Our convention work embraces’ not only the cities, towns 
and villages, but also the smaller hamlets and neighhorhoods 
wherever a Sunday-school is maintained. We have held 225 
of the conventions during the three years. There are now but 
few hamlets or neighborhoods ia our state where Sunday- 
schools exist that a convention has not been held bigehsios a 
few years. 

During the past year we have held institutes in our cities 
and larger towns, with from three to five lectures at each in- 
stitute by Prof. Frank K. Sanders, of Yale University, on the 
books of the Bible and the events and characters of the period 
of history embraced by the Sunday-school lessons. These lec- 
tures have attracted unusual attention and have proved of 
great value to the teachers who have attended them, awaken- 
ing a much deeper interest in the international lessons and 
leading to the adoption of better methods of study and in- 
struction. We are still laboring in the spirit of our motto 
adopted in 1857, which declares that it is our bounden duty 
and privilege to guarantee a Christian education to every child 
within the limits of our state. 


REPORT FROM DELAWARE. 
REV. J. F. STONECIPHER. 


The state of Delaware, according to the census of 1890, has 
a population of 168,493. It has 3897 Sabbath- -schools, in which 
there are 5,141 teachers and officers and 42,597 scholars. It 
has accordingly 28.4 per cent. of its population in the Sabbath- 
school, which percentage we are informed by our Statistical 
secretary is larger than that of any other state, territory or 
province reporting to this international convention. 

Every county in the state is organized, and during the past 
year a successful convention has been held in each, in addition 
to the annual state convention. These conventions have con- 
tributed largely to increase the interest in the work through- 
out the state. Réjoicing in the encouraging success of past 


efforts, we are hopeful of greater and better things in the large 2 


work which yet remains to be done in this cause. 


REPORT FROM ILLINOIS. 
W. B. JACOBS, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The Litinois State Sunday-school Association was organized in 
the city of Dixon in the year 1859, since which time it has 
regularly met each year in its annual convention. 

Its Founders were men eminent then, as now, in aggressive 
Sunday-school work. Men whose names haye since been as 
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sociated with every advance movement for better Bible study 
and improved methods in Sunday-school work. 

The Object of this .association is two-fold: (1) Missionary or 
“ingathering,’’ the bringing of a// the youth of our state into 
the Sunday-school, and so into the church of Jesus Christ. 
(2) Hducational or ‘‘upbuilding,’’ teaching the Word of God, 
and training for active Christian work. 

Our Aim is larger than is possible for any single church or 
denomination, in that we strive to reach not a portion, but the 
entire community; not of certain sections, but every person in 
every part of our state. Our motto is ‘‘All for All;’’ the union 
of all Christians for the salvation of all others, in every county 
and township and school district of the state of Illinois. 

The Means for the accomplishment of this great work con- 
sists chiefly in the organization of the state, district, county 
and township Sunday-school associations, and the holding of 
annual, quarterly or monthly conventions, where workers of 
every Christian denomination can meet on acommon platform 
and confer together for the evangelization of the entire com- 
munity represented. 

The Methods pursued by the different associations include: 
(1) The organization of a Sunday-school within reach of every 
family in the state.. (2) House to’ house visitation, to invite 
old and young to Sunday-school and church. (8) Normal in- 
stitutes for the instruction of teachers and others as to best 
methods of Bible study and teaching. (4) Officers and com- 
mittees appointed to see that all who are willing to learn are 
instructed as to the ‘‘best means to do the best work so as to 
secure the best results.”’ rs 

The Work of the State Association is carried forward under 
the direction of the state executive committee, consisting of 
fifteen members representing the various Protestant denomi- 
nations, and geographically representing all portions of the 
state. This committee usually meets three times each year, 
the work for the coming months being planned at these meet- 
ings. The secretary and treasurer of the association and the 
superintendent of Normal work are expected to make reports 
at the meetings of the committee. 

District Organizations.—The state is divided into twenty dis- 
tricts, each under charge of a president, who is ew-officio a vice- 
president of the state association. ‘‘District conventions’’ are 
not held, but as far as possible we aim to hold a ‘‘Normal in- 
stitute’ in each district, under direction of our state superin- 
tendent of Normal work and the district president. The lat- 
ter is expected to attend the annual Sunday-school convention 
of each county in his district, and to report the condition of 
the work in each county to the general secretary, and when 
required, to the state executive committee. 

County Sunday-school Associations.—KEvery one of the 102 
counties of our state has a living organization, evidenced by the 
holding of an annual Sunday-school convention. The officers 
of these county associations are usually a president, secretary 
and treasurer, and in many cases a county executive commit- 
tee of three or more members. It is expected that one of these 
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officers shall be present at every township or precinet conven- 
tion to assist the township president in carrying out the objects 
of the association. 

Six Field Workers are employed by the state association, one 
of whom, beside the district president, is expected to be present 
at every county convention held in this state. These workers 
ascertain the needs of the different counties, give Normal lessons, 
Normal drills, etc., and generally instruct the Sunday-school ~ 
workers upon the best methods of carrying on their work. 

. Lownship Sunday-school Associations.—There are 1,566 town- 
ships and precincts in our state, 1,295 of which have township 
organizations, under whose auspices 1,086 township and precinct 
conventions were held during the past year. Each township 
president is expected to visit all the schools in his township at 
least. once a year, and quarterly if possible. He assists the 
county secretary in securing reports from the schools. He 
consults with the county president as to conventions and Nor- 
mal institutes. He appoints committees on house-to-house 
visitation, Normal work, etc., and does all in his power to | 
encourage and direct the workers of his township toward the 
attainment of the best possible results in their schools and for 
the entire community. 

Statistics.—As the present secretary has held the same posi- 
tion for the past ten years the following figures taken from 
our annual report, just published, may prove interesting as 
showing the present condition of the Sunday-school work in 
our state, and its growth during the past decade: 


Schools, -Momberahip. ,fceived, — Banawotent 
CS ae Gate 1,255 694,602 21,336 $85,944.26 
ay as 6,260 564,619 9,914 31,851.94 
Gaineeco 995 129,983 11,422 $54,092.32 


Banner Counties are those which have an organization and 
have held a convention in every township or precinct during 
the year, and which do not show a loss either of schools or 
membership during the year. The numberof banner counties 
reported this year is sixteen. 

Special Features of the work in Illinois are (1) Thorough- 
ness of organization; the visitation of every school by the 
township president, and*of every township by one of the 
ae officers. 

(2) Efficient Normal Work carried on under the direction 
of a competent Normal superintendent. The ‘‘ Legion of 
Honor Normal Lessons’’ prepared by Prof. Hamill and 
issued under the auspices of our state association are simple, 
clear, concise, practical, furnishing a thorough course of Nor- 
mal Bible and training lessons within the range of the aver- 
age Sunday-school teacher in our country districts. Hun- 
dreds of classes with more than 10,000 students have entered 
upon this course of study during the past three years. 

(8) An EHeacellent Plan for securing punctual attendance, 
faithful lesson study and regular contributions from Sunday- 
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school scholars. The ‘‘ Loyal Sunday-school Army’ is com- 
posed of faithful scholars in the particulars named above, 
who receive quarterly certificates of merit, and the annual 
diploma of our state association when faithfulness is main- 
tained during the entire year. 

Our Hope of Success is in the faithful men and women who, 
without earthly compensation, and for the sake of Christ 
alone, freely give their time as county and township officers, 
Normal instructors, and teachers of every grade, with one 
object in view, the highest welfare of the whole community, sought 
and found through the efficient teaching of God’s Word, thus 
making known to all God's gracious offer of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. 

We have not done well! ack of wisdom, lack of faith, lack 
of faithfulness has characterized our work through all the 
years. We are greatly dissatisfied with ourselves, and deeply 
feel our slow progress and our many failings in the past. 

But our eyes are toward the sunlight! Our trust is in the 
God of all grace, who has never failed todo for us ‘‘ exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think.’’ His strength has 
been continually revealed through our weakness, His wisdom 
through our ignorance, His faithfulness through our failures. 
We are dissatisfied with ourselves, but we are abundantly satis- 
fiedin Him. Therefore, ‘‘forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before,’’ 
we are Still pressing toward the mark for the prize of our high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


The convention ordered that all resolutions presented 
should be referred to the committee on resolutions, hereafter 
to be announced, without debate. 

On motion of Mr. William Reynolds, of Illinois, duly sec- 
onded, the convention ordered that the program in the hands 
of the delegates be the order of exercises for this convention, 
and that no change whatever shall be made without the order 
of the convention, and that the president hold the convention 
strictly to the topics and the time stated in said program. 

In answer to the request of Prof. Hamill, of Illinois, for 
information, Mr. B. F. Jacobs stated that the committee, 
selected this morning by the convention, is to nominate the 
officers of this convention, including an executive committee, 
for the next three years. It is, as far as possible, to respect 

‘the instructions of the states, territories and provinces. 

The morning session closed with the benediction by Rev. J. 

T. Stonecipher, of Delaware. 
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SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 


TuHurRsDAY, AuGuSsT 31st, 1893. 


This session was convened at 2 o’clock, President Harris in 
the chair. Rey. Dr. Bartholomew, of St. Louis, offered 
prayer, and several inspiring songs were sung. 

The hearing of reports from the field was then continued 
as follows: 


REPORT FROM INDIAN TERRITORY. 
M. F. WILLIAMS. 


Seventeen years ago the first Sunday-school convention in 


the Indian Territory was held. There were not many present, » 


but those who were felt that they could accomplish much by 
the aid of such a meeting and by the advice and experience 
which each in turn could give to the other. It was a day of 
small things, and it is still a day of small things. 

First: The work is not systematically organized. 

We have no counties, but all subdivisions are made by 
tribes, viz.: Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and 
Seminoles. The difficulty we meet with is transportation. 
We have only one railroad north and south and one east and 
west, and very recently another added. Still most of the 
work lies away from railroad points, and it is very difficult and 
expensive for workers to meet. We tried last year to have 
tribal Sunday-school conventions, and the Muskogee had seven 
representatives—every one white—the Cherokees failed in 
theirs, the different denominations preferring to meet by 
themselves. 

2. There is no definite plan for the subordinate conven- 
tions. The international tribal convention meets on the second 
Wednesday of July each year and will meet at Tahlequah 
next year. 

3. Special features. 

We are grateful for the work already accomplished, and are 
glad to state that the American Sunday-school Union has a 
Sunday-chool missionary in the southern border of the terri- 
tory, and the Presbyterians have a regular resident Sunday- 
school missionary among the Cherokees; they have also had 
two student Sunday-school missionaries among the Cher- 
okees for the past three years; and I wish to place on record 
the faithfulness of their work and wish other churches could 
employ their young men in this way during their seminary 
vacations. 

4. Progress as compared with 1890, 

[have no means of making this comparison, but I must 
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say that I believe we have gained at least 60 per cent. We do 
need some organized work among the negroes of this territory; 
they constitute a large part of the people and they have no 
one to guide and help them on in this work. May God’s 
blessing rest on this work, and in 1896 may the territory send 
up a far more encouraging report. 


The committee on nominations submitted through its 
chairman, Prof. H. M. Hamill, the following partial report: 

For President of the convention, Hon. Lewis Miller, of 
Ohio. 

For Recording Secretary, Curtis P. Coe, of Texas. 

For Assistant Recording Secretary, Rev. E. M. Fergusson, of 
New Jersey. 

This report was received with many expressions of hearty 
approbation, and was unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention. 

President Harris appointed William Reynolds, Dr. John 
Potts and EK. A. Hough a committee to wait on the President- 
elect and escort him to the platform. 

(The committee retired, but soon appeared with President- 
elect Miller.) 

PresmIpENT Harris: Brethren of the convention, I have 
the honor and the very great pleasure of. transferring the 
badge and insignia of the office of president of this convention 
to the Hon. Lewis Miller, of Ohio. Brother Miller, I place in 
your hand this gavel, and congratulate the convention upon 
having elected a gentleman so well worthy of this high office. 


ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE. 
HON. LEWIS MILLER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the International Conven- 
tion.—The character of this gathering and the nature of the 


- work considered, make the preferment bestowed upon me one 


of highest honor. 

Here are gathered from all our borders the representatives 
of Protestant Christianity. The work to be considered is only 
second to that of the synods, conventions, assemblies and con- 
ferences of the various Protestant denominations, and further- 
reaching in its results in that it makes direct impress on all 
Protestantism instead of on special sects or sectional parts; in 
that it is the laity’s commissioned work, in fact was inaug- 
urated by the laity and is carried on largely by them. It is 
therefore, not unfitting that a humble layman,,though not 
so efficient, should preside over this conventional body. 

This work stands side by side with the common school of 


our land; the organization here represented undertakes to 


train in Bible knowledge, or has charge of the religious educa- 
tion, and possibly the special moral education of society. 
Tt has a wider field and a higher obligation than that con- 


ceived by Robert Raikes when he started secular schools in 
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parishes on Sunday, in order to keep mischievous boys from 
destroying the neighborhood fruit and other farm products; 
and a deeper meaning than that expressed by John Wesley in 
his journal of July, 1784, when at Otley, England, he wrote, 
‘* Before service, I stepped into the Sunday-school which con- 
tains two hundred and forty children, taught every Sunday 
by several masters; so many children in one parish are re- 
strained from open sin and taught a little manners at least,” 
and then further expressed this prophetic thought: ‘‘ Who 
knows but some of these schools may become nurseries for 
Christians?’ It has indeed. assumed this great mission, 
‘‘ Nurseries for Christians.’’ 

To this organization is left almost the entire work of train- 
ing our people in Bible knowledge and moral development. 
Our public schools, originally organized by the church but 
now entirely controlled by the state, have become purely sec- 
wlar, with indeed an admitted strong power for good in char- 
acter training by example of Christian teachers. 

Is it not highly important that this body inaugurate meas- 
ures for a graded Bible study, one in which a child begins at — 
any age, and, by systematic study and annual promotion, like ~ 
our public school, rises into higher and higher grades and 
finally receives, upon graduation, a diploma? It need not in- 
terfere with the uniform lesson series as now provided, but 
could add to them: (1) Carefully prepared supplemental 
lessons graded to suit different ages and scholarship; (2) Spec- 
ial studies that would fix definite Bible truths; (8) Memory 
series that would, insome way, take the place of the old mem- 
orizing and catechetical system, so that definite Bible and 
church knowledge would get fixed inthe minds of the younger 
people; (4) A course that would finally rise to a normal study 
like that of the Chautauqua Normal or some of the denomina- 
tional work; (5) This normal work followed by a progressive 
course of reading like that of the C. L. 8. C. or some course 
specially prepared, so as to keep the work properly progress- 
ive, magnified and dignified, to command the interest of the 
whole laity of the church and community. 

Such a graded scheme is not new; for more than twenty- 
five years the ‘‘ Akron Graded System ’’ has been developing; 
for twenty years but few modifications have been made; many 
of the schools of the different denominations in different parts 
of the United States have, with but slight modification, adopt- 
ed this scheme and speak of it in enthusiastic terms. By the 
adoption of this outlined system, the difficulty of retaining 
young people in the Sunday-school is solved. the facts from 
experience show that young people do not get tired of Sunday- 
school work and that church schools can be carried beyond 
that for children only. 

The Akron architectural development is fairly represented 
by the Columbian Sunday-school Building, erected just out- 
side the World’s Fair grounds. This style of Sunday-school 
room makes it easy work to carry out a graded system. 

A tracing from the origin of Sunday-schools until now, and 
a look into the future, will probably best enable us to judge of 


\ 


- 
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the importance of the work over which this body has general 
supervision. P 
The development has been from a school to keep children 
from destroying farm products on Sunday, as established by 
Robert Raikes, and of restraining children from open sin as 
indicated by John Wesley, to that of nurseries for Christians, 
as also prophetically expressed by Wesley; to that of memory 
tasks, as established by the early American schools; to that of 
a uniform lesson, as introduced by the Chicago Teachers’ 
Union in 1866, and, at the Indianapolis National Convention 
in 1872, made the base for the International Lesson Sys- 
tem; and, looking into the future, to that of graded schools 
with regular stated promotions, something like the Akron 
scheme; to that of supplemental lessons suited to the various 
grades in this scheme, which supplemental lessons provide for 
instruction in the catechism and completes its course with the 
Chautauqua Normal work; to that of a course of reading 
adapted to every grade of scholars, from those who are just 
beginners in reading to those who are pursuing the Normal 


studies; then this followed up by a special reading course after 


the plan of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
for the Normal Alumni; to that of a ‘‘ Home Class,”’ as in- 
augurated by Dr. W. A. Duncan, of Syracuse, N. Y., which 
admits as members of Sunday-schools any one, though not 
in attendance at the school’s regular session, who faithfully 
studies every lesson and makes his report to his teacher by 
some mode of correspondence; finally, a completed organ- 
ization for developing the church school, which has provision 
for work from childhood to old age. 

- We were much entertained and inspired by the story of the 
Railroad Car Chapel and the magnificent work that was done 
by means of the facility it affords. Let us stop and think of 
the enlarged provision which is made for the church school 
work in the erection of the new church buildings throughout 
the length and breadth of our lands. The railroads have been 
kept busy hauling material for the erection of permanent 


_ chapels all along their lines. Our cities and towns which have 


a little age are not wanting in the best of appliances. About 
all the advance in church architecture is in the direction of 
better facilities for this great work. 

Then for the purpose of inspiration in the work, the different 
denominational organizations are supplemented by the union 
of all denominations in town, county, state and provincial con- 
ventions. Then all of this supplemented by the International 
and World conventions engaging all people in giving honor to 
this Book of books; then by a seeming climax, training schools 
at Northfield, Springfield and Chicago, and the multiplied Chau- 
tauqua assemblies. Surely we are coming close to the fulfill- 
ment of that saying of our Saviour, ‘‘And T, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.’’ 

' Mr. Miller’s address was received with the deepest interest, 
and met with the heartiest applause. 

The hearing of reports was then continued. 
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REPORT FROM IOWA. 
MRS. M. M. BAILEY. 


Over 300,000 children in more than 5,000 Sunday-schools 
under the care of 50,000 teachers. On this fact Iowa is build- 
ing its best hopes. To this fact the churches of our common- 
wealth are attaching their strongest faith. 

If this army of teachers can be clothed with fitness for their 
work; if this mass of child-nature can be brought under the 
molding influences of hands skilled in the methods of impart- 
ing instruction, under the control of minds stored with the 
truth, in contact with hearts warm with the love of Christ, 
Iowa may look hopefully into its future. 

Recognizing this great truth, we have been during the last 
years emphasizing Normal training for our Sunday-school 
teachers. Some counties devote from seven to ten days con- 
tinuously to Normal institutes, all county conventions have 
more or less Normal work connected with them, and there are 
many local Normal classes. 

There is a county organization in each of our ninety-nine 
counties, though all have not held conventions during the 
past year. A report has been received from each county in- 
the state during the last fifteen months. . 

~ In over half of our counties there are township or district 
organizations, and in some counties the number of Sunday- 
schools has ben more than doubled during the year just 
passed, through the agency of these organizations. Our asso- 
ciation counts itself most happy in having the good will and 
enjoying the courtesies of the press of our state. 

The columns of every newspaper, from our largest metro- 
politan dailies to the village weekly, are open toour state asso- 
ciation and used by it as well. 

And this not. because we are poor in distinctively Sunday- 
school papers, for we have one National, one for the great 
Northwest, one state and a number of county Sunday-school 
papers. 

We count ourselves happy also in having the cordial and 
hearty co-operation of all evangelical denominations. The 
Christians of Iowa present, in the state Sunday-school associa- 
tion, a solid front to the powers of infidelity and wickedness. 

It is said that the number of youth in the United States is 
increasing at double the ratio in which we are reaching them 
in the Sunday-school. In Iowa the public school population 
has increased during the past year not quite one per cent.; 
but the Sunday-school enrollment of the same ages has in- 
creased over four per cent. Yet this enrollment is but slightly 
over fifty-seven per cent. of the public school enrollment of 
the state. How shall we reach the other half is the question 
the Iowa association intends to keep before the Christian peo- 
ple of the state until they are reached. 

We are trying just now the scriptural plan of evangeliza- 
tion. ‘‘Go out in the highways’ where the masses are, and 
“into the hedges,’’ where the few are. 
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We are going into the abodes of the rich, the homes of the 
masses, the hovels of the poor, and we propose to continue to 
go and search diligently until every boy and his sister are 
found and brought in. 

Through this system of house-to-house visitation we hope 
to reach many parents also and take the Sunday-school to 
many more by the agency of the home department. 

We believe in the future of the Sunday-school even more 
than we reverence the past. These days demand an applied 
Christianity, which shall not remain merely on the defensive, 
but at the expense of time and money, of ease and comfort, 
hasten forward the perfect consummation of all things, which 
is the complete revelation of Jesus Christ. 

This is the deep idea and true purpose of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation. 

REPORT FROM KANSAS. 
J. F. DRAKE. 


Brother Sweet, our member of the international commit- 
tee, ought to make this report, but at his request I will do so. 

Kansas, as of course you all know, is a great state. We 
raise bigger cyclones, floods, droughts, more wheat, corn, and 
—pardon the expression, but nothing else will do—during the 
sessions of the legislature, more hell, than any other state. 

It is also a big state; it is a hundred miles further from my 
home in Topeka to the west counties than from Topeka here. 
The idea of only allowing the same time for report from such 
a state as this as from little Rhode Island and others which 
would not make us a good-sized county. I wish, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had one of our cyclones harnessed to this five minutes, 
so as to tell you more things about Kansas that you and this 
convention ought to know. We find a great work for our as- 
sociation, a work that would never be done did we not do it. 
In a dozen or more counties there is not a resident pastor. 
Riding one day over the prairie, stop was made at a house, or 
rather dug-out, for dinner. As the talk wason Sunday-schools, 
the good woman said: ‘‘Be youa minister?’”’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Hoped 
you was, for I have not saw a minister since I came here seven 
years ago from Indiana.’’ Yet our organized effort is keeping 
the Sunday-schools running, and some of these frontier schools 


- are among the best in the state. I found one out there of an 


average attendance of 125; fathers and mothers were there, 
and the school never had any occasion to sing ‘‘Nothing but 
Leaves,’’ for they used the Bible exclusively. In another 
county the one pastor asks, ‘‘When can we have ‘another con- 
vention? You so stirred us up at our last that I concluded to 
follow with special meetings, and twenty-five have united 
with my church, and [ want to give all the credit to that con- 
vention.” 

We have in the state 106 counties, all organized and hold- 
ing conventions yearly. We haye only one man in the field 
this year. We have fifty-eight counties with partial township 
organizations; thirty-three with complete. We have 4,581 


. 
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schools with 284,544 enrolled—twenty-one per cent. of popula- 
tion in Sunday-schools and a Sunday-school for every 294 of 
population. Yet 


Within the borders of the state 
There’s many people dwell; 
Who never read the Bible. 
Or hear the Sabbath bell. 


REPORT FROM KENTUCKY. 
J. A. M’KAMY. 


The Kentucky Sunday-school Union has just completed 
the twenty-seventh year of its history. The growth of the 
work is noted in that we have three persons who are devoting 
their entire time to the work; they are a secretary and two 
field agents. 

We have to report that since the last meeting of the Interna- 
tional Convention the Kentucky Sunday-school union has effect- 
ed an organization in every one of the 119 counties in the state, 
and that a convention has been held in each during the year 
which has just closed. Fifty-nine of these counties have pre- 
cinct organizations. The work of extending precinct organi- 
zation in the remaining counties is being pushed as rapidly as 
circumstances will admit. Reports made to the recent state 
convention from seventy counties of the state show that we 
have 2,499 schools, 18,044 officers and teachers, with 102,002 
scholars, and that from 376 schools reporting there have been 
2,776 additions to the church. In the seventy counties report- 
ing to the state union twenty-six per cent. of the children of 
“‘school age”’ are reported as being in the Sunday-school. 

It affords us pleasure to report that along the lines of ad- 
vanced work the Normal work is having a healthful growth. 
Its beneficial effects are discernible wherever the work has 
been introduced. We believe that we are entering upon a 
period in which large things will be realized. in tkis thor- 
oughly approved department of modern Sunday-school work. 

During the past year, under the auspices of the state 
union, a house-to-house visitation work was inaugurated and 
carried to a successful issue in the city of Louisville. The 
campaign was begun about the 1st of January, and through 
such educational means as we could employ the Christian pub- 
lic was prepared for co-operating with us in the visitation of 
the entire city, which was made on the 20th of May. Up- 
ward of 30,000 visits were made on that day, and upward of 
116,000 individuals were visited. We have already been 
enabled to see many excellent results growing out of this vis- 
itation. Upon the whole we have reason to believe that this 
has been one of the most successful visitations, upon a large 
scale, that has beén successfully carried out in this country. 
We are very sure that a second visitation will receive the cor- 
dial support of our entire Christian public. For a more de 
tailed report of this visitation we take great pleasure in refer 
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ring you to the printed reports of our committee having the 
work in charge. These reports will be placed in the hands of 
all who are interested in this special branch of Sunday-school 
work. 

Beginning with the first of the past year we undertook the 
publication of a monthly paper in the interest of our state 
work. Our success has been highly gratifying to those 
concerned in the enterprise. The paper has been a four- 
page folio during the first year of its publication, and it has 
made its own way. We have been enabled to circulate 4,000 
per month throughout the state; the paper, beginning with 
the first number of the second volume, has been doubled in 
size, and we anticipate no difficulty in sustaining it and keep- 
ing it up to the high mark which we have set for it. We are 
glad to report that there is every evidence of an enlarged co- 
operation upon the part of the Christian, people of all denom- 
inations of the state in our interdenominational Sunday- 
school work. 

We propose to perfect the organizations which have already 
been effected, looking to larger use of the most approved 
ideas in the practical work of the Sunday-school of to-day. 


REPORT FROM LOUISIANA. 
R. H. BROWNE, PRESIDENT. 


In a state well canvassed and thoroughly organized, with 
parish and district associations, a report is easy to make, but 
where the work is in such an embryo condition as it is in 
Louisiana it is a difficult matter. 
We have hield three annual state conventions since the 
‘last International Convention. The last convention was a de- 
cided improvement upon any previously held, beginning with 
1890. State Sunday-school conventions had. been held prior to 
that year, sed longo intervallo. Hence we compute our progress 
from 1890. The improvement in 1893 was in delegations from 
more schools (fifteen parishes being represented) in the state . 
than before, and in having more native help. We make no 
comparisons as to helpers from abroad. They were always of 
the best. Mr. Reynolds and Mrs. Crafts one year, Mr. Reyn- 
olds and Prof. Hamill in 1892, and Prof. Hamill and Dr. Dun- 
can in 1893. All our state conventions heretofore have been 
held in New Orleans; our next convention will be held at 
Shreveport, in the extreme northwestern part of the state. 

We have fifty-nine parishes. In a good many of them a 
majority of the people are Catholics. We refer you for statis- 
tics to Brother Porter’s report. 

Conventions have been held in Calcasieu and Tangipahoa, 
and these organizations have invited the adjacent parishes to 
meet with them, so that really five other parishes have united 
with them, and we trust that parish organizations may soon 
be effected in each of these. 

In New Orleans we have a Superintendents’ and Teachers’ 
Union, which meets monthly except during the summer. 
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Our great difficulties are, want of interest in the’ Sunday- 
school work and of co-operation by the various denominations. 
We have sought to awaken the one, and induce the other, 
through the printed page, and thousands of circulars, hand- 
books, etc., and hundreds of copies of annual reports, etc., 
have been sent broadcast over the state. But we are satisfied 
that while these may do much good, we can only reach sue- 
cess by sending a good man over the state and keeping him 
permanently in the field. 

Want of means has been our bar in this direction. This 
work was prosecuted for nearly two months during the past 
winter. We had hoped at our last convention in April to obtain 
the necessary amount to accomplish this much desired object, 
but we did not, and since the first of June the financial plum - 
has not ripened at all. 

It is hard to overcome sectarian prejudices, and the igno- 
rance growing out of them is of the densest sort. Our only 
hope to overcome them is in personal interviews and efforts by 
means of a field secretary, together with the best literature 
and instruction we can circulate. We propose to keep at the 
work prayerfully, faithfully, persistently; and though our © 
progress be slow; with God’s help and blessing, Louisiana shall 
yet have a star in every parish. 


REPORT FROM MAINE. 
REV. W. H. CLARK. 


I regret our secretary is not here to give a full report. I 
will endeavor to submit a very brief one in his place. 

The Pine Tree State has been holding its own, notwith- 
standing a large emigration has taken place. The Sunday- 
school work has been going forward. A state convention has 
been held and the counties are all organized. In some Gases 
district conventions can be more conveniently held than 
county conventions. These do excellent work, and are held 
three or four times a year. In some of our towns there has 
been splendid werk done in visitation and organization. Where 
there had been an attendance of only 75 to 100, as a result of 
this visitation some 500 have been gathered into the Sunday- 
school. .Our next convention will be held in the city of Au- — 
burn in October. : 

I again desire to express regret that onr report has not been 
prepared and placed in the hands of the secretary of the con-— 
vention. 


REPORT FROM MARYLAND. 
G. 8. GRIFFITH, STATE PRESIDENT. 


It is in no spirit of boasting, but of humble thanksgiving, 
that we are able to report unprecedented progress in our State 
work. The Lord is blessing us abundantly in the fact that 
from mountains and yalleys and islands come evidences that 
our toils have not been in vain, and that our old institution has 
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been a blessing to many. Our work, so fruitful, so unsectarian, 
so much in harmony with the gospel plan, has commended it- 
self to the Christian public, until we have to-day the confi- 
dence and co-operation of the broader spirits among ministers 
and laity to a degree hitherto unknown. 

For over fifty years the Maryland Sunday-school Union has 
been prosecuting its good work unobtrusively, but vigorously, 
and has intimately interwoven itself into the religious history 
of the state. 

Missionary Work.—VThe annexed table will indicate the 
vigor and success with which our missionary work is done. 
In this department only needy fields are looked after. Much 
of this work is done among the colored people, of whom Mary- 


land has a population of 280,000. We have constantly em- 
ployed a capable colored missionary, who is aided in his con- 


vention and institute work as much as possible by the state 
organizer and others connected with the institution. The 
religious and moral interests of the colored people weigh heav- 
ily upon our hearts. They are with us in large numbers and 
should be cared for, and the institution is endeavoring to do 
this practically, wisely and faithfully. We regret to add that 


in this vital work we have not the sympathy and encourage- 


ment of the whites to the extent that the cause demands. 
There is steady improvement in the condition of the colored 
schools, and each year adds to the number of intelligent and 
consecrated workers. 

Conventions and Institutes.—Our state organizer has pushed 
ahead with indomitable zeal and tact, and without friction, 
to any great degree, has succeeded in organizing every county 
and a large number of districts. Many of these organizations 
are wonderfully effective, and require but little of the watch- 
ful care of the state society. 

As an illustration of how convention work has grown in 
Maryland, I refer to the fact that several years ago a county 
convention was held in a certain locality, with an attendance 
of about thirty people, and at another point with an attend- 
ance of only a dozen. In either of these counties there is not 
a building large enough to accommodate the great mass of 
people who come to the annual county Sunday-school conyven- 
tion. Our conventions the present, year have been wonderful, 
and, in some instances, pentecostal gatherings; immense good 
is being done, not only of an educative and enthusing charac- 
ter, but in promoting a spirit of fraternity amongst the people 
of God. Asan additional evidence of the growth of this de- 
partment of our work we refer to the fact that while this 
report isin course of preparation a message reathes us*that 
two days ago, at a district meeting held in Montgomery coun- 
ty there was an attendance of at least 2,000 persons. 

During the winter most of our public work is of an insti- 
tute character. In March last we were favored in Baltimore 
with the presence of Prof. H. M. Hamill, who conducted an 


institute which produced excellent results. The lenten sea- 
-son prevented a large attendance, but those who did attend 


were active Sunday-school workers, and expressed themselves 
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as greatly benefited. The board of managers has adopted his = — 
series of normal studies, and special effort will be madeto  — 
arouse still greater interest in this matter throughout the state. ae 

The demands upon us from the counties have been so great.” == — 
that, with our limited force and means, we have not been = 
able to devote as much time to city work as was desired, though 
>much has been done in institute and missionary operations,  —- 
especially during the winter months: but the coming fall, at 
which time we expect to be favored with more means, we sf ae = 
shall give the city special attention, and among other moye- = 
ments shall institute plans for a thorough house to house can- 
vas, hoping in this important undertaking to have the encour ~ 
agement and aid of both clergy and laity. 

Statistics for year ending February 15, 1892. —Conventions, 
conferences and institutes, 148; cottage and union meetings, ~~ © 
146; families visited, 5,385; schools organized, 30; tracts n° 
and religious books distributed, 24,870. x Ae 

The Maryland Sunday-school union, though old im years, er 
is vigorous and aggressive, and believes that its past has been , 
a preparation for a new era of usefulness. Wherever there is a 
a neglected child, a home that needs to be impressed with its  — 
sacred responsibility, a Sunday-school that needs to be lifted 
“toa higher plane, a dearth of Sunday-school interest, a man 
or woman professing to love God and withholding participa- 
tion in the great Sunday-school movement, a discouraged 
teacher, an individual, rich or poor, high or low, old or young, ~ 
white or black, that needs to be led to the world’s Saviour— 
there the Maryland Sunday-school union finds its mission. 


REPORT FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
WM. N. HARTSHORN. 


In Boston, Worcester and Springfield, either denomina- 
tional or inter-denominational superintendents’ and teachers’ 
organizations exist and are fruitful of great good. Many super- ~ i% 33 
intendents and teachers in the cities and towns within easy 
reach of these large centers are members of these organiza- 
tions; yet, only a small portion of the entire number of © 
superintendents and teachers in the state are reached a 
them. 5. : 

Four years ago, in Tremont Temple, at three sessions, one | abe 
November day, nearly four thousand pastors, superintendents — 
and teachers, residents of Boston and its suburbs, listened to- 

- addresses from John Hall, B. F. Jacobs, A. F. Shauffler, F. N. 
Peleubet, Luther Townsend and Miss Wheelock. Richtee pet 
hundred of this company ate supper together in the Temple. 
The effect of the inspiring words of these famous leaders, the 
‘courage that is born of contact with those engaged in kindred 
work, “and the wisdom that overflows into every worker’s cup 
from a conference, were felt for months in every school repre- 
sented at this great meeting. The committee in charge reas- 
oned in this way—If this inter-denominational conference of 
Pundayseboo! Te leaders and workers is helpful to the churches 


is 


ca 
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- and schools in Boston and its suburbs, which are in a position 


to secure the kest of everything as soon as known or published, 
what would be the effect upon the churches and schools in 


those parts of the state remote from the centers of opportunity ” 


Observation has taught us that some of the best pastors, sup- 
erintendents and teachers in our cities to-day, received their 
early training in the little country school. We therefore oy 

them a debt of co-operation, conference and encouragement. 


‘They cannot come to our large conventions: we must go to 


them. 

Two years ago, in a country town, on a Sunday afternoon, 
two superintendents of two Sunday-schools, one a Baptist and 
one a Congregationalist, closed their schools and each walked 
homeward feeling discouraged and ready to surrender to 
others the burdens he was carrying. Thus thinking and 
walking they met and unconsciously took each other by the 
hand and began to speak concerning the schools they had just 
closed. These two men had known each other for many 
years; each knew that the other was a superintendent; they 
had conferred tugether about business matters, questions of 
town improvement and the public good had frequently engaged 
their united intelligence, capital and influence, but this was 
the first time they had ever opened their hearts to each other 
concerning the most important business in which they could 
possibly be interested. They found many things in common: 
event after event, experience after experience, duplicated in 
each other’s efforts to save the boys and igirls in their town. 
The result of this conference was that all the superintendents 
of Sunday-schools in that town were taken into that sweet 
compact, and they are keeping step together in Christ as never 
before to save the children that are out of Christ. One of the 
brightest stars on our State map is shining in its place on ac- 
count of that walk and talk 

Tn all these years of thinking, praying and seeking, we had 
not found a leader or discovered how the work could be done, 
though we did not for a moment question God’s call to do it. 
During the winter of 1892 Rey. George H. Clark divided his 
time between his pastorate and the state Sunday-school work, 
Among other things he arranged an excellent program for a 
convention in the city of Springfield. Miss Bertha F. Vella, 
superintendent and teacher of a large primary class in Lynn, 
and principal of one of the public schools in the same. city, 
spoke to the teachers on primary methods of work. Several 
of the executive committee were present. Before this address 
was finished one member of that committee at least, had de- 
cided that the most important factor in the state work was a 
primary teacher, and that teacher was Miss Vella. In the 
spring of 1892 the executive committee called Miss Vella from ~ 
her public schoo] office to the greater service of work among 
the primary teachers and Sunday-schools of Massachusetts. 
As it was not possible to retain Rev. George H. Clark, Miss 


Vella continued the work alone until September, 1892, when 


God called Brother J. N. Dummer to this work, for which he 


- has shown great fitness, 
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Our Purpose is to bring together for counsel, conference and 
encouragement, the pastors, superintendents and teachers of 
every school in the state. Schools remote from ‘large centers 
can be reached only by the small district conventions, and yet 
they need and appreciate help and encouragement more than 
the larger and the city schools. Our Aim, in part, is to stim- 
ulate enthusiasm through the sympathy of members acting 
together, and to secure unity in the use of the best methods. 


Mr. Dummer has prepared and circulated 61,000 programs - 


—every Sunday-school has been reached, sixty conventions 
held. He has traveled 4,000 miles and he has written more 
than 1,600 letters. Miss Vella has come into contact and is in 
correspondence with more than 1,500 primary teachers. She 
has inspired enthusiasm and consecration. Thousands of 
children are being taught every Sunday in Massachusetts in a 
“better way’’ because of her presence and words. Five thou- 
sand children have been brought into these conventions, to 
whom Miss Vella has taught the lesson, thus practically illus- 
trating the latest and best methods of primary work, and car- 
rying the same into the remotest school in the state; and 
nearly one hundred primary teachers’ conferences have been 
held. ; 

The committee seek permanency in this work. Nothing 
has been done for the sake of simply putting ourselves on 
record and then allow the work to perish. We look for wiser 
work, larger co-operation and better results-in all our schools 
because of the work we have planned for the year 1894. This 
work is only possible by the continuance of the International 
Uniform Lessons. 

Neither Mr. Dummer nor Miss Vella alone could have ac- 


complished such results as are shown, but ‘‘with Jesus in the ~ 
midst’’ all this good has been wrought. There may be sig-- 
nificance, if not there is interest, in the fact that the first new ~ 


star put upon our map because of the first district convention 
organized last September was upon the very spot where the 
Pilgrims in 1620 made their first landing and made their first 
little journey on land in the Old Bay State. 

Massachusetts has set for her task the organization of dis- 
trict conventions within reach of every Sunday-school teacher 
of our state, and will push forward this work until our organ- 
ization shall actually include every one. 


REPORT FROM MICHIGAN. 


M. H. REYNOLDS, STATE SECRETARY. 


While we cannot report having achieved brilliant victories, 


we canreport that along all essential lines our work has been 
distinctively solid, progressive and aggressive. 

T call your attention to several matters, to wit: 

Our Territory and-Divisions.—Michigan. has a surface area 
of 56,600 square miles. It is divided by the Straits of Macki- 
nac into two irregular peninsulas. The lower has sixty-nine 
counties, of which sixty-five are organized. The upper has 
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sixteen counties, of which twelve are organized. There are 
therefore in the state eighty-five counties, of which seventy- 
seven are organized. 

When I tell you that two of these counties are insignificant 
islands out in the great lakes: that several are largely unpro- 
ductive and uninhabitable; that the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic Railway stretches east and west across the upper pe- 
ninsula 275 miles, yet crosses but eight counties; that in that 
region are townships sixteen and twenty miles square nearly 
destitute of human kind, you will believe the assertion that 
we have captured nearly all the organizable territory of Mich- 
igan. 

_ Districts and Officers.—Our eighty-five counties are divided 
into twenty-three districts. A president and secretary elected 
by each district, if organized, otherwise at the annual state 
convention, is set over each group of counties to aid the gen- 
eral secretary in the supervision of its Sunday-school inter- 
ests, conduct conventions, institutes, etc. 

There will be held this year alarger number of district 
conventions than ever before, and they seem to be growing in 
popularity and enthusiasm. 

Tines of Progress.—(1) Township Organization. While we 
can boast of only half a dozen ‘‘ banner ’’ counties, it is notice- 
able that in many counties heroic efforts are being put forth 
this year to attain the banner standard. We have fifty coun- 
ties having township organizations. 

(2) Otty and Village Unions.—To unify, upbuild and ad- 
yance Sunday-school work and methods, superintendents’ and 
teachers’ unions are being organized in the larger cities like 
Detroit, Grand Rapids and Saginaw, and a number of smaller 
towns. 

(83) Normal Work. — Our executive board has this year 
created a Normal department with a view of stimulating a 
deeper interest in the important problems of Normal study 
and teacher training. The foundation is laid, the work has 
begun, and already a few classes have honorably graduated 
and their members received their diplomas. 

(4) Home Department.—Dr. Duncan, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
presented this subject at our last state convention and created 
a widespread and deep interest in its favor; the result has 
been the call for and distribution of a large quantity of home 
department requisites, and the organization of a number of 
‘Classes. 

(5) The Loyal Sunday-school Army.—Brother W. B. Jacobs’ 
great discovery of the Loyal Sunday-school Army methods of 
securing punctual attendance, the home study of the lesson, 
and faithfulness in contributions, is having a fair and favora- 
ble trial in Michigan, and we speak in terms of unqualified 
approval in its favor. 

(6) County Missionary Work,--Many counties are strug- 

- gling with the problem-of a county missionary, but only one 
county (Wayne) keeps a worker in the field all the time. One 
county (Berrian) employed a lady missionary for three months 
this spring, and her work was eminently successful, 
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Rally Day.—Two years ago the chairman of our state exec- 
utive, Mr. E. A. Hough, suggested and urged upon our com- 
mittees the desirability of observing ‘‘ Rally Day.’’ Last year 
his own county and one other made splendid demonstrations 
along that line. 

The contagion spread. Thus far, this year, five counties 
have held gloriously successful rally days, and two more are 
making active preparations for rallies to come. The leading 
characteristics of these great days are—orderly parades; mar- 
tial music; the stars and stripes floating high in the breeze; 
each school bearing a banner on which is inscribed some 
Scripture selection; a little flag in the hand of every Sunday- 
school scholar; sharp, crisp addresses: a picnic dinner, games 
ang amusements. 

These demonstrations are making profound impressions 
on the godless, Christless, unthinking masses, and in the year 
1894 we propose a great rally of all Michigan which shall 
shake the state from center to circumference. 

Our gain during the triennial term has been: Sunday- 
schools, 380; officers and teachers, 7,117; membership, 15,000. 


REPORT FROM MINNESOTA. 
A. D. PERKINS, STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Minnesota began her organized inter-denominational work 
about the time of her admission into the Union as a state, 
and held in April, 1893, her thirty-fifth annual state conyen- 
tion, which it is believed was one of the most enthusiastic 
and helpful ever held in the state; due largely to the presence 
and effective co-operation of William Reynolds, international 
field superintendent. 

The state is composed of eighty counties, forty-four of 
which have organizations of varying efficiency. At ieast 
eighteen of these, because of the vast areas in the northern 
part of the state, now sparsely settled, and because of the fact 
that large numbers of our people speak a foreign tongue, can- 
not be effectively organized at this time. There remain six- 
teen or eighteen counties justifying aggressive effort to organ- 
ize. County organization has up to this time been regarded 
as the primary organization. It is believed that few, if any, 
of the townships have been organized. In the country dis- 
tricts the townships having more than two schools on the 
average are sadly in the minority, and in many counties it is 
believed the schools will scarcely average more than one to 
the township. It must be remembered that much of our 


state has but recently been settled, and that part largely by . 


Scandinavians and Germans. 

You perceive that we are wrestling with that great prob- 
lem referred to by our honored president in his masterly 
address this morning. The time is ‘near, if not already at 
hand, when we should plainly say, The United States for Amer- 
icans; and those who do not purpose to accept our institutions 
and our language, and give the civil and religious institutions 
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of this country loyal adherence and support, be denied the 
right of citizenship. 

It isa great pleasure to acknowledge Minnesota’s obliga- 
tion to that grand body of Northmen, referred to in the pleas- 
ing address responding to the addresses of welcome, the 
advance guard of which has already invaded our domain, 
and are among our most consecrated and efficient co-workers. 
I refer to that grand body of young men which Canadian 
Methodism has sent to us as pastors, missionaries and laymen. 

We are engaged in resolving these great questions relating . 
to language, religion and Christian—American citizenship, with 
great confidence of victory. The word of our God is powerful, 
and we can do all things through Christ. Praised be His 
name, victory is assured. We are glad that the great body of 
Scandinavians and Germans settling in our agricultural dis- 
tricts are God-fearing and Bible-loving people, and language 
is found to be our great hindrance. Our statistical report, 
when examined in the light of what I have said, will be better 
understood. 

In conclusion, I am glad to say we are more determined 
than ever to ‘‘go forward.’’ In June, 1898, we began the pub- 
lication of our state paper, the Swnday-School Herald, and we 
feel assured of success. This year we adopted and are now in- 
troducing Prof. Hamill’s Normal Lessons, and they are well 
received. In this initial effort along Normal lines we believe 
great good is to come. 

Special effort is being made along the line of county and 
district missionary work, with very good success. Our mis- 
sionaries are expected to do house-to-house work as well as to 
organize and visit Sunday-schools, and it is believed that a 
missionary for each organized county to direct effort therein 
is the present great need in our state. 


REPORT FROM MISSISSIPPI. 
WM. RICE SIMS. 


In the matter of organization for state, county. and interna- 
tional work, there has been, during the year 1892-8, little or 
no improvement in Mississippi. It is true that an annual state 
convention has been held regularly for fourteen years; but a 
few facts concerning the last session of that convention will 
show a sad lack of effective organization. Of the six officers 
of the convention only two were present. Of nine members of 
the executive committee only three were present. There are 
seventy-five counties in the state; only seven county conven- 
tions sent delegations, the great body of the convention being 
composed of delegates from individual schools. There are 
twenty district vice-presidents in the state; of these only three 
submitted reports of the work done by them during the year. 
These facts amply illustrate the statement just made, that our 
organization is lamentably defective. A few counties are well 
organized; the majority have either no organization whatever, 
or a species of work that is merely nominal and sporadic. 
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This unorganized condition of the Sunday-school work is 
largely to be explained by a corresponding condition of other- 
affairs; as, for examplesin the educational matters of the state, 
and _in the ragged fanks of historical, economic and literary 
associations wherever the organization of such societies has 
been attempted. There has been hitherto a woeful dearth of 
system and an almost total absence of co-operative agency em- 
ployed in all such enterprises. There is little of the federa- 
tion of interests or the distribution of labor. Our people are 
not a lazy people, not an idle people, not wicked above their 
fellows, nor indifferent to religious concerns, such as those of 
the Sunday-school. There is abundance of individual enthu- 
siasm, and a multitude of active workers; but the prevailing 
tendency is for each man to work for himself, paying small 
heed to the demands or resources of other men. If you, Mr. 
President and members of this convention, can send down into 
Mississippi any inspiration or agency that will crystallize the 
consecrated hearts and gifted brains of our people about the 
center of a more systematic labor and a more complete organ- 
ization you will do us a great service. 

Turning now to the brighter side, Jam glad to report that in 
some directions progress has been made. There has been grat- 
ifying numerical growth, both in the number of schools and 
in the number of pupils enrolled. A marked advance has been 
made in work among the poorer classes, particularly in the 
towns of Vicksburg, Natchez, Jackson, Meridian and Wesson, 
and in the sparsely settled portions of the state, especially in 
southeast Mississippi. There has also been noteworthy im- 
provement in buildings, rooms, furniture, apparatus and 
equipment. A few normal courses have been given by active 
and efficient workers, and a perceptible interest in this impor- 
tant department is awakening. The state convention is well 
manned, and its officers deserve credit for their zeal. During 
the year the chairman of the executive committee has visited 
eleven counties for field work, and in most of these he gave a 
timely normal lesson on the life of Paul. The Sunday-schools 
of the state have a better corps of officers and teachers than 
ever before. . A better system of co-ordination is rapidly per- 
meating the public school work. Despite the great and wide- 
spread money stringency, the material affairs of the state are 
prospering. Neither is there a ‘‘famine of hearing the words 
of the Lord.’’ (Amos8: 11.) There is growing enlightenment 
among the Christian workers of our commonwealth. There is 
a better public conscience. Our preachers are better educated, 
and our people are reading more and better books and papers. 
Denominational jealousies and prejudices, so apt to create 
friction in such a work as this, are wearing away, and a truer 
spirit of charity and brotherhood is leaping to grasp the helm 
of Christian duty. The Sunday-school has borne its part in 
creating these improved conditions, and in turn it will be 
helped by them. The few heroic men who have, toiled for 
years with persistent faith and untiring energy to extend and 
perfect the work of Sunday-school organization and extension 
have good ground for encouragement, 


A 
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REPORT FROM MISSOURI. ~ 
A. E. WAGNER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President: Our genial and generous. president has 
placéd upon me the honor of reporting Missouri. As I ceme 
here, having been in different counties in the state and having 
witnessed their growing interest and splendid enthusiasm, I 
feel like bringing the greeting that Garibaldi once sent to 
Rome, “Victory along the entire line.”’ 

We have in. Mipaoun one hundred and fifteen counties, each 
one of which is organized. 

In many of these counties every township in the county is 
organized. Inall of the counties except one or two some of 
the townships are organized. 

In 1887 we had an enrollment in our Sunday-schools of 
234,803; to-day we have 563,150, or an increase of 140 per cent. 
in six years. In 1887 we had 27 7 per cent. of the children of 
school age. According to the customary basis of comparison, 
in our schools to-day we have 61 per cent. 

Since 1890 our enrollment has increased 248,000. With our 
present enrollment as a basis and atour past rate of increase, 
in less than four years we will number over a million of souls 
in our Sunday-schools. Annual conventions were held last 
year in every county-in the state, and at each of these con- 
ventions some representative of the state association was 
present. : 

Our state is divided into twenty-three institute districts. 
Institutes were held in each of these last year. These insti- 
tutes continue for three days, and are exclusively for the 
study of the Word and the discussion of methods. 

In the last year ten persons have been employed by the 
state-association, most of whom have given their entire time. 
Thirteen thousand dollars were contributed to the work of 
the state association. Of this amount more than eight thou- 
sand was contributed by the city of St. Louis, whose welcome 
guests you now are. There is no city on this planet that gives 
more systematically, more liberally and more cheerfully to the 
general Sunday-school work than does St. Louis. We have a 
state paper, which is rapidly increasing its circulation list and 
its influence. Again, we have the growing confidence of the 
people of this state and the abiding and continuing favor of 


- God. 


Do you ask what has enabled us to do these things? 

Ist. We have a president (D. R. Wolfe), a a secretary (Robt. 
Rutledge), and a treasurer (Wm. Randolph), who amidst large 
business cares have given to this work a vast amount of time, 
talent and money. 

2nd. We haye an executive committee With such a man 
as R. M. Scruggs at its head, than whom there is no citizen 
in this city more beloved and honored. This committee, in- 
cluding the three officers above named, is made up of the 
leading business men, educators and ministers of this state. 


By their ability and standing they would grace the cabinet of 


any civil administration, 
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3rd. By the generosity of the citizens of the state. 

4th. By the faithful co-operation of hundreds of aggressive 
workers throughout the state. 

5th. By the aid of our most efficient state superintendent, 
who by reason of his genius for organization and large admin- 
istrative ability has taken rank among the foremost workers 
of this country. 

What do we propose to do? To thank God and keep on. 

Ist. We propose to further perfect our organization, state, 
county and township. 

2nd. To increase our working force until we shall have 
two competent normal instructors, four division field agents, 
and four division primary teachers, and a competent office 
force. 

8rd. To push normal work and the organization of 
normal Classes in state, county and township conventions, and 
at all times and places. 

4th. To encourage and stimulate local workers to organize 
new schools until there shall be a Sunday-school in eyery 
school district. 

5th. To push house to house visitation until it shall he- 
come uniform throughout the entire state. 

6th. To encourage, secure and maintain inter-denomixnu- 
tional co-operation. 

jth. Toopen.a Biblein every home in this great Common- 
wealth. 

Those who have brought this work to its present condition 
are still standing at their posts of duty, and as they stand 
there, their hearts are opening wider towards God, and He is 
placing upon their shoulders larger mantles of responsibjlity 
and opening before them portals of greater opportunity. As 
they thus become more enthused, others catch their spirit and 
thus will spread the contagion until it shall sweep this state 
from border to border, and then to God, even our God, will we 
give praise 

As a representative of this state on whose soil you now are, 
I will say, the thought of your coming has been to us in the 
past months an inspiration and an encouragement. God grant 
that to all of us this meeting may be a ceaseless blessing. 


Prof. Hamill, of Illinois, called attention to the fact that a 
new territory had been created since the Pittsburgh convention 
and asked if Oklahoma should be taken cognizance of by the 
nominating committee heretofore appointed by the conven- 
tion? An affirmative answer was given by acclamation. 


REPORT FROM NEBRASKA. 
REV. J. D. STEWART. 
Nebraska has 3,480 Sunday-schools, with 27,8388 teachers 
and 183,944 scholars, making a total of 211,782 members. 


This is about one-fifth of the population. 
The state association holds annual conventions. By volun- 
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tary labor we were able to report at the last convention 85 of 
the ninety counties organized, and all will be organized within 
the year. Several of the earliest settled counties have town- 
ship organizations and hold precinct conventions. Nebraska 
is anew state. Many counties are sparsely settled, and it is 
difficult to sustain organized Sunday-school work. We have~ 
about thirty Sunday-school missionaries doing general work, 
representing several of the leading denominations, as- well as 
the American Sunday-school Union. Our population is leav- 
ened with Christian people, who are glad to welcome these 
general workers, and the number of children in the Sunday- 
school is increasing year by year. 

Our schools are also doing better work as the years go by. 
We have five Chautauquas in the state in which Normal Sun- 
day-school work has a prominent place. Normal institutes 
and Normal classes are also contributing to better preparation 
on the part of our teachers. 

Our greatest need is competent and consecrated teachers. 
We believe when these are supplicd the work of recruiting 
the Sunday-school will largely take care of itself. 

Nebraska is determined to keep abreast of the most ap- 
proved methods in Sunday-school work. Her Sunday-school 
workers will not rest till Sunday-schools are planted within 
reach of every individual in the state, and until every teacher 
is thoroughly prepared, with the blessing of God, to bring all 
the members of their classes into the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


REPORT FROM NEW JERSEY. 
RBY. E. M. FERGUSSON, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The twenty-one counties of New Jersey are divisible into 
five groups. On the northwest are four mountain counties: 
near New York are four urban and suburban counties; in the 
center are four hilly counties; on the Atlantic coast are four 
shore counties; and on the lower Delaware are five river and 
bay counties. 

The State Association of New Jersey was organized in 1858, 
and for eleven years has kept a-general secretary in the field. 
Much of our present efficiency as an association is due to the 
faithful labors of our late secretary, Rev. Samuel W. Clark, 
who died February 27, 1892. A delegated state convention 
meets once in three years. Hach of our twenty-one counties 
is fully organized, with an energetic board of officers, and a 
good convention at least once a year. Our one lapsed county 
came into line again last June. As part of our county work, 
we have, in almost all of our 300 townships and city districts, 
a live township secretary. 

Township organization, once a prominent feature of our 
work, has flagged somewhat of late years, and we are now re- 
viving it. Gloucester is our only banner county as yet, with 
every township or district well organized; but the general 
secretary is organizing new townships as: fast as conventions 
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can be held, and we now have thirty-eight, in ten counties. 
Interest in this movement is growing; the township conven- 
tions are usually large, enthusiastic and helpful, and several 
associations have taken up house-to-house visitation, with en- 
couraging success. During all available seasons of the year, 
the general secretary is in the field attending local and town- 
ship meetings and preaching services, usually arranged and 
participated in by the county executive committee. 

Our statistics are gathered by the county and township 
secretaries, on blanks furnished by the state association, and 
are reported to the annual county conventions in the fall. We 
get direct annual reports, answering all or nearly all of our 
ninetéen questions, from about 85 per cent. of the 2,124 evan- 
gelical Sunday-schools of the state. 

Our financial support, exclusive of basket collections at 
meetings, comes entirely from the annual contribution of each 
school to its county association. Twelve hundred schools, or 
57 per cent., contributed last year, and they contributed 
$3,200. Of this amount about $2,400 is annually voted and 
paid over by the counties to the state association, the balance 
being spent on county work. In addition to this, the state has 
within six years raised a permanent loan fund of about $1,300 
which has enabled it to come through the past year without 
borrowing a dollar. 

The number of conversions continues to lag behind -our 
hopes and prayers, but 30,000 scholars have joined the church 
within the last triennium, and the state and county associa- 
tions are calling the attention of the local workers to the 
pressing need of more earnest gospel effort in class and 
school. 

Our monthly paper, Zhe New Jersey Sunday-school Messen- 
ger, has been issued for a year and a half, has a circulation of 
3,000 paid and nearly as many free copies, and will soon, we 
hope, be self-supporting. It has been a great help to our work 
along every line. ! 

We have made aebeginning in the Loyal Sunday-school 
Army work, and have offered certificates to teachers and 
scholars for faithful class work, and to teachers for Normal 
lessons learned. Next year we expect to push this work vig- 
_ orously. Our plans are also laid for a practical temperance 
campaign through the introduction of a wall-pledge for 
schools, and for the introduction of the home department. — 

Brethren, pray for New Jersey. 


REPORT FROM NEW YORK. 
WwW. A. DUNCAN, PH. D. 


History.—Previous to 1856 the work of the New York State 
Sunday-school Association was largely fragmentary and local. 

~ New York and Brooklyn were working along organized lines, 
In August of 1856 they invited the Sunday-school teachers of 
Massachusetts to meet them in New York on the 25th day of 
September. This meeting was held under the dome of the 
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Orystal Palace. Three thousand teachers were in attendance. 
This meeting culminated in a grand conference at the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s church. The results of these efforts 
were shown in a meeting pe in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, of Albany, January 2 22, 1857. At this time the New 
York State Sunday-school Association was born. The motto 


‘adopted and since enlarged reads as follows: 


“The Bible in the hands of the living teacher for every 
man, woman and child in the state.’’ 

Annual meetings have been held each year. The last con- 
vention was held in June, at Chautauqua. 

Organization.—The character and form of our present or- 
ganization is as follows: (a) An executive committee, con- 
sisting of 48 members. (b) The state divided into 8 districts, 
each under the care of a committee of 6, taken from the gen- 
eral committee. (c) A missionary or district secretary to 
labor in each district. (d) County missionaries in the several 
counties where deemed important. 

Every county has its county association, and 800 towns out 
of 1,000 have town associations. 

Conventions. —One annual state convention, one and some- 
times two county conventions held annually by each county. 
Town constitutions provide for quarterly meetings. Many- 
districts hold district conventions annually. 

Normal Work.—Normal classes are held by field secretaries 
throughout the state, using our normal book very successfully. 
Some three years ago our state association appointed a normal 
committee with instructions to examine, and if deemed best, 
prepare a normal Sunday-school book for the use of the teach- 
ers in the state of New York. An outline of normal subjects 
was prepared suitable for inter-denominational work, and Dr. 
J. L. Hurlburt was engaged as editor, and this book was 
issued in the fall of 1892. Five thousand copies have been 
printed since that time and sold to workers in our own and 


‘other states. It has since been adopted by several of the 


schools of Christian workers. Diplomas are issued to all grad- 


uates:'by the state association, and a recognition day is ar- 


ranged for in the different county and state conventions. At 
these recognition days the diplomas will be issued to the suc- 
cessful students, and special exercises will be-observed. An 
effort is being made to have church, town and county classes 
and institutes where the work will be presented by competent 
instructors. 

Oontributions.—Contributions reported in 1891, $10,540.50 ; 
1892, $11,110.15 ; 1898, $12,951.09; total, $34,601.74. 

Statistics. —The following is the summary, of the statistics 
presented at the last annual convention, June 28, 1893: 87,500 
conversions in three years; a gainin three years of 612 schools, 
24,889 officers and teachers, 53; 586 scholars, 300 town associa- 
tions; eight district secretaries or missionaries are employed, 
and one district secretary of woman’s work. 

Summary of the work, from reports of the year, ending June, 
1893.—60 county convehtions, 920 town conventions, 327 town 
and district conferences, 3,228 Sunday-school meetings of évery 
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kind, 59 new town associations, 85) new Sunday-schools organ- 
ized, 263 home class departments organized, 6,632 members 
added to the home classes, 332 added to schools through Hogye 
class work, 53 conversions of home class members. 


A Comparison— 


1891 1892 1893 
Schools reported: ....... 2.25 7,946 8,356. £= 8,558 
Officers and teachers.......... 119,800 121,191 122,289 
HiME sens ee cei Okan 803,163 824,811 822, '756 
PRGATIES A ctsin eet oaks kc pine MRIs 193,989 215,522 221,982 
Total membership........ 1,116,952 1,161,524 1,178,027 
Number of conversions reported 35,520 26,867 24,666 


Canvassing.—Our aim is to secure a Canvass of every town 
through the aid of town associations and their woman’s aid 
secretary. 

Our plan embraces the division of every city and town into 
small districts of about twenty-five families each. In rural 
communities the divisions are made by school districts, and 
in the cities by the election districts; these districts are visited 
from house to house by committees (usually of ladies of dif- 
ferent denominations, two by two) who urge all non-attendants 
of church and Sunday-school to attend. If not successful in 
this, the home class plan is explained and an effort made to 
secure a promise from all to devote one hour each week to the 
study of the regular Sunday-school lesson. The visitors are 
supplied with cards, one of which is used in obtaining the 
signatures of those who promise to study the lessons at 
home, and another upon which they register the study hours 
occupied. The plan contemplates the connection of all home 
class students with some Sunday-school which they choose to 
become members of, and the record cards are gathered by the 
visitors quarterly and the home class members are credited 
with lessons studied in the same manner that the regular stu- 
dents are credited. In return the regular school furnishes all 
home class scholars who are registered upon their books with 
lésson papers and quarterlies and collection envelopes for all 
who wish to contribute. Many schools also furnish to their 
home class scholars library books and invite them to consider 
themselves as members of the regular school and entitled to 
participate in its concerts, festivals, excursions, ete. 


The home class plan, if faithfully carried out, never fails” 


to secure the study of the lessons and an increased interest in 
the Bible, and in numerous cases eventually leads members of 
the home classes to become regular members of the Sunday- 
schools with which they are connected at first as home class 
scholars. 


REPORT FROM OHIO. 
MARION LAWRANCE, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Organized thirty-four years; conventions every year but 
one, ‘In August following your last convention held in Pitts- 
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burgh we placed a general secretary in the field, though not 
on full time. At that time only forty-four of our eighty-eight 
counties had county organizations. At our last state conven- 
tion, held in Canton last June, we were able to report Ohio a 
Banner State, every county haying an organization. This is 
the first time Ohio was ever so reported. Perhaps a good in- 
dication of the growing interest in Sunday-school work in 
the state is shown by the attendance at the fourstate meetings 
held since the Pittsburgh convention. 

In 1890, at Zanesville, the actual enrollment of delegates 
was 179. In 1891, at Marietta, it was 331. In 1892, at Lima, 
it was 733. In 1893, at Canton, it was 949. 

Fourteen of our counties have earned the distinction of 
Banner Counties, meaning they not only have a county organ- 
ization, but that every township is organized. Over 800 con- 
ventions have been reported during the past year. 

Statistics.—Number of schools, 7,251; officers and teachers, 
96,201; pupils, 641,118; total enrollment, 737,319. Per cent. 
of youth in Sunday-school, fifty-six: per cent. of population 
in Sunday-school, twenty. 

These figures show a gain in our Sunday-school enrollment 
which has a trifle more than kept pace with our gain in popu- 
lation. 

At. Louisville, in 1884, Ohio pledged $600 for the work of 
the international committee. At Chicago we were permitted 
to report that amount paid, and made a similar pledge which 
was also paid. At Pittsburgh, again, Ohio pledged $600, and 
the full amount is paid. The five points to our star of prog- 
ress are—I, Township organization; 2, Normal work; 3, House- 
to-house visitation; 4, Home classes; 5, Ohio Sunday-School 
Worker (our state paper). 

Normal work is receiving special attention. We have 
adopted the Legion of Honor Normal Course by Prof. Hamill. 
Last June, at our convention, we graduated a class of four- 
teen members, Prof. Haniill being present to confer the hon- 
ors. We already know of about 200 who will be ready to 
graduate at our next convention. Over 3,000 of these Normal 
books have been introduced in our state. 

I cannot close this report without calling your attention to 
the great loss sustained not only by Ohio, but by us all, in the 
death of that honored veteran, that father of Sunday-schools, 
‘Rey. B. W. Chidlaw, D. D., who died, a year ago, in his 
native town in Wales, and on his eighty-first birthday. 
** Father Chidlaw’s’’ memory needs no words of mine. He 
belonged to the whole land. He was the leader of us all in 
Ohio, and we love to dwell upon his life in our thoughts. A 
Sunday-school missionary for more than half a century, the 
founder of over 500 Sunday-schools, mostly in Ohio; the last 
to go of that great trio—Paxson, McCulloch and Chidlaw. 
Truly it may be said of all, ‘‘Their works do follow them.” 
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REPORT FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 
H. N. SNOW, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTED. 


The twelfth annual convention of the North Carolina Sun- 
day-school Association was held last week in Greensboro with 
a larger representative attendance than at any former conyen- 
tion. In 1890 there were three banner counties, in 1891 seven, 
in 1892 five, and this year there are eleven. ‘Township organ- 
ization is being rapidly developed in many of the counties. 
Three district institutes were held by Prof. H. M. Hamill dur- 
ing the past. year, with great advantage to our work in the 
improvement of methods of teaching. The workers who lis- 
tened to his normal lessons went to their several fields of labor 
and reproduced them in a measure, greatly to the advantage of 
the work in the several counties. Asan outgrowth of the sfimu- 
lus given the Normal feature of our work by the visits of Prof. 
Hamill to North Carolina, at our recent convention a superin- 
tendent of Normal work was elected and a bureau of informa- 
tion relative to Normal work will be established with the hope 
of establishing many Normal classes, and the holding of district 
and county Normal Institutes throughout the state. Every 
county in the state has a nominal organization, but about half 
of them are not active in the work. Forty-four county con- 
ventions were held during the past year; thirty-seyen counties 
held one convention each; seven held two conventions each. 
The character of the conventions held during the year was far 
superior to that of any former year. Instead of a number of 
set addresses we have had practice training lessons and talks 
upon practical features of the Sunday-school work by prac- 
tical Sunday-school workers. 

We have not been able as yet to secure the complete estab- 
lishment of a thorough system for the gathering of statistics, 
but we are making progress in that direction, and are deter- 
mined to keep working at it until success is attained. The 
lack of funds has permitted the employment of a field organ- 
izer for only a portion of the year, much to our regret, as our 
extended field needs the full time of at least.one field visitor. 
Several of our counties are taking up the work of house-to-house 
visitation with great benefit to the Sunday-schools of those 
counties. One county reports an increase of 150 per cent. in 
both the number of schools and in the attendance, by reason 
of a thorough canvass of the county. During the coming year 
many other counties will take up this department of work. 
During the past year a weekly paper has been established as 
the organ of the association. 

Three years ago a State Sunday-school Association was 
formed among the colored people and much encouragement 
given them by the officers of our association to organize the 
work in all the counties of the state. Little progress has been 
made, however, and at present this organization is nominal 
only. At our recent state convention a resolution was adopted 
calling upon our workers throughout the state to aid the colored 
association wherever practicable in perfecting and promoting 
their work of organization. 
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REPORT FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 
S. B. BZELL. 


South Carolina held this year her sixteenth annual con- 
vention. ‘Twenty-nine counties, out of a total of thirty-five, 
have organized associations. A few of these, however, having 
failed to hold conventions, aré really inactive. 

Of about 300 townships, 100 have township associations. 

In point of organization, we cannot report much improye- 
ment over three years ago. For afew years a field secretary 
was employed for part of his time, but for the last eighteen 
months no organizer has been engaged, mainly because no 
suitable man was available. 

Our latest statistics: report White schools, 1,656, with a 
total membership of 73,484, and contributions, $5,507.50. 

We are just now getting into position to show great im- 
provement in the matter of statistics. Our statistical secre- 
tary, C. L. Fike, has his work well in hand and will be able 
to report much larger numbers before the next international 
convention. Not so much because of growth in the work as 
because of former incomplete statistics. 

Our finances are in healthy condition. The more complete 
and efficient the county organizations the easier is it to get 
money, and the more willingly do the people contribute. 

The outlook in South Carolina we regard more hopeful 
than ever before, as manifested in several ways. 

1st. The Christian people throughout the state are be- 
coming more in sympathy with this organized work. 

2d. The larger attendance upon state and county conven- 
tions. 

31. The greater ease with which money may be secured 
for legitimate expenses. 

.4th. The earnestness with which our Sunday-school peo- 
ple are taking hold of the Normal work. We owe much to 
the International Committee and its efficient representative, 
Prof. Hamill, for services rendered us in this matter. Quite 
a number are giving it attention. In Spartanburg County 
alone several Normal classes are organized, numbering pos- 
sibly seventy-five or more scholars, and the county executive 
committee has instructions to prepare a place on the program 
of the next county convention for graduating exercises. Other 
|, counties are doing quite as well, perhaps. 

The state executive committee are looking for a field sec- 
retary familiar with Normal work and a good organizer, and 
with his aid and that of a proposed paper as means of com- 
munication, hope under God to do more and better work for 
the Master. 


s REPORT FROM TEXAS. 
CURTIS P. COE. 


It is my pleasure to render the report from the largest field 
‘represented by any one state worker. he size of the State of 
Texas can be comprehended only by comparison. It is larger 
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than the following eleven states all together: Missouri, all New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and South Car- 
olina. Or, if we cross the Atlantic and compare with Kuro- 


pean countries, we find it more than twice the size of the Brit- 


ish Isles, or larger than France, Germany, or Spain. The 
longest straight line that can be drawn in the State will reach 
from this hall to New York city or to Denver, or will extend 
far beyond Charleston or New Orleans. We have 247 counties, 
seventy of which, aggregating an area twice that of the State 
of New York, have ao railroads. The population of the state 
is two and a quarter million, including about 500,000 negroes 
and 150,000 foreign born inhabitants. 

Texas is enormous in other respects, having the largest 
school fund of any of the states of the Union. It employs 
yearly not fewer than 15,000 public school teachers, who teach at 
least 400,000 students. It has 8,001 Protestant churches num- 
bering 543,289 members, and 263 Catholic churches with 105,- 
138 communicants. 

There are at present 3,792 Sunday-schools with a total en- 
rollment of 266,769. Judging from the last report of the su- 
perintendent of public instruction there are at least 1,254,000 
young people in the state between 5 and ‘21 years of age, not 
fewer than one million of whom are still to be reached by the 
Sunday-school. 

In 1890, eighty counties were reported organized, but I have 
been unable to find more than 17 that were maintaining an 
organization previous to my entering the state work one year 
ago to-morrow. Since that time 25 permanent and 11 prelim- 
inary associations have been organized, and several that had 
not previously affiliated with the state association have beon 
induced to become auxiliary thereto. We haye been enabled 
to extend the list of banner counties from one in 1890 to 14 at 
the present time. “he 

Polk county has placed. a county Sunday-school missionary 
in the field for his full time, and several other counties are 
looking forward to that end. In January last we undertook 
the publication of a state Sunday-school journal, which we 
have found very helpful in spreading information concerning 
the State Association and its work. It has also been the means 
of bringing some money into the treasury. : 

We anticipate setting a house-to-house visitation day for the 
state.- Normal Bible work has been presented at nearly every 
convention this past year, and we hear of its being adopted in 
some localities. We look forward longingly to the time when 
we shall have regular classes in all parts of the state, and an 
annual graduating exercise in connection with our state con- 
vention. 

Financial clouds hover over our skies, and it seems at times 
as though they would effectually obliterate the possibility of 
our continuing the field work, but we are determined, by the 
grace of God, not to leave the field as long as there is a linger- 
ing ray of hope. Instead of ceasing the work of the one field 
agent now employed, Texas-needs the labors of ten others. 

We cannot promise, even at the best, to make Texas a ban- 
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ner state by the next international convention, but by the help 
of the Lord we will show at that time a larger gain per cent, 
than any other state. 
Pray for us, that we may have the strength and courage 
to overcome all obstacles, to improve all opportunities, and to 
vangelize the million young people of our Empire State. 


REPORT FROM VERMONT. 
JAMES H. BABBITT, STATE SECRETARY. 


The condition of the Sunday-schools of Vermont may be 
described, briefly and substantially, as follows: 

The State of Vermont is small, having a territory of only 
about 10,200 square miles, covering a range of 157 miles north 
and south by an average of sixty-three miles east and west. 
It is divided into fourteen counties, most of them mountain- 
ous, and none of them very thickly settled. The population 
of the state is small, being in 1890 but 332,422, and occupying 
243 towns, which for the most part are small, only three of 
them having risen to the grade of cities. Numerical growth 
from year to year is slight, the emigration and de: ath rate 
nearly keeping pace with the immigration and birth rate. 
There was the small gain of 136 in the population from 1880 
to 1890. The school population of the state in 1890 was 101,- 
457, while the Sunday-school membership, as reported to the 
state Sunday-school convention last fall, was 63,259. . This 
membership is about 19 per cent. of the total population and 
30 per cent. of the school population. 

. There are about twenty-five religious denominations and 
721 Sunday-schools in the state, more denominations for pop- 
ulation than almost any other state in the Union. 

The State Sabbath-school Association of Vermont com- 
pletes its twenty-fifth year dnd holds its silver anniversary in 
October. Eleven of the fourteen counties are organized; two 
have moribund organizations, which have some prospect of a 
near resurrection, and one, a small, rugged and sparsely occu- 
pied region, is in the process of combination for organized 
work with two adjoining counties. One county has in addi- 
tion to the general county organization a union comprised of 
several towns conveniently located for the purpose. Another 


_ county has beside the county union two denominational asso- 


ciations and three township organizations. The work of 
township organization has just begun anew. Rey. F. F. 
Lewis is in the field .now working up interest in organizing | 
towns, and at the same time extending the home depart- 
ment which is in operation in a few towns. 4< : 
Special effort is now begun to organize district or neigh- 
borhood Sunday-schools to reach and help the population that 
do not regularly attend any church. Fully one-half of the 
people of the state may be termed non-church -goers, and the 
attempt is begun to bring the gospel to these people. Many 
persons live far up the valleys and on the high mountain sides 
who require special attention to awaken their interest in 
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Bible study and Sunday-school work. Something is doing for 
them in the way of personal visitation and the circulation of 
Sunday-school literature. In the conventions held from year 
to year effort is made to call in as many people as possible 
and set before them the latest methods of Sunday-school 
work by practical and successful workers ‘as they can be 
obtained. By these means progress has been made since 
the last international convention in several ways, viz.: In , 
an increase of county organization; in the beginning of town 
organization; ina better tabulation of statistics; in an improye- : 
ment of the convention programs; in the increase of Bible study S 
at home; in the fervor of interest in general and local effort. es 

Three years ago we reported 632 schools with 61,199 mem- 
bers; to-day we report 721 schools with 68,259 members, a 
gain which is not only in numbers, but, we believe, in solid 
interest and enduring strength. 


At this point the convention decided to listen to the 


REPORT OF THE STATISTICAL SECRETARY. as 
E. PAYSON PORTER. ce 


Statistical-—When your statistical secretary was appointed 
to this office at Indianapolis in 1872, his prayer was that his < 
life might be spared to tell the story of the numbers in the eo 
Sunday-school army of our God-blessed land. In the early days ; 
of the work, it was necessary to resort to estimates very ne 
largely. As the statistical organization formulated in the ~ .: 
several states and territories, our highest anticipations were = 
more than realized, the former estimates proving to be far be- ests? 
low the facts in every instance. In 1880 the United States ioe 
government undertook to make a census of Sunday-schools, a 
and in order to have complete access to all the information 
which we could give them, the government Sunday-school bur- 
eau was transferred to the headquarters of this bureau. Al- 
though the government figures were so incomplete that they 
_were not published, we have, to some extent, used them in 

* preference to our former estimates. It is gratifying to report 
that the prayer of your statistical secretary has been answered 
to so large an extent, the government census being used for 
but two states in this report (Louisiana and Mississippi). 

The statistics presented to this convention, incomparison — 
with the report presented to the Sixth International Conven- ; 
tion, held in the city of Pittsburgh, June 22-24, 1890, repre- 
sents a gain of 1,223,900 members in the United States, and of 


115,637 membership in the British American Provinces. Se 

Organization.—All the territory included in the United a 
States and Canada is organized, by state, territorial or provin- > 8 
cial organization, excepting the State of Nevada, the territor- =o 
ies of Alaska, New Mexico and Oklahoma, and the province of ie 


Prince Edward Island. New Mexico reports one county or- ; 
_ ganized, a a 
It has been the purpose-of the International Sunday-school i a 
association to stimulate, through its statistical work, as well Sere. 
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as by personal effort, the work of inter-denominational organ- 
ization. While it is desirable that accurate statistics shall be 
secured from any reliable source, it is more important that 
each state, province and territory should know from an actual 
canvass the exact condition of the work in their respective 
fields. This can only be accomplished by thorough inter- 
denominational organization. Each county inthe United States 
and Canada is sub-divided politically into cities, townships, 
precincts, parishes, boroughs, or districts. The county Sun- 
day-school association should organize each into an auxiliary 
inter-denominational association, or where the population is 
sparse, let two or three townships be united in one district 
association—the local organization reporting to the county, 
the county to the state or province, the state and provincial 
organization reporting to the international convention 

A state or province fully organized in all its counties is 
designated as a banner state or province. During the past 
term the states of Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missouri 
and Ohio have been added to the banner list; and the states 
of Indiana, lowa and New Hampshire have lapsed as banner 
States. One thousand seven hundred and eighty-six counties in 
the United States and one hundred and five counties in Canada 
are reported organized, a total gain of two hundred and forty- 
four during the term. Kach county completely organized by 
townships or districts is designated a banner county. The 
states of Connecticut, Maryland and Massachusetts are report- 
ed completely organized, each county being a Banner County. 
Three hundred and sixty-nine banner counties are reported 
in the United States, and nine in Canada, a gain of one hun- 
dred and eighty-four. 


STATISTICS PRESENTED IN THE SEVERAL INTERNATIONAL SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. 


ay Teachers. |Scholars| Total. 

1. BALTIMORE, May 11-13, 1875, 

United States 64,871 753,060 | 5,790,683 | 6,543,743 

(CEG 0 2 Sa ee 4,401 35,745 271,381 307,126 
2. ATLANTA, April 17-19, 1878. 

Wnited States .-......5....66. 78,046 853,100 | 6,504,054 | 7,357,154 

(CEG oe oe aes 5,395 41,693 339,943 381,636 

, 38. TORONTO, June 22-24, 1881. 

Wmited States. ............... 84,730 932,288 | 6,820,885 | 7,753,118 

British America............. 5,640 42,912 356,330 399,242 
4, LOUISVILLE, June 11-13, 1884. 

United States... ...........65 98,303 1,048,718 | 7,668,833 | 8,712,851 

British America ............. 5,213 45,511 387,966 433,477 
5. CHICAGO, June 1-3, 1887. ac 

United States.......0.2...0.. 99,860 1,108,265 | 8,048,462 | 9,156,727 

British America. 6.448 52,988 440,983 493,921 
6, PrIpTSBURGH, June 24-27, 1890. 

Wuited States.s..:....- 5.2.05 108,939 1,151,340 | 8,649,131 | 9,800,471 

British American «0.0.66. ete. 7,020 58,086 497,113 555,199 
7. Sv. LovuIs, Aug. 31-Sept. 2,18938. 

“United: States... .c0 05. .3e6.e.s 123,173 1,305,989 -| 9,718,432 | 11,024,371 

British America ............. 8,745 71,796 599,040 670,836 
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PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


AVA DOIIG,, 60147 «cents 19. SM ainers saul seers 16.1;Oklahoma Ter..... 4.35 
APEAGHA eNews 5.3|/Maryland........ +28. |Oregom .. ois. yet oe Ge 
Arkansas. . ... 10. |Massachusetts . 13.2;}/Pennsylvania . 28.4 
California. .. ... 6.5|Michigan...... . 15.8)/Rhode Island ...... 16. 
MOLOTAGO 59s ae\ns tts 10. |Minnesota.......... 12.1/South Carolina..... 20., 
Connecticut........ » 18.5|Mississippi......... 7.4|South Dakota...... 11.5 
Delaware........... 28.4|Missouri ..........- 20. |Tennesseé.. 3 sew 19.6 
Dist of Columbia... 21.2;/Montana........... Sal Texas) 52 dace 12.1 
Monica: 2isaie hh 27.3) Nebraska .......... 20. |Utah pokes i ore Bi) 
Georgiles... ae: 20: INevads 7... 5-6 o>. 8.1) Vermont . ry AGS 
OO? Ara olen oa. 5.5|New Hampshire... 15. |Virginia............ 20 
ARLES (oy (pee ee 18.2|New Jersey........ 24.3)Washington ....... 18:4 
10 bE een Sate 20. |New Mexico....... 3.6)West Virginia ..... 20. 
NOW sia. or atsisea cee 20.3)}New York.......... 20.6]/Wisconsin........:. 8:4 * 
TEANBAS ooo eae 21.1)/North Carolina .... 27.1) Wyoming........... 7.3 
Kentucky .......53, 11.8}North Dakota...... 13.5 

Louisiana.......... 4 S|ORIOM wc ces ee 20. |Per cent..of U. S... 17-5 
ONTALIO Neste sae 20. |Novia Scota........ 18. |Prince Edw’d Is’d. ice io * 
(QUEBEC 2 inion ca when 2 3.2|New Brunswick ... 13.7|/Manitoba .......... 


Percentage of Canada, 18.5. 


SUNDAY ScHOOL STATISTICS IN CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CONTAINING 100,000 POPULATION AND OVER. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
; pw ; Per 
CITIES. Ss 2) Teachers Population. Cen 
ae and _|Scholars} Total. in S/S 
nmn| Officers. eer 
1. + New York...| 600 15,000 172,000 | 187,000 1,801,739 10. 
2. * Chicago ..... 629 12,979 129,699 | 142,678 1,099,850 13. 
3. + Philadelphia] 616 16,937 178,865 | 195,802 1,046,964 15.5 
4. * Brooklyn....| 282 10,846 105,181 | 116,027 957,163 12. 
5. * St. Louis....| 279 4,956 57,962 63,197 451,770 14, 
6. + Boston....... 131 3,514 31,475 34,989 448,477 9.6 
7. *Baltimore ...| 360 9,031 93,313 | 102,344 434,439 23.5 
8.+San Fr’cisco| 75 1,247 11,316 12,563 298,997 5.3 
9. + Cincinnati ..} 174 8,481 42,313 45,794 296,908 14.2 
10, * Buffalo...... 293 4,425 43,490 47,915 278,796 17.5 
11. t Cleveland ...| 107 3,109 30,043 33,152 261,353 12. 
12. * New Orleans}. 108 1,350 13,506 14,856 242,039 6. 
13. * Pittsburgh .| 153 3,500 34,268 37,768 238,617 16. 
14. | Washington.| 194 4,634 44,970 49,604 230,892 20.8 
15. t Detroit ..:... 125 2,625 21,250 23,975 205,876 10. 
16. + Milwaukee..} 59 1,283 125223 13,506 204,468 8. 
17. * Newark ..... 102 3,185 28,579 31,714 181,880 VR 
18. t Minneapolis.| 159 2,772 40,327 43,099 164,738 19. 
19. + Jersey City..| 70 2,197 20,674 22,853 163,008 11.2 
20. * Louisville. ..} 122) 2,378 205223 22,601 161,129 14. 
21. * Rochester ..| 83 2,538 23,368 25,902 144,834 18. 
22.1 Omaha...... 58 1,857 14,042 15,399 140,452 |. 12. 
23 +St. Paul..=.. 120 1,774 14,887 16,661 133,156 Ye) 
24. + Kansas City.| 80 1,000 16,000 17,000 132,716 8.5 
25. + Providence..| 150 2,715 22,285 25,000 132,146 19, 
26. * Denver ...... 108 950 10,800 | °11,750 106,713 114 
27. t Indianapolis} 100 1,000 18,000 19,000 105,436 14.5 
28. * Alegheny....| 72 1,921 18,006 19,927 105,287 19. 
29. *Columbus....| 65 1,259 12,000 13,250 100,000 1314 
, 80. * Albany ...... 67 1,284 16,408 17,692 100,000 17. 
81. * Toledo. ... 0... 52 1,157 10,991 12,148 100,000 | 12. 


* Report presented to the 7th International Convention, St. Louis, 
Mo., August 31-Sept. 2, 1893. 

+ Report presented to the 6th International Convention, Pittsburgh, 
June 4-7, 1890, with percentage of population as reported at that time. 
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SECOND DAY — EVENING SESSION. 


TuHurspay, AuGustT 31, 1893. 


A special treat was given the delegates by the St. Louis Fall 
Pestivities Association in the way of a brilliant iilumination, 
St. Louis possessing a unique arrangement of gas jets placed 
for blocks along the streets adjacent to the Exposition build- 
ing, with globes of different.colors. At 7:45 a delightful song 
service was enjoyed under the leadership of Prof. Lindsay. 
At 8 o’clock the president called the convention to order, and 
Dr. Worden, of Philadelphia, offered prayer. 


RECOGNITION OF ILLUMINATION. 
PRESIDENT MILLER. 


Last night one of the speakers said that this is the greatest 
city on earth, and we are prepared as Sunday-school workers 
to say ‘‘Amen”’ to that statement. Never before in the history 
of the world has there been such an illumination in recogni- 
tion of the great work in which we are engaged. Every boul- 
evard was full of praise and even the alleys have been voicing 
a welcome. We have been cheered with scripture passages 
used to convey to us the most cordial greetings of 
this city. For this special mark of recognition I know this 
convention is profoundly grateful. 


* Brother Hamill will now offer the final report of the nomi- 
nating committee. 


FINAL REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
H. M. HAMILL, SECRETARY. 
Your committee begs leave to submit the following report: 


For members of the International Executive Committee.— 


‘Alabama, Hon. J. G. Harris, Montgomery; Alaska Territory, 


Sheldon Jackson, D. D., Sitka; Arizona Territory, M..W. Mes- 
singer, Phoenix; Arkansas, D. L. Bourland, Little Rock; Cali- 
fornia, D. C. Cook, Los Angeles; Colorado, Dr. James Sten- 
house, Denver; Connecticut, Wm. H. Hall, West Hartford; 
Delaware, Joseph Pyle, Wilmington; District of Columbia, Dr. 
D. Perey Hickling; Washington; Florida, Rev. Wm. Shaw, 
Temple Mills; Georgia, John W. Wallace, Augusta; Idaho, Wal- 
ter S. Bruce, Boise City; [linois, B. F'. Jacobs, Chicago; Indian 
Territory, Dr. M. F. Williams, Muskogee; Indiana, C. D. Meigs, 
Jr., Indianapolis; lowa, Wm. Tackaberry, Sioux City; Kansas, 
Hon. T.B. Sweet, Topeka; Kentucky, Rev. John R. Deering, Ver- 
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sailles; Louisiana, E. P. Mackie, New Orleans; Maine, Albert 
W. Butler, Rockland; Maryland, Frank Woods, Baltimore: 
Massachusetts, William N. Hartshorn, Boston; Michigan, E. 
A. Hough, Jackson; Minnesota, L. W. Campbell, Minneapo- 
lis; Mississippi, James B. Streator, Blackhawk; Missouri, D. 
R. Wolfe, St. Louis: Montana, Eben Sharpe, Helena; Ne- 
braska, Rey. J. D. Stewart, Aurora; New Hampshire, Prof. 
George W. Bingham, Derry; New Jersey, George W. Bailey, 
Wenonah; New York, W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Syracuse; North 
Carolina, H. N. Snow, Durham; North Dakota,C. N. Holden: 
Ohio, W. A. Eudaly, Cincinnati; Oklahoma Territory, J. E. 
Platt, Guthrie: Oregon, E. W. Allen, Portland; Pennsylvania, 
Rev. Alexander Henry, Frankford: Rhode Island, A. B. Me- 
Crillis, Providence; South Carolina, Charles H. Carlisle, Spar- 
tanburg; South Dakota, R. N. Kratz, Mitchell; Tennessee, 
John R. Pepper, Memphis; Texas, Judge David H. Scott, 
Paris: Utah Territory, C. H. Parsons, Salt Lake City; Ver- 
mont, Rev. J. H. Babbitt, West Brattleboro; Virginia, J. B. 
Gregory, Lynchburg; Washington, D. S. Johnston, Tacoma; 
West Virginia, B. F. Martin, Grafton; Wisconsin, Rev. A. J. 
3enjamin, Whitewater; Ontario, J. J. Maclaren, LL. D.; Que- 
bec, Seth P. Leet, Montreal; New Brunswick, 8S. J. Parsons, 
Woodstock: Nova Scotia, Charles  H. Longard, Halifax: 
Prince Edward Island, Daniel Stewart, Summerside; Mani- 
toba, J. W. Johnson, Winnipeg. 

For Vice-Presidents of International Convention.—A labama, 
W. D. Dillard; Alaska Territory; Arizona Territory, Lloyd 
B. Christy; Arkansas, E. R. Long: California, J. T. A. Henry; 
Colorado, Rey. H. H. Bell: Connecticut, Rev. Henry C. Wood- 
ruff; Delaware, W. K. Crosby; District of Columbia, P. H. 
Bristow; Florida, George A. Newell; Georgia, Thomas Moore; 
Idaho; Tlinois, R. H. Griffith; Indian Territory; Indiana, L. 
L. Carpenter. D. D.; Iowa, Rev. C. A. Towle; Kansas, Rev. 
W. N. Page, D. D.; Kentucky, Rev. George Darsee; Louis-— 
iana, R. H. Browne; Maine, Rey. William H. Clarke; Mary- 
land, Rey. J. Wynne Jones; Massachusetts, Rey. A. E. Dun- 
ning, D. D.; Michigan,:A. H. Swartout; Minnesota, Nathan 
Ford; Mississippi, Dr. W. R. Sims; Missouri, William Ran- 
dolph; Montana; Nebraska, W. H. Heinberger: Nevada; 
New Hampshire, Howard L. Porter; New Jersey, W. H. 
Bodine; New Mexico; New York, J. L. Weed; North Caro-_ 
lina, W. C. Whittaker; North Dakota; Ohio, Rey. C. Rhoads: 
Oregon, Rev. C. H. Curtis; Pennsylvania, Rev. J. R. Mor- 
row, D. D.; Rhode Island, N. V. Stanton; South Carolina, — 
Rev. J. L. Sifley: South Dakota, Rev. W. B. D. Gray: Ten- 
nessee, Rev. Isaac Emory; Texas, W. -A. Calfee;. Utah Terri- 
tory; Virginia, J. K. Hazen, D. D.: Vermont, Hon. Frank- 
lin Fairbanks; Washington, H. L. Sizer; West Virginia; Wis- 
consin, E. B. Edmunds; Wyoming; Ontario, George Ander- 
son; Quebec, F. W. Kelley, Ph. D.; New Brunswick, -D: P. 
Maclauchlan; Nova Scotia, Edwin D. King; Prince. Edward 
Island, Rev. J. W. Kirby; Manitoba, W..H. Irwin. 

Committee on Resolutions.—Alabama, W. E. Holloway: 
Alaska Territory; Arizona, Rev. Preston McKinney; Arkan- 
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sas, R, S. Armitage; California, J. M. Haven; Colorado, Miss 
Annie Patterson; Connecticut, Rev. C. E. Barto; Delaware, 
Rey. J. F. Stonecipher; District of Columbia, Jerome F. 
Johnson; Florida, G. Enloe; Georgia, Prof. E. A. Smith; 
Idaho; Illinois, Knox P. Taylor; Indian Territory; Indiana, 
H. B. Lucas; lowa, Dr. F. C. Smith; Kansas, Rev. A. P. 
George; Kentucky, Rev. J. F. Price; Louisiana; Maine, Al- 
bert W. Butler; Maryland, Rey. C. H. Richardson; Massa- 
chusetts, Rev.’ J. Alphons Day; Michigan, Rev. J, N. Lewis; 
Minnesota, Rev. George R. Merrill; Mississippi, L. Lake; 
Missouri, Rev. O. M. Stewart; Montana; Nebraska, R. H. Pol- 
lock; Nevada; New Hampshire, Rev. A. C. Coult; New Jer- 
sey, S. D- Turton; New Mexico; New York, S. S. Eddy; 
North Carolina, Rev. W. R. Coppage; North Dakota; Ohio, 
Marion Lawrance; Oregon, G. F. Billings; Pennsylvania, S. 
E. Gill; Rhode Island, E. S. Jones; South Carolina, Henry 
KH. Ravenel; South Dakota, Rev. George Scott; ‘Tennessee, 
H. C: Johnson; Texas, R. B. Smith; Vermont, Rev. S. L. 
Story; Wisconsin, Rev. W. D. Thomas; Wyoming; Ontario, 
Rey. T. A. Moore: Quebec, R. H. Buchanan; New Bruns- 
wick, TIT. S. Simms; Manitoba, F. G. Lewis. 

Your committee begs leave to ask the executive committee 
to fill all vacancies at their pleasure. 

It was reported to your committee that there wasa distinct 
provincial government called the ‘‘Northwest Territory,’’ and 
we leave it to the executive committee to say whether it is en- 
titled to a representation. 

The convention unanimously adopted the foregoing report. 


PrEsIDENT MruteER: [| take it that you agree to the sug- 
gestions made by the committee in their resolutions. You 
will now haye the privilege of listening to our patriarch in 
this great Sunday-school work, one of the originators of the 
International Lesson System. Bishop Vincent inyented a 
certain greeting in connection with the Sunday-school work 
at Chautauqua. He says he has a patent on that, and it is 
given with white handkerchiefs. Now, I am quite sure if 
the bishop had been here to see the illumination we have wit- 
nessed to-night, and to have shared in this magnificent greet- 
ing which we have received, he would be willing to let us 
use that patent greeting. let everybody in the house, no 
matter whether you belong to the convention or not, if you 
are a lover of the Sunday-school work, take out your hand- 
kerchief and let us give our patriarch a greeting such as he 
has never had before. Now! (The audience tendered Mr. 
Jacobs a hearty Chautauquan salute.) Ladies and gentle- 
men, Mr. Jacobs, of Chicago. af 

B. F. Jacoss: I was not aware I-had attained unto 
such great age. My first namesake replied to the king 
of Egypt that he had not ‘‘attained unto the days of the 
years of his fathers,’’ and I am constrained to believe that 
our president has made a mistake. Since this report which 
you have in your hands, and which I am about to read, is 
somewhat lengthy, I am sure you will pardon me if I hasten 
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to it. Tassure you that the compliment you have paid me is 
very highly appreciated. 
Mr. Jacobs then proceeded to read the 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


To the Seventh International (Twelfth National) Sunday-school 

Convention: 

‘ DEAR BRETHREN: With a deep sense of gratitude to God 
for his manifold blessings, and with a high appreciation of 
the kindness of our co-workers in the states and territories of 
the United States, the provinces of Canada and Newfound- 
land, we submit the report of the work committed to us for 
the three years since the Pittsburgh convention, with our 
recommendations for the future. 

For the first time in. our convention’s experience we have 
crosssed the great river, and camp on its western shore. We 
have frequently declared our purpose to possess the whole 
land, which we know is ‘‘an exceeding good land,’’ and ‘‘if 
the Lord dellght in us, then he will bring us into the land 
and give it us.”’ We trust the ark of His covenant and pres- 
ence has led us, and that His blessing will rest upon us. 

We meet to-day inthe city of St. Louis, the commercial 
capital of Missouri, the state that perhaps has excelled all 
others in the rapid advancement of Sunday-school work since 
the meeting of the Pittsburgh convention, and we are wel- 
comed by a committee that has done everything possible to 
insure the success of this convention and to make our visit a 
memorable one. We represent an organization with a great 
work well advanced. We are not at the beginning of the 
campaign, filled with enthusiastic ideas that it is to be a 
march, a battle, a victory, a shout, and then a rest; but as 
experienced soldiers we know from many battlefields and 
weary marches the seriousness of the struggle in which we 
are engaged and the power of the enemy, and we also know 
the power of our God and the person of our great Captain, and 
the need of individual preparation and fidelity. We meet to 
review the past, to confer as to the future, to consult our 
Guide Book, to receive from our Lord His commands as if 
fresh from His own lips, and to be filled anew with the Holy 
Spirit. Therefore ‘‘let us be strong in the Lord, and in the 
strength of His might. Let us put on the whole armor of 
God that we may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all to stand.’’ Haying on the girdle of truth, 
the breastplate of . righteousness, the shoes of peace, the 
shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, let us pray.and watch, ‘‘looking unto Jesus the author 
and perfecter of our faith,’’ the ‘‘Captain of our salvation,’’ 
“the faithful witness, the first born of the dead, the ruler of 
the kings of the earth, the Lord God which is and which was 

_and which is tocome, the Almighty.’’ 

Let us pause afew moments to look from the western bank 

of the Mississippi River to the metropolis on the shore of the 
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Atlantic, and consider the growth of Sunday-school work in 
America and throughout the world. 

Sixty-one years ago the First National Sunday-school Con- 
vention met in the city of New York. Themen that gathered 
there proposed better things for the Sunday-schools of the 
United States. They discussed important questions and in- 
augurated a convention movement that has increased in 
power and usefulness. They were firm in their convictions 
and wise in their plans. They gathered in the nameof Jesus, 
the Christ; and they gathered around the book we call the 
Bible. They believed that book to be the Word of God, and 
it was precious to them. A generation has passed, the same 
Book is before us, and around it we gather to-day, and in His 
name we give thanks for the ‘‘impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture.”’ ‘‘The discoveries, the sneers, the ridicule of 
these years have not eliminated one chapter. Discoveries in 
the heavens above, and in the earth beneath, and in the 
waters under the earth, have not proven a mistake in its history, 
nor a fallacy in its philosophy, nor blunted the keen edges of 
its admonitions.’’ It is a true saying that without the “Bible 
a nation declines. It is also true that many of the wisest and 
best men among the early founders of the republic believed 
in the Bible, and in the God of the Bible. - The jirst: movement 
in America toward supplying the people with the Bible was by 
the Congress of 1777. It ordered the importation of twenty 
thousand Bibles at national expense, because none were pub- 
lished in the United States. In 1778 the Continental Con- 
gress passed this resolution: 


Wuereas, True religion and good morals are the only solid 
foundations of public liberty and happiness. 

Resolwed, That it is hereby recommended to the several 
states to take the most efficient measures for the encourage- 
ment thereof. 

A Century of Bible Distribution.—We are being trained to 
study the past that we may forecast the future. We are be- 
coming somewhat familiar with the history of the past four 
centuries, and as we look back to the days of Columbus’ child- 
hood we behold ‘‘Gutenberg and Faust forging the hammer 
which was to break the bonds of superstition and open the 
prison doors of the mind.’’ In 1542 movable types were in- 
vented, and as we watch these men placing the types upon 
the presses in Mayence, we see the first printed book—the 
Mazarine Bible. Krom.this to the English Bible, the German 
and the French Bibles, the steps are easy and plain. When 
first published the Bible was under a ban, and martyrs went 
to the stake rather than give up the Word of God. One hun- 
dred years ago the century of Bible distribution began. The 
erandfather of Queen Victoria expressed the wish ‘‘that not a 
cottage in the country should be without a copy of the Bible, 
and not a child that could not read it.’”’ God’s ways are seen 
in the fulfillment of this wish. A little girl in Wales went to 
the Rey. Thomas Charles, and cried for a copy of the Bible. 
This led to the formation of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
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ciety, and this to°the organization of thy American Bible 
Society, whose issue of the Scriptures now number more than 
fifty million copies, printed in more than eighty languages 
and dialects, while the total issue of both societies exceed one 
hundred and twenty million copies, published in two hundred 
and eighty languages, tongues and dialects. To this we may 
add the great number of copies published by other agencies 
and private parties, and think of the force that has been 
exerted upon the world through and by the Scriptures! We 
do not undervalue literature but it cannot take the place of ~ 
the Bible. The writings of Plato, Homer, Dante and Shake- 
speare do not arouse the conscience or lift up the fallen and 
sinful; but the gospel of Jesus Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one who believeth. 

The Two Arms of the Church.—But the Bible alone is not 
all we need. It must be presented by a human hand, and a 
human voice must re-echo the divinely-spoken Word, and that 
voice must come from a heart that beats responsive to the 
heart of God. This need calied forth the Sunday-school. 
“The establishment of Sunday-schools created a demand for 
the Scriptures, and these in turn encouraged the Sunday- 
school, and thus the Sunday-school and the Bible became the 
two arms of the church.’ This union must be preserved. 
The Word and the Work go together, and every true Sun- 
day-school worker should be a lover of the Word of God, 
and a firm believer in its authenticity, its inspiration and its 
power. 

Our Perils and Our Resources.—The dangers that threaten 
us are great. The ballot, the school, the Sabbath, the church and 
the Bible are assailed. Immigration has brought to us a multi- 
tude who have grown up in ignorance and superstition. The 
number of foreign-born children and children of foreign-born- 
parents is increasing, and unless they can be taught and 
trained they threaten the-existence of the republic. The | 
problem is difficult, viewed from this one standpoint, but 
when we see the activity of those who lead this host, the peril 
is appalling. ‘‘Romanism has removed her mask; Pantheism 
is revived in Christian Science; Infidelity and Atheism come 
forward with their banners.”” The liquor traffic has formed 
a league, with millions of money to support it, and the saloon, 
“that upas tree of civilization,’’ is opened within the shadow 
of the schoolhouse and the church. ; 

If asked how these evils can be remedied we reply, not by 
ballot, not by bullet, but by thé Bible. ‘‘Not by education alone, 
not by socialism, but by the power of God.’’ And our re- 
sources are sufficient. We have God’s power, God’s Spirit and 
God’s Word. Let us not mourn that the church is attacked, 
but remember that it never grew so fast as in the days of its 
poverty, and never grew so strong as in the days of its perse- 
cution. We are learning that ‘‘the church is a force to work 
with, and not a field to work in.’’ ‘‘The church isthe parish 
of the minister, and the world is the parish of the church.’ 
We must unite our forces and divide our work. It is our chief 
business here to examine the Sunday-school work of the past 
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three years as reported by the representatives of the states, 
territories and provinces, and study how to improve it. 

Meetings of the Hxecutive Committee.—Your committee has 
held four meetings. One at Pittsburgh in 1890, two at Chau- 
tauqua in “91 and ’92, and one in this city. At the meetings 
held at Chautauqua, twenty-three states and provinces were 
represented in ‘91, and nineteen states and provinces in 792. 
Reports were received from the treasurer, the statistical sec- 
retary and the field superintendent, and from the representa- 
tives of the states and provinces. In connection with the 
Chautauqua meetings of the committee conferences were held 
of Sunday-school workers chosen from the various state, ter- 
_ritorial and provincial organizations. At the conference held 
in ‘91, twenty-one states, the District of Columbia and four 
Canadian provinces were. represented by seventeen members 
of the international executive committee, the field) superin- 
tendent, three members of the lesson committee, forty-eight 
persons who were connected with the state, territorial and 
provincial organizations, and twenty-nine other prominent 
Sunday-school workers. At the conference held in ’92, twenty- 
one states, three provinces and two foreign countries were rep- 
resented by vineteen members (including substitutes) of the 
international executive committee, the field superintendent, 
one member of the international lesson committee, twenty 
official members of state and proviticial organizations, and 
forty-eight other prominent Sunday-school workers and four 
foreign missionaries. 

At the committee meetings the work and plans were care- 
fully considered, and such matters as seemed important were 
discussed in the conferences. From the experience thus 
gained we recommend that similar conferences be held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the international executive com- 
mittee in each year except the convention year, 

Changes in the Hvecutive Committee.—Several changes have 
occurred in the membership of your committee. Owe mem- 
ber, Rey. Samuel W. Clark, of New Jersey, has fallen asleep 
in Christ. His death was reported to the committee at the 
meeting in ’92, and suitable resolutions were adopted and cop- 
ies sent to his family and the New Jersey state committee. 
Other members of the committee have resigned, and their 
places have been filled by the action of the states represented, 
We have also received notice of the death of one of the cor- 
responding members of the lesson committee, Mr. Fountain J. 
Hartley, of London, England. Mr. Hartley was a distin- 
guished Sunday-school worker, a member of the board of the 
London Sunday-school Union. Hisdeath has been noticed by 
the lesson committee, but the eminent position he occupied 


; r neers hat suitable hice his deat y 
for many years suggests that suitable notice of his death be 


taken by this convention. ‘‘How precious it is to know that 
Christ destroyed him that had the power of death, and deliv- 
ers all who are united to Him from the bondage of its fear. 
He who ‘liveth and was dead, and is alive forevermore has 
-broken down the barrier between the seen and the unseen 
worlds, and we stand with him, in the center of both.” 
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The Work in the Field.—At the meeting held in Pittsburgh, 
your committee renewed the engagement with Mr. Wm. Rey- 
nolds as field superintendent. We ci an only give an outline of 
his work, leaving the details to be cleaned from his report, 
and from the reports of the states, territories and provinces, 
and from the advancement of the work as reported by the sta- 
tistical secretary. He has visited Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, [linois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Indian Territory, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Utah and Montana, in all, forty-six of the 
fifty-nine states, territories, provinces and District of Colum- 
bia. Those omitted are Newfoundland, British Columbia, 
Rhode Island, North Dakota, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona and Okla- 
homa. Mr. Reynolds has traveled more than seventy-six 
thousand miles, attended sixty-six state, territorial and pro-- 
vincial conventions, forty-eight district and county conyen- 
tions, and five institutes. He has visited sixty cities in 
which he made seventy-five addresses; he has conducted the 
large correspondence necessary to his work and given much 
time to conference with committees and workers. During 
the past three months most of his time has been given to the 
work in connection with the International Sunday- -school 
Building, near the World’s Fair grounds in Chicago. (This 
will be mentioned in another part of the report.) Great as 
the work performed by Mr. Reynolds is, it has been found 
necessary to hes the assistance of other workers. In *90—91 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts, a well-known primary class teacher, at- 
tended es ee in Maryland, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, and meetings in several cities. In re- 
sponse to a request for a normal class instructor, your com- 
mittee sent Prof. H. M. Hamill, with Mr. Reynolds in ’91—’92, 
to the conventions in Delaware, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana. He also held institutes in four cities, and made 
addresses in nine other cities. As a result of Mr. Hamill’s 
work, normal teaching has increased in these states, and an 
urgent request was made for his return. In 792-938, he at- 
tended conventions and institutes in Michigan, Ontario, Que 
bec, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Dakota, Ohio and Texas. 

Prof. Hamill’s services were obtained through the courtesy 
of the Illinois state executive committee, and when after the 
first trip made by him it was found that there was no money in 
our treasury to pay his salary, the Ilinois state association 
offered to contribute the amount. But, in view of the large 
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contributions received from this state, your executive com- 
mittee declined the offer, hoping to pay the amount in the 
near future. The salary for the second trip was paid by us, 
but the indebtedness to the state of Illinois remains unpaid, 
and amounts to four hundred and fifty-dollars. The chair- 
man has attended conventions in Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, Indiana and Michigan. 

It will be seen that with the exception of Newfoundland, 
the neglected part of the field has been the Northwest and 
Southwest. It is difficult to so arrange the time of conven- 
tions, that one person can visit the whole of the great field. In 
view of this, your committee planned to have Mr. Hamill take 
the Southern conventions, and permit Mr. Reynolds to deyote 
his time during the spring of this year to the West and the 
Pacific slope. Two difficulties were encountered. (1) The 
money promised was not promptly paid, and the Western trip 
was an expensive one. (2) The work connected with the In- 
ternational Sunday-school building, demanded a part of his 
time. It was therefore thought best to omit the Western trip. 
This your committee very much regret. We did not desire 
this, nor do we believe that any part of the field should be ne- 
glected. Visitation does much to encourage and strengthen 
the work where it is organized, and many. organizations that 
are now doing successful work have resulted from the visits 
of the field superintendent. : 

The Colored People Neglected.—VThe great omission has been 
the neglect of the colored people. At the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion it was decided to employ a colored man, if a competent 
worker could be found, to devote his time to the work of Sun- 
day-school organization among his own people ‘tn the South. 
Several names were suggested, and your committee concluded 
to make choice, but were hindered by the want of money. 
The payment of many pledges was delayed, and our appeals 
for help were in vain. This matter should receive the atten- 
tion of this convention, and asufficient sum be raised to secure 
the service of such a worker. The importance of this work 

cannot be overestimated. The total number of colored people 
in Sunday-schools is estimated to be one million and possibly 
there is a larger number. They do not attend the conventions 
in the Southern states, and their numbers are sufficient for 
separate conventions and institutes. Training in Sunday- 
school work and Bible study is a necessity for them and for 
us. ‘‘Here is Pythagorean wisdom—‘ Ability and necessity 
dwell near each other,’’’ and here is Pauline faith—‘‘ I can do 
all thingsthrough Christ which strengtheneth me.”’ 

The Work has Advanced.—In many parts of the field the ad- 
vance is encouraging. In estimating-growth attention should 
be given not only to the reported increase in membership but 
also to the percentage of gain. We need to know the facts 
concerning former statistics and compare them with those 
now reported, and also to know the present condition of organ- 
ization. In membership Missouri has the largest gain, 218,878. 
We do not suppose all this is actual gain, for many of these 
schools were in existence in 1890, but they were unknown to 
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the statistical secretary. Doubtless there has been a large in- 
crease in membership, but the great gain has been in the 
work of thorough organization. The state has taken -her 
place among the banner bearers, every county having been 
organized. (It should be remembered that county organiza- 
tion means a living, working force, that gives evidence of life 
by holding an annual convention.) This state has also greatly 
advanced the work of township organization, and in the city 


of St. Louis has completed the plan and is now engaged in the ~ 


visitation of every family in the city. This work is so import- 
ant that your committee has given it place upon the program, 
and commend it to all cities and villages. Missouri also em- 
ployg seven salaried workers, and more than $13,000 has been 
expended in the work during the year. In the percentage of 
gain in membership as reported, Missouri is sixth, the in- 
crease being 68 per cent. North Carolina comes next, gaining 
152,418 in membership, equal to 58 per cent., and South Caro- 
lina, gaining 113,859, or 90 per cent. No doubt the increase 
in these states is due to the discovery of many schools not pre- 
viously reported; and your committee suppose that many of 
these schools are among the colored people. But in these two 
states the Sunday-school work in all departments has made 
great progress. Pennsylvania is third in increase, viz., 141,070 
but seventh in percentage, viz, 183 per cent. ois great state 
is first in Sunday-school membership, with a total] of. 1,229, 153. 
New York has gained 83,340 in membership, equal to 8 per 
cent. The organization in this state is more complete than 
heretofore, and in one important feature, viz., the home class 
department, the advance ismarked. This special feature will 
be brought before the convention. New Jersey reports a gain 
of 69,995, equal to 25. per cent, and Texas gains 52,983, or 25 
per cent. These states have improved their organization and 
extended their work. Florida gains 48,935 in membership, 
equal to 70 per cent. Great praise is due the workers in that 


state for their faithfulness and zeal. Normal classes are mul- _ 


tiplying and the home workers are determined to perfect the 
organization of the state. Maryland gains 38,934, or 17 per 
cent. Delaware gains 22,118 or 86 per cent, This surprising 
gain is perhaps due toa more perfect record, but this shows 
much better work. The organization is growing stronger and 
the work improving. Tennesse re gains 31,258, equal to 10 per 
cent. Massachusetts gains 25,706, or 9 per cent, but the great 
advance hasbeen the result of more thorough county and 
township organization. The workers in this state are proving 
the proposition, take care of the township and county organizea- 
tions, and the state organization will take care of itself. The work 
has kindled a holy enthusiasm, and that means more momen- 
tum and better work, and once more this state unfurls her 
banner. In-common with other New England states, Massa- 
chusetts has received a great number of French Catholics 
from Canada, and we do well to keep in mind the difficulties 
that in New England and Quebec tend to make Sunday-school 
work more important than ever. There is but little encour- 
agement to work for the adult foreign population, but there 
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are many and great reasons for a united effort to reach their 
children. In this connection it is well to mention the earnest 
request for Sunday-school lesson helps printed in the French 
language, that comes from New England and Quebec. 

Kansas and Nebraska show gains of 37,995 and 27,444 re- 
spectively, the percentage being 15 for each state. Ohio 
again joins the army with banners, and under the leadership 
of some of the best workers is rapidly gaining ground.  Tlli- 
nois has enrolled ten thousand Loyal Army and Normal class 
students, and has introduced a state normal class graduation 
into the State Sunday-school convention. This feature will 
also be presented to the convention. The gain in membership 
in Illinois is 34,6338, or 5 per cent. Michigan gains 15,000 in 
membership, equal to 5 per cent. The work of thorough or- 
ganization is being pushed, and the cities and towns are plan- 
ning for institutes and house visitation. 

The greatest increase in percentage of membership is in 
the territories. New Mexico gains 3,022, equal to 250 per 
cent. Washington gains 31,315, or 90 percent. Arizona gains 
1,467, or 91 per cent. Indian Territory gains 7,547, or 64 per 
cent. Of the new states, Montana gains 4,187, or 60 per cent., 
Idaho gains 1,206, or 33 per cent., and Colorado gains 5,694, or 
15 per cent. Twelve other states and territories report gains, 
from 12 per cent. in West Virginia to 1 per cent. in Utah. 
Three states report losses—Kentucky 87,092, Connecticut 31,- 
776 and South Dakota 9,275, or 20 per cent. The apparent 
loss in Connecticut is explained by the fact that in former re- 
ports the Roman Catholic schools were included, while at 
present they are not. In Kentucky the figures are revised for 
white schools and estimated for colored schools. Perhaps the 
previous estimates were wrong, but your committee think the 
new estimate for the colored schools is too low. We do not 
think this state has lost ground. 

No statistical reports have been received from seven states 
and two territories, viz.: New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Wyoming, Nevada, California, Oklahoma, 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. 

Of the Canadian provinces Ontario shows a great adyance. 
The gain in membership is 70,812, or 20 per cent. The ad- 
vance in organization and in institute and normal work is 
equally favorable. The officers seem determined to make this 
the first province in our Sunday-school union. Nova Scotia 
reports a gain of 20,000, or 33 per cent. This is a wonderful 
increase, and may in part be explained by the corrected re- 
ports from better organization, Quebec gains 2,860, or 5 per 
cent. The workers in Quebec are encouraged. They believe 
that Sunday-school work is gaining ground, and the prospect 
is growing brighter for reaching the French Canadian chil- 
dren. New Brunswick reports a loss of 5,687, or 12 per cent. 
Episcopal schools not included. We assume that this is the 
result of corrected statistics, as the work of organization is 
improving and better methods are in use. The report from 
Prince Edward Island does not give statistics. A telegram 
just received from Manitoba reports a gain of 17,976, or 300 
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pereent, This is very encouraging, and the work in that 
province is advancing rapidly, Newfoundland and British 
Columbin make no statistienl report, 

The net gain for the United States is 1,191,259, or 12.15 per 
cont, and the total membership is 10,901,760, The net gain 
for Cand is 105,461, or 19 per cent, and the membership 
660,600, The total membership for both countries being 11,- 
650,085, Tf the average gain for the seven states, two territo- 
ow, the Distdebof Columbin and two Oanadian provinces 
(hat have not sent revised reports isin the same ratio as the 
olbers, the additional gain for the United States would be 
about 80,000, nnd for Canada about 4,000, Your committee 
belleve it is dale to ndd more to these figures, as some states 
(hit have sent reports are believed to have a lirger member- 
ship. The total for the United States we estimated to be 11,- 
000,000, and for Canada 700,000, or for both 11,700,000, being: 
about oneesixth of the poptlation, in the Protestant Sunday 
schools, 

We rogrel that in many states the organization is not thor 
ough enough to give us all the facts, and in some cases seere- 
farted report only such figures as are sent to them, frequently 
omitting counties or townships, Wspecially is this true in 
some of the Souther states where there is no systematized 
plan for gathering the statistics from colored schools, Tb is 
nol diMeul) to explain the reason why some states, territories 
and provinces have not reported, They are new and the ore 
gvunization must be perfeeted, They need our help, But 
some are nol reporbed because the offleers have not performed 
fheiv duty, Your committee desire to emphasize the neces- 
sity for continuing good secretaries in office, Lt may seem of 
little importance, bul a recent writer declared that Sundny- 
wchool wok was declining, giving as an illisteation the statis- 
(ies of two states that showed « falling off in numbers. Uh is 
Hol probable that there has been vw deeline in either of the 
stiles mentioned, but the bad effeet of such statements ean 
be readily seen, The pain of more than one million should 
not elite us, if we consider the figures given in the recent 
consus report, The number of children and youth of sehool 
age (four or five to twentysone years) in the United States is 
more than 20,000,000, Tf from these numbers we deduct the 
Acditta, the numberof such ehildren and youth in the United 
Stites who attend Sunday-sehool cannot be more than 8,500,- 
000, Tf we allow for 500,000 Catholic children who may ate 
fend parochial schools, we may estimate 9,000,000 of children 
and youth jn the Stnday-sehools and paroehial schools, and 
11,000,000 who do not attend either, Surely “there remains 
much land to be possessed”? 

Trained Sunday-sehool Workera Needed,—\t iv wdmitted that 
Sundaysebool work is advancing toward better methods and 
more thorough teaching, and of necessity there is demand for 
better officers and tenehers, This is most apparent in the eall 
for qualified fleld workers and institute conductors, These 
must be prepared and sent forth, Our state and provineial 
conventions should be arranged with this end in view, A Sune 
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day-school convention should be the expression of the best 
thought, not of one mind buat of many minds, a composite 
photograph of the best plans gained from experience. This 
need is strongly emphasized by the dangers which threaten 
our public schools from the introduction of many Catholic 
teachers. In one of our large cities it is estimated that 
seventy per cent, of the teachers in the public schools are 
Satholies. Was it written for Americans in the nineteenth 
century that ‘‘While men slept, his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat and went his way?’’ If the Bible is to 
be excluded from the public school, let us place it in the 
hands of qualified teachers and in the hand of every scholar, 
until we shall have an open Bible in every house. \t has notlost 
its power. ‘Tennyson says: = 


“A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In every city of the land.’ 


That lady is the church of Christ; that lamp is the Word 
of God, the lamp of life. We have not outgrown the Bible. 
The march of civilization has not left it behind, neither have 
the discoveries in nature or the disclosures in science passed 
beyond it. ‘‘The Bible is so framed as to expand its horizon 
with the march of discovery.’ As there are stars unreached 
by the telescope that have disclosed their light to the longer 
exposure of the photographic plate, so ‘‘There are glories in 
the Bible on which the eye of man has not gazed sufficiently 
long to admire them.’ ‘*Nature and revelation, like science 
and religion, should be placed together like companion views 
of a stereoscopic picture and studied through one glass.”” But 
the great glory of the Bible is that it reveals God the Father 
and His Son, Jesus Christ, and the promise of eternal life 
through him. ‘The prodigious interest in the Bible centers 
by no means in its geography or antiquities, in its poetry. or 
ethies, in problems of analysis or authorship, but in that 
divine life which lies behind all these, which moves in its his- 
tories, which speaks in its voices.”’ And that glory is not 
dimmed or léssened by the great fact that the common people 
can read and understand it. 

To aid in training Bible teachers and workers, permanent 
schools for Christian workers have been established. One at 
Chicago, known as Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute, and one at 
Springfield, Mass. We also believe that every Protestant 
theological seminary should have a well organized Sunday- 
school department. We admit the necessity for the training 
of missionaries for the foreign field, and seem to forget the 
importance of training the workers at home. We admit the 
value of training our teachers in secular schools, and overlook 
the importance of training those who teach our children and 
youth the greater lessons which help to form their charac- 
ters and shape their destinies. ‘‘Victory for the gospel is the 
only thing to be sought in all places by all classes of Christian 
workers. This is the world’s supreme need.’’ Our greatest 
need to-day is qualified leaders. Men and women are wanted 
who are willing to “seek a place among the best workers, aim 
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at the best objects and give place to the holiest principles.’’ 
Such leaders are wanted at home in our own schools, churches, 
counties, states and provinces. It is a small place where one 
cannot find a noble work to do. ‘If we would serve God and 
achieve noble results in life we need not wait for a great op- 
portunity.”’ 

The Treasurer's Report.—We have previously referred to 
our inability to employ a worker for the colored people. At 
the Pittsburgh convention forty-six states, territories and 
provinces pledged $5,195 per annum, a total for three years of 
$15,585. An-estimate was made for ten states, territories and 
provinces that were not pledged, giving a total of $360,00 per 
annum or for the three years $1,080.00, forty-two individuals 
pledged $1,057.00 per annum or for the three years $3,171.00. 
The total of pledges amounted to $18,756.00 and the amount 
estimated was $1,080.00, making in all $6,612.00 per annum’ 
ora total of $19,836.00 at the disposal of your committee. 
We allowed a margin for shrinkage and planned our work. 
Krom the treasurer’s report it will appear that forty-four 
states, territories and provinces have paid an amount equal to 
$4,039.77 per annum, or for the three years $12,119.32, and 
thirty-seven individuals have paid $1,000.00 per annum, or for 
the three years $3,000.00, the total being $5,039.77 per annum, 
or $15,119.32 for the three years. A shrinkage of over 
$3,637.00. Your committee expected a considerable amount 
from some.states that did not pledge, and also expected that 
some of the states would increase the amount pledged at 
Pittsburgh. Weare thankful that we can add that some 
states have paid more than the amount pledged, but some 
have not contributed to the work. The neglect and failure to 
pay pledges in full eS left a balance of indebtedness due 
amounting to $1,808.7 The amount pledged and unpaid is 
over $4,500. As ieee ‘pled dges are voluntary (in most cases) 
we recommend that as soon as our debts are paid, all unpaid 
pledges be cancelled, and the books balanced. Remembering 
that this is a voluntary matter, and that your committee are 
your co-workers and in a measure your servants, we desire to 
express our belief that experience has shown the value and 
importance of this inter-denominational Sunday-school work, 
and we therefore appeal to all state, territorial and provincial 
conventions to make provision for the payment of such fair. 
proportion of the total amount needed by your committee, 
as may in the judgment of such convention be best. We 
also recommend that efforts be made to secure subscriptions 
from individuals for this work, and that the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars per annum, or a total of thirty thousand dollars 
for the three years be raised from states, territories and indi- 
viduals. 

To aid in the collection of this fund, we recommend that 
the executive committee be authorized to employ a suitable 
person as financial secretary, and if the amount pledged is 
deemed sufficient, the committee be authorized to employ a 
worker for the colored people, and when necessary to employ 
competent workers to assist the field superintendent. 
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An International Sunday-school Magazine.—At the Pitts- 
burgh convention your committee reported as follows, viz.: 

Your attention has previously been called to the seeming 
necessity for some paper, magazine or other organ of commu- 
nication between workers in different parts of our own coun- 
try and throughout the world. This need is beginning to be 
felt. The field is too large to be covered by correspondence, 
the features of the work are too many to be e xplained by one 
person. The great questions cannot be discussed in a multi- 
tude of papers; where a single feature is presented out of con- 
nection (often distorted) and in a short space, where its power 
is circumscribed. A great Sunday-school magazine, after the 
style of the Century or IHarper’s, where the best writers of the 
world can be heard, and the discoveries and investigations 
can be illustrated, all-in the highest style of art, is believed 
to be a necessity for the future, then why nota necessity now?” 
The Sunday-school workers of America have the numbers, 
the wealth, the ability and the opportunity to do this great 
thing. Shall it be accomplished? If so, the idea must take 
root and grow. It must be cultivated, expanded, examined, 
discussed, urged and prayed over. Somebody must grow en-. 
thusiastic. over it, for ‘‘eyery great and commanding move- 
ment in the annals of the world is the triumph of enthusi- 
asm.’’ Since then several new publications, issued by state 
associations, have been added to those previously published. 
The necessity for some organ has thus been emphasized. It 
needs the endorsement of this convention. 

The World’s Second Sunday-school Convention.—In accord- 
ance with the action of the World’s Convention, held in Lon- 
don, England, in 1889, and the International Convention held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1890, the World’s Second Sunday- 
school Convention, has been called to meet at this time. The 
important matters connected with the meeting for the first 
‘time in America of the World’s Sunday-school Convention 
will make this a notable gathering. And the plans here ap- 
proved must include all lands. 

At the first World’s Sunday-school Convention, held in 
London in 1889, it was decided to send a field worker to India 
to aid in the advancement of Sunday-schools. Dr. J. L. Phil- 
lips, formerly of the United States, was chosen. His salary 
and expenses were to be provided, one-half by American work- 
ers and one-half by the London Sunday-school Union, but sub- 
sequently the London Sunday-school Union decided to pay 
the entire cost of this work. Dr. Phillips’ work has been very 
successful, as his address to be delivered to the World’s Con- 
vention will show. But he now asks for a co-worker to share 
the labor with him, and our English brethren ask ug to furnish 
the man and the money to pay his salary and his expenses. 
This is our first united effort, and your committee recommend 
that the request be complied with. We renew the suggestion 
made at Pittsburgh that if the funds can be secured for the 
purpose, a committee of experienced Sunday-school workers 
‘be sent to visit the principal cities and missionary stations of 
Asia, holding meetings and conferences with missionaries, 
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native helpers and Sunday-school workers in China, India, 
Japan and Australia, and to learn in what manner the Sun- 
day-schools of America can aid Sunday-school work through- 
out the world. 

We also recommend that the delegates from America to 
the World’s Second Sunday-school Convention be authorized 
to pledge this convention for our fair proportion of the ex- 
penses necessary to arrange for the World’s Third Sunday- 
school Convention at such time and place as may be deter- 
mined. 

“The Sabbath-school enterprise is by far the greatest effort 
of Christian benevolence and love that has taken place since 
the Reformation, yet it has not reached its destined great- 
ness.’’ In the Columbian anniversary we celebrate ‘“‘the hu- 
man energy that handed the torch of civilization across the 
ocean,” but we look forward to the anniversary that shall cel- 
ebrate the divine-human energy that carried the lamp of life to 
the children of all lands. And this we will do if God permit. 

The Sunday-school Regions Beyond.—The terms of the com- 
mission are very plain. ‘‘Ye shall be my witnesses both» in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth.’’ We are to begin at Jerusalem (our 
home); we are to go in all Judea (our state) and in all Samaria 
(our country); and we are also to go unto the uttermost part of 
the world. The command to us is no less imperative for th+ 
whole world than it is for our city or country. We must not 
neglect the home field, and we dare not stop short of the ut- 
termost foreign field. ‘‘We need a whole Christ for our salva- 
tion; the whole Bible for our study; the whole church for our 
fellowship; the whole world for our parish, that we may be 
whole Christians and not sectarians.”’ 

The International Sunday-school Building at Chicago.— After 
due consideration, at the conference held at Chautauqua, in 
connection with the meeting of the executive committee, it 
was decided to erect an International Sunday-school Building 
in connection with the World’s Fair at Chicago. Reasonable 
assurance was given that the necessary funds to pay the cost 
of the building would be provided. Your committee have to 
report the completion of the building, and the successful 
series of meetings held therein. But we regret to add that 
owing to the remarkable condition of finance and business in 
the United States a debt of large amount has been incurred, 
and while the convention and your committee are free from 
blame and have no liability for the debt, we think the conven- 
tion should heartily recommend the Sunday-schools and work- 
ers in all parts of the United States and Canada to contribute 
their fair proportion towards the payment of the indebtedness 
on this building. 

Three Great Questions to be Answered.—The first of these 
concerns the place the Bible is to occupy. This Book is the 
central point of attack. ‘‘It is under the microscope, and it 
will bear inspection. It has withstood the fire of persecution, 
and it willstand the flood of unbelief.’’ In Turkey the cen- 
sorship of the press extends to the Bible, and at the bidding 
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of the Sultan the expression, ‘“‘Thy kingdom come,”’ is struck 
out. Hesays he does not wish any other kingdom to interfere 
with his own. The text (Luke 4: 14-21) chosen by Jesus in 
His first recorded sermon must be struck out because the 
word ‘“‘liberty’’ is offensive to the existing government. We 
smile at the foolishness of the Sultan, but what of the crities 
in evangelical pulpits and schools who seek to erase and in- 
sert, to amend and correct the Scriptures? The fierce fire of 
the enemy is directed against the Old Testament; he seeks to 
destroy the approaches to the New Testament that in turn he 
may attack Jesus himself and the resurrection. The growth 
of Sunday-schools depends upon the view that is held concerning 
the Bible. ‘‘The Scriptures have a living source, and living 
power pervades their composition. One God is the living 
source, one Christ the living center around which all truth 
circles, one Spirit the divine life which carries its power to 
every branch of the all-pervading truth.’’ <A careful study is 
demanded, ‘‘All Scripture given by inspiration of God is 
profitable.’’ This settles two things. Ist. It is from God. 
2nd. It is important. ‘‘Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime, were written for our learning.’’? This should 
awaken interest. he first passage shows it came from God, 
the second shows it came to us. ‘‘The Bible channels the 
thought, the navigable rivers of God are in the Bible.’’ We 
need the whole book. We need the histories, the biographies, 
‘the illustrations, the ethics and the doctrine. We need the 
promises, the prophecies, the commandments and the warn- 
ings. The Bible, itself, is more than a Columbian Heposition, tt is 
a World’s Hxposition, and not of this world only, but also of the 
world to come. Its divisions are departments, its books are 
magnificent buildings. Its art palace is filled with the 
choicest pictures and sculptures. Its music hall is filled 
with singers and instruments, and re-echoes to the oratorios 
of Creation, Redemption, Resurrection and Glory, The 
songs of Miriam and Moses, of David and Isaiah, mingle with 
the Magnificat and the Benedictus, and angels and men, earth 
and heaven, joinin the hallelujah chorus. The Manufactures 
Building finds a counterpart in the workshops of Noah, Moses, 
Bezaleel, and the builders of Solomon’s Temple. he history 
of human habitations is illustrated from the Garden in Kden 
to the city described in the Revelation, and the rise and fall 
of nations and cities in the history of Egypt and Assyria, 
Babylon and Nineveh, Jerusalem and Rome. The Electricity 
Building is opened at Sinai and Horeb, at Carmel and Baby- 
lon, at the Cross, the Sepulcher and at the Judgment, and in 
the flashing light we read the names of Moses, Aaron, Hlijah, 
Daniel, Jesus and John, and decipher the telegrams from 
heaven to earth. The Administration and Government Build- 
ings are seen from the beginning to the end, and the closing 
scene with Jesus Christ as Judge, distributing the everlasting 
prizes and awards, make all earthly displays seem insignificant 
and poor. ‘‘The White City by the Lake,’ “the Dream 
City,’’ disappears, and the City of God descends from heaven 
with a radiance earth never knew. The kings of earth bring 
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their glory and honor into it, while through its unclosed gates, : 
which open on the north, the south, the east and the west, the -— _ 
nations of the saved enter in, to go no more out forever, The 

critics have disappeared, the questions concerning the fall, 

the flood, the atonement and the resurrection are answered, 

the identity of Moses, Job, Jonah and Isaiah is established. 


“One song employs all nations and all say 
‘Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us.’ ‘ 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy, 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosannah round.”’ 


The second question concerns the International Sunday schoot 
Lessons, et us note the condition of ‘Sunday-schools in re- 
lation to Bible study before the introduction of these lessons, | 
and study the considerations that led to the adoption of 
this system by the Fourth National Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, which met in Indianapolis in 1872, or, more properly * 
speaking, before the adoption in 1871 of the Experimental ; 
Course, which prepared the way for the action of the national 
convention. There was no uniformity, but the idea of adap- 
tution according to natural or individual selection prevailed. 
Ist. The number pursuing any one course was too few to per- 
mit a large expenditure for helps, and lesson helps-as now 
furnished were unknown. Such publications as the Sunday- 
school Times and the Illustrated Providence Lithographic Rolls 
were impossible. Not a weekly religious paper in the United 

_States published lesson notes: reviews in the school and teach- 
ers’ meetings for the study of the lesson were few, and home - 
study of the lesson by the family most difficult. The theory 
that each grade of scholars needs a different selection of Serip- 
ture, was illustrated to such an extent that in one school seven 
different lessons were studied at the same session. 2nd, The 
study of the Old Testament was neglected. The lessons were 
usually confined to the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
It does not appear than any plan has been proposed in the = 
United States that included a study of the Bible as a whole. 
The attacks upon the Old Testament were increasing year by 
year, and our scholars were not prepared to meet them. It 
was at this time that the present lesson system was adopted. 
The resolution provided for the selection of a series of lessons, 
covering (as far as possible) the whole Bible, alternating semi- 
annually between the Old and: New Testaments, the course to. 
extend over a period of not more than seven years. To the 
first course and the second course, together covering fourteen nae 
years, the principal objection was that the lessons were frag- 
mentary. The demand was that each book should have more 
thorough study. The committee assured us that they did not E 
see how more time could be given to certain books within the ee 
limits of their instructions. The only change in the instruc-- : 
tions given to the fourth committee, appointed at Pittsburgh, 
was that the course cover a period of six years instead of seven 
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years. This committee requested representatives from the 
leading denominational publishing houses and some others to 
meet them, and unanimously adopted the proposals submitted 
by these representatives. They arranged for two and one-half 
years of the six to be given to the Old Testament, and three 
and one-half years to the New Testament, including one whole 
year given to the study of the Life of Jesus. 

The selections for a part of the third course and the begin- 
ning of the fourth course have been violently attacked in the 
press and on the platform, conventions and meetings have 
been liberally supplied with circulars, and a few words, sup- 
posed to charm, have been frequently repeated. The purpose 
is to do away with the international lesson system. ‘‘ Reform 
it altogether,’’ is the suggestive expression used by one writer: 
another declares that the coming International Sunday-school 
convention should recognize the new system. In view of the 
great importance of this subject your committee bring it 
before you. Here, where the movement for uniformity began, 
let this question be considered. But before we surrender the 
results we have secured, and return to the difficulties into 
which the advocates for disunion would conduct us, and from 
which we were delivered by the adoption of this system, let 
us carefully weigh the advantages we now possess against the 
claims put forward by the individuals who wish to take 
the place now occupied by the lesson committee, and the de- 
_ hominational lesson writers and publishing houses.  Espec- 

jally let us watch that the enemy who has persistently attacked 
the Old Testament does not embrace the opportunity that 
differences between Christian workers sometimes afford, to 
lead us to surrender a part of the Bible, under the pretext that 
we will learn more from a part than we can from the whole. 
The third- question concerns the International Sunday-school 
work, and the Sunday-school work throughout the world. The 
_progress has been too marked, the advance too rapid to escape 
notice. It must be acknowledged that the international lesson 
system has greatly helped international Sunday-school work, 
as carried forward by the executive committee appointed by 
the international convention. The international lessons are the 
track on which to run the international work, and if continued, 
they promise a rapid extension of the work in all lands. 

For this work and at every step in our progress we need to 
be filled with the Holy Spirit. He gives the tongue of fire to 
those who teach and speak, He gives the light that falls like 
the rays from the lamp upon the old pulpit and makes the 

_ Word plain, He creates within us a passion for souls. ‘* His- 
presence makes the difference between the Church of Christ 
and an ethical society.’”” We must be in communion with 
Him if we would be used by Him. ‘‘ Even Beethoven or Mo- 
zart could not produce harmony from ati instrument if it were 
not in tune,’’ and if He is to speak through us, He must dwell 
within us, and control us. He alone has the wisdom to plan 
and guide, the power to execute and perform, and unto Him 
we must render the praise and the glory, now and evermore. 

For the Executive Committee, B. F. Jacoss, Chairman. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSION WORK, 
GEO. M. BOYNTON, D. D., MASS. 


We have reached the time when the good people of Boston 
go to bed. The bad people of Boston sometimes stay up later. 
As I have been traveling all day in a corn-popper train trying 
to reach your city, I will not weary you with any extended re- 
marks; they will not be quite so long as those to which you 
have already: listened. 

We are to discuss, and are discussing a great deal the ques- 
tion of methods in these days, methods of Sunday-school study 
and methods of Sunday-school work. While Iam interested 
in these subjects with you all, yet I am quite as much inter- 
ested in the question of the great multitude of those whose 
only question is ‘Shall we have any Sunday-school method or 
none?’ In the vast populations of our own land and other 
Jands there are multitudes who have no Gospel, no Christ, who 
need somehow to be reached. These last years have demon- 
strated the fact that the Sunday-school is one of the grandest 
missionary agencies in the world, and we need to impress upon 
our minds this thought by the testimony of our own obser- 
vation and experience. cage 

What is the frontier of our land? Where is the missionary 
ground? It is everywhere where the church does not already 
possess the ground. It is every community and every house- 
hold and every soul that is not enrolled in connection with the 
Christian church. The frontier is not in the extreme west. 
It is all along through the great interior of our country. It is 
not simply in the unsettled or newly settled places. It is in 
the old east where places, once populous and once rich, have 
lost their wealth and have received a population unlike that 
which made its glory and its character. It is in the growing 
sections of our cities all over the land where populations gath- 
er silently until suddenly there appear thousands of unher- 
alded human beings; and these somehow are to be reached by 
the Gospel of Christ. I will not dwell upon the importance of | 
this work as related to the young, but aware of the lateness of 
the hour, permit me to give youonly two or three instances of 
the way in which this kind of work accomplishes its result. 
Over and over again have the words come to. me for help from 
different. portions of the land, from communities ten or fifteen 
years old where the Gospel has never been preached, where 
the children are growing up in dense ignorance, and commun- 
ities not able to sustain the institutions of religion, nor able to 
do anything towards furnishing themselves with such 
institutions, and with no Christian persons at all to do 
any Christian work. The question would be ‘‘ What can you 
do?’ There is a simple and inexpensive thing to do; a thing 
which, if it does not achieve marvelous results, at least makes 
no disastrous failure, and that is to put the Sunday-school into 
their midst, gather the children and the older people and study 
the Word of God. The result is wonderful as I have been per- 
mitted to see it, and as the testimony has come to me, the con- 
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trast is speedily marked by the introduction of so simple a 
thing as this. 

Away up in the mountains in California our missionary 
went to a little spot where any other Sunday-school mission- 
ary might have gone. A letter from a sister in the Kast had 
called his attention to that place where she had a brother who 
had been fifteen years away from home and not been heard 
from, until at last his location and his godless life had been 
discovered. The good man went into the place, looked around 
it and interviewed the teacher in the public school. God 
bless those public school teachers who often have the only 
moral impulse or desire among the people in these communi- 
ties! They arranged for a little Sunday-school, and met on 
the next Sunday with over twenty. That brother was visited 
and a little fire was kindled, and, as the good man wrote me, 
“Who knows but this little fire may yet warm that brother’s 
heart!’ About six months have gone by, and I received an- 
other letter from the same man about this community. He 
had just come from holding a protracted meeting in Paradise 
a privilege which we ministers do not all have. Paradise 

lies on Poverty Ridge out there, as it does in other states. He 
went to Paradise, got there at night, Tuesday, went into the 
schoolhouse and began to preach. The people heard him 
gladly night after night. At the end of the week twenty of 
them stood up and pledged themselves to live Christian lives. 
During the interval a Christian man had moved into the place 
and had taken up the Sunday-school work and got it estab- 
lished, so that this place was known through all the region as 
“Sunday-school Ridge.’’ He went again to see that brother 
to whom I have referred. He got to his home in the dark- 
ness of the night, earnestly plead with him, and by and by 
that brother lifted up his hand and said, ‘‘ Yes, by God’s 
grace, henceforth I shall live a Christian life; my sister shall 
not have prayed for me during fifteen years in vain.’’ What 
did it mean for that community? What does this work mean 
for the hundreds of communities which are situated in the 
Same way’ By and by churches and organizations, denomi- 
‘national and undenominational, reach out to do this glorious 
work for these lost sheep in the mountains. This is only one 
incident out of the hundreds which have come under the ob- 
servation of all who are permitted to look over the field as | 
do, and to see the work which is being done. 

Sometimes the greatest obstacles are overcome. 1 know a 
community on the western coast of this country which was 
once anaval station. After it disappeared a colony moyed in, 
not a'mere collection of individuals, but an organized colony, 
such as that which came over in the Mayflower. * It had its 
written constitution, and among other things it was decreed 
that never in that town should there be permitted a priest or 
parson, church or Sunday-school. One of our good men 
heard about this place. He questioned a little whether he 
should go there, but taking courage he concluded to investi- 
gate, and he found there a few people who wanted some help 
for themselves and for their children. They had not come 
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with the colony; they had been there before and taken up the 
land. I believe that quite as many people in this country are 
owned by the land as own the land. These people welcomed 
him. They organized a Sunday-school. The infidels of the 
place said, ‘‘This shan’t be.’’ They drove them out of their 
room and put into it what they called ‘‘A free progressive 
lyceum.”’ They were willing to introduce anything that 
would entertain the children and keep them away from the 
pernicious influence of the Sunday-school. The Sunday- 
school was moved to another place. The interested ones put 


their strength into it to make ita success. The next question ~ 


which arose was a political one, What should be the controll- 
ing influence of that town’? Sometimes it is a good thing to 
get a real religious question into politics. There it was, 
Shall this Sunday-school be tolerated or shall it be abolished? 
That was the question on which the town election centered. 
After a hard fight the superintendent of the Sunday-school 
was elected the head of the town government and that settled 


the question. That is a place now of six or seven thousand — 
people, and there are four church spires pointing upward | 


and_-calling the attention of the people to heavenly things. 
Remember, this was an infidel community. No minister 
could ever have started this work. He would have been 
saluted with vegetables and with eggs not very fresh. He 


would-have had free transportation out of town on a rail, but_ 


this simple organization could be formed by a few who were 
in favor of it, and thus started a work which has transformed 
that place. I know of a dozen cases like this all over the land. 

Brethren, don’t let us neglect this simple agency. lL some- 
times like to read that beautiful passage in the First Corinth- 
-ians where we are told that God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to bring to naught the things that are mighty. 
I like to dwell on that word ‘‘chosen.’’ He did not have to do 
it, but He did it because in His infinite wisdom He knew the 
things which we call weak are the things in which the 
strength of God resides. His word in the heart of the child! 

One word more. Who is todo this work? All of us, the 
organized churches of Jesus Christ. I believe the denomina- 
tions ought to do this work assuch, each working in brotherly 
kindness with all the others: each worxing for the Master, not 
for itself; each regarding the rights of others, and each one 
eager to do its part of the work. The denominations are ya- 
ried, like the coins of the realm, all bearing the mark of the 
same mint of the same government, each representing some of 
the different values, but all belonging to the same government 
and all bearing the same legend Whatever may be the brand 
of the church to which we belong, let us pray that we may 
not be only the small change of the country’s currency. Let 
the generous rivalry be this, that all of us sttive to do the 


work which God has given us to do, and to say, ‘God bless all _ 


who.are able to do what we cannot do,’ 


This session was concluded by the singing of the doxology, — 


and benediction pronounced by Dr. John Potts, of Toronto. 
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THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER Is, 1893. 


An earnest service of prayer and praise, commencing at 9 
o'clock, was conducted by the Rev. T. A. Moore, of Canada, 
assisted by Charles R. Greene, of St. Louis. Mr. William 
Reynolds read to the meeting, from a letter of Brother Bur- 
nell, who is in charge of the Sunday-school building at the 
World’s Fair, this prayer, offered at the early prayer meeting 
in the Sunday-school building, by a poor old colored man who 
had been sheltered in that building: ‘‘Oh, Lawda, bless ’em in 
St. Louis. Teach ’em what they all’want dar, and let ’em cry 
out as do dey meant it. Oh, Lawd, de little chil’en must come 
in off de streets, ebery one ob dem. Iam sorry foh de little 
chien, and Lawad, help de meetin’ in St. Louis dat dey may 
get out after dem chil’en on de street and bring ’em in. Lam 
a poor man, Lawd, and can’t read a word in de Bible, but oh, 
Lawd, [lub you and I pray dat you will hear dis ignorant man 
and help dem people in St. Louis dat dey bring in all de 
chil’en who are to learn about Jesus Christ.’’ The reading of 
this prayer thrilled the large gathering. 


At 9:30 President Miller took the chair, and prayer was 
offered by Dr. John Potts, of Toronto. 

The president announced that by request of the executive 
committee Mr, William Reynolds would make his report at 
this time. Mr. Reynolds was given a hearty greeting. 


A LOOK AT THE FIELD. 


WILLTAM REYNOLDS, FIELD SUPERINTENDENT OF INTERNA- 
is TIONAL WORK, 


The Sunday-school cause knows no retreat. Ours is an 
advancing cause. We have reached a Bible-loving, Bible- 
studying and Bible-teaching age, and I firmly believe that, to 
more than any other institution on the face of the earth to- 
day, we owe this to the International Convention and, the In- 
ternational System of Uniform Lessons. They have been as 
the beating reveille sounding in the camp, awakening the sol- 
diers of Christ and inspiring them to march forward and do 
mighty things in the name of our great Commander, 

The blessing of the Lord rests so visibly upon the Sunday- 
school work that Iam sure the great hosts of Christian work- 
ers gathered here from the North and South and Kast and 
West are ready to exclaim with the psalmist: ‘‘The Lord hath 
done great things for us, whereof we are glad.”’ 
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This is an advancing age, and there is great reason to re- 
joice that the Sunday-school movement is keeping pace with 
the spirit of the times. Its champions are going forth as 
“strong men rejoicing to run a race.’’? History records no 
such golden opportunity as ours, nor tells of a land of such 
magnificent possibilities, nor one so prolific of wonderful 


achievements. 'T'o live in this age and in this land is a privi- 


lege to be coveted. <A life with its service is worth more to- 
day than in any former period, and this is particularly true of 
the Christian life. The active Christian counts for more and 
can accomplish more. What privilege so great as that of the 
Christian teacher, standing in the very presence of splendid 
opportunities and sublime responsibilities? In the language 
of another, ‘‘This is the best day the world has ever seen, and 
we hope to-morrow will be a better day than this.’ 

Looking back over all the way our God has led us, I see in- 
dicated a five-fold advance in our work, and in these same in- 
dieations I see as clearly both the five-fold object of our work 
and our five-fold need for the future. Iam convinced that in 
each of these five lines a greater advance has been made in 
the last three years than in any ten previous ones. This five- 
fold advance is: 

First. In better Sunday-schools. 

Second. In organization. 

Third. In educational work. 

Fourth. In development of workers. 

Fifth. In financial support. 

First—In Better Sunday-schools.—\n the individual Sunday- 
school is Loth the basis and the culmination of our work. As 
the power of the Sunday-school as an evangelizing agency be- 
comes better recognized, more of the best thought of the age 
is given to its higher development. So plans, methods and 
appliances are constantly improving, and we see in the won- 
derful exhibit in the Columbian Sunday-school building better 
architecture, better equipment, better helps and better ways 
and means indicated. We find greater development in the past 
ten years than in all the century preceding. With better Sunday 
schools comes better work. There are three lines of special 
advance to be highly commended under this head. 

(1) We need better grading in our schools to make the 
teaching more effective. Much has been done in this direc- 
tion and more remains to be done. ‘‘Not as though we had 
already attained or were already perfect,’’ but realizing our 
great need, ‘let us go on unto perfection.” In this I belieye 
we shall solve the old problem how to keep our young men and 
women in the Sunday-school. We want the common sense 
and the educational wisdom which leaders in secular educa- 
tion manifest in the grading of their schools. The time is at 
hand when no school can be a first-class school unless it be a 
carefully graded one. 

(2) We need also more active missionary work done in 
our schools. a more general uniting of our forces in house- 
to-house visitation, and more following it up in personal work 
for the salvation of souls. Tet us see to it that in this, as jn 
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all departments of our work, ‘‘Christ shall see of the travail 
of His soul and be satisfied.” 

(8) The Sunday-schools throughout the country should 
take up the home department plan, and reach larger numbers 
of the masses with the Word of @od by establishing classes 
for its study in the homes of those not able to attend the regu- 
lar Sunday-schools. 

Second—In Organization.—Primitivye methods seem crude to 
us to-day, and the lack of organization in earlier times almost 
incredible. Too high an estimate cannot be placed upon per- 
fected organization. Our measure of success is due, under 
God, to a recognition of this principle, and to its more thor- 
ough introduction into the Master’s business. Our work as 
represented in the international convention reaches beyond 
the realm of the individual school. Organized effort for its 
promotion is not so new as is generally supposed. In less than 
five years after Robert Raikes’ first school was opened there 
was organized, in 1785, the ‘‘Society for promoting Sunday- 
schools throughout the British dominion.’’ Without refer- 
ring to some private individual schools, we may say that Sun- 
day-school work began in this country in 1791. The Phila- 
delphia Sunday-school Union was organized in 1817, and from 
this the American Sunday-school Union grew in 1824. Then 
the further need was readily recognized, namely, the organi- 
zation of the resident workers of the several states to main- 
tain, improve and extend the Sunday-school work inaugu- 
rated by the independent and devoted missionaries of the 
union; and in 1832 there was held in* New York city the first 
national convention. The organization of states soon began, 
and the first county Sunday-school convention was that gotten 
up by Stephen Paxson in Scott county, Ill, in 1846. The in- 
ternational statistical bureau was organized at Indianapolis 
in 1872, and the first report made at Baltimore in 1875. At 
that time thirty states and territories were organized. In 
1878 at the Atlanta convention thirty-one states and territo- 
ries were reported organized. Six new organizations had 
been effected and five lapsed. At Toronto, in 1881, fifty 
States, territories and provinces were reported organized. At 
Louisville, in 1884, forty-seven states. At the time of the 
Chicago convention, in 1887, forty-eight states, territories and 
provinces had been organized. At Pittsburgh, in 1890, fifty- 
four states, territories and provinces were reported organized. 
To-day all the states, territoriesand provinces with the excep- 
tion of Nevada, Alaska, New Mexico and the new territory of 
Oklahoma, are organized. 

The following states report complete county organization, 
viz.: Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio; Kansas, Iowa, Kentucky and 
the Province of New Brunswick. 

Our objective point is an effective working organization in 
eyery township of every county of every state and territory of 
this country and Canada. To bring about these results there 
have been held within the last three years about 135 state, ter- 
ritorial and provincial conyentions, in addition to an aggre- 
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gate of several thousand county and township conventions. 
Many of the former and a number of the latter it has been my 
work and pleasure to attend and aid in securing better organ- 


ization and better work. Ido most earnestly recommend that 


all states and provinces perfect their organizations by town- 
ships to the utmost degree as a means to better work and 
greater results. 

Third—In Hducational Work.—As the whole world well 
knows, if is our international convention which both inaugu- 
rated and maintains the International Uniform Lesson Sys- 
tem, which, in its scope and purpose, meets the need of our 
Sunday-schools as thoroughly as any system can do. I believe 
with Dr, Hurlbut that the greatest day in the history of the 
modern Sunday-school was the day when all the Sunday- 
schools of America and the world united in the study of the 
sible. “It gave to the work, a unity; it brought ali the 
workers together; it brought into the service of the Sunday- 
school the pastors, the best students of the Bible; it made the 
scholars of the age tributaries to the Sunday-school in the re- 
motest hamlet of our land; and I believe that the impetus 
that was given by the international movement twenty years 
ago was the greatest power for onward motion that the Sun- 
day-school has ever-received.’’ We all know this lesson sys- 
tem has created a widespread demand for better qualified 
teachers. It furnishes the foundation upon which we are 
building an educational system for the training of a great host 
of our bright young men and young women for the sacred 
calling of the teaching of the Word. This lesson system has 
made possible the establishing of normal departments in con- 
nection with our state associations. Various normal courses of 
study by which to acquire a comprehensive knowledge of the 
Bible as a whole in preparation for the teaching work are now 
published to meet the growing demand. That system of Bible 
study which looks at the Scriptures as a whole is the best 
system. These normal courses wisely include lessons on prin- 
ciples, methods, ete., in the teaching and-other departments 
of Sunday-school work. State after state is coming to see 
that the true basis of successful work is a practical educa- 
tional system, or normal department, in connection with 
thorough and systematic organization, As organization is 
perfected this work can become more effective. A few years 
ago no state association was offering any help along this line 
to its Sunday-school workers. Now Illinois has a thoroughly 


organized normal department with an expert teacher as super-, 


intendent, who is also the author of the series of Bible 
and training lessons, and two thousand students are enrolled 
and pursuing this course of study in Illinois alone, Many 
others are following this course in the same state who are 
not enrolled. Several other states have adopted this normal 
course, 

New York is using a revised edition of Dr. Hurlbut’s nor- 
mal outlines with effective results. 

Missouri has recently inaugurated a practical educational 
work which is meeting with good success under the direction 
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of her state superintendent, who is the author of the normal 
course used. 

Other states have this subject under serious consideration 
with ggod prospects of the early establishing of educational 
departments in connection with their associations. We think 
we may report a total of ten states that have organized normal 
departments, and about ten more are doing more or less nor- 
mal work. The advance of this department is indicated also 
by the successful inauguration of normal institute work in 
the districts and counties of a number of our states, and in the 
increasing amount of time given to it in all the state conven- 
tions, and in hundreds of county conyentions. Herein is indi- 
cated both our greatest need and the surest means to perma- 
nent success in our states. 

Another feature which has contributed largely_ to the ad- 
vance of the educational work, as well as the work of organi- 
zation, is the establishing of state association papers or period- 
icals. ‘They have done not a little to unify the work and 
promote its interests in many ways. About twenty-three 
states and provinces now publish papers: Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Llinois, Iowa, Indiana, Texas, Michigan, Georgia, 
Missouri, Kansas, North Carolina, Ohio, New York, Connecti- 
eut, Kentucky, Colorado, Massachusetts, Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Quebec, Maryland and Minnesota. 

Fourth—in Development of Workers.—As the work has risen 
to a higher plane, better.and stronger men have come into the 
active work. God is putting His hand on an experienced man 
here and a gifted woman there, and saying, ‘I need you”’; 
and these lives are being dedicated to this special service of 
organized inter-denominational Sunday-school work. They are 
coming from various walks and vocations and professions ; 
from the learned judge on the bench of a state, and the ripe 
scholars from the chairs of our higher educational institutions, 
to the humbler, but none the less valuable, bright young men 
and women from all parts of our land. Here we see indicated 
the various sources from which has come our help and from 
which it will come in the future. A number of states are en- 
joying the services of men and women pre-eminently fitted for 
this work. Thank God that the women have learned that to 
their hands also the Saviour has committed His cause on the 
earth. Who does not acknowledge her power in all depart- 
ments of Christian work? or inany one more than in the teach- 
ing of the Word? All over this and other lands God is honor- 
ing her and her work, and is saying to the nations, ‘‘ Give her 
of the fruit of her hands and let her own works praise her in 
the gates.”” Weare told that when Robert Railkes organized 
his first school it was in the house of a woman who afterwards 
became his first teacher. In telling how he started his school, 
Mr. Raikes said, ‘‘ The plan was suggested to me in conversa- 
tion with a lady concerning what ought to be done with the 
children who ran about the streets on the Sabbath day. This 
was Mrs. Bradburn, afterwards the wife of a Wesleyan minis- 
ter. She got her idea from a woman named Hannah Ball, 
who. in 1769, is said to have established a Sunday-school in 
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Wycombe.’’ So, very early we find woman an important fac- 
tor in Sunday-school work. I like the revised version of Psalm 
68:11: ‘*The Lord gave the word: the women that publish 
the tidings are a great host.”’ 

Recent years have brought to» the front a number ‘of able 
primary teachers; and in no department of otir work are thor- 
oughly trained teachers more needed; nor is there a work 
where efficient service will tell more for the future. ‘The 
children of to-day are the men and women of to-morrow.”’ 

Every one of our states and provinces should engage the 
services of a competent primary instructor to help the prim- 
ary teachers of their Sunday-schools. Who can fully estimate 
the power and influence of a primary teacher? Isaiah, in his 
prophecy of the millenial host said, ‘‘ And a little child shall 
lead them.’’ An important and growing interest is centering 
in primary unions. As has been said ‘Primary work is so 
special in its character and so fundamental to the after effi- 
ciency of the Sunday-school, that it should extend more 
rapidly.’’ The growth of these unions is reported as slow be- 
cause of an erroneous impression going abroad that numbers 
are necessary to their existence; but, as one says, ‘‘ Let the 
wise and quaint philosophy of one of our ladies prevail; two 
‘an form a union.”’ 

The various lines of organized work have resulted in train- 
ing quite a force of field workers. Paid superintendents are 
employed in twenty-three states and provinces, as follows: Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Paid assistants, aside from superintendents, are em- 
ployed in eight of these states: New York has 7; Missouri 6; 
Illinois 6; Kentucky 2; Massachusetts 2; Kansas 2; New 
Brunswick 2, and Maryland 2. Some of these assistants do 
not, however, give their entire time to the work. I think that 
we may safely say that thirty-seven persons are giving their 
entire time to this inter-denominational work. Many of these 
are developing marked efficiency in both the departments of 
organization and education. One of our greatest needs is the 
development not only of competent men to take charge of the 
detail work in the respective states, under the direction of the 
state committees, but also of a large number of field-workers 
competent to do normal work in county and district institutes. 

This is a matter for serious and immediate consideration 
by our state and provincial associations. 

Fifth—In Financial Support.—The problem most diffieult 
of solution is the financial problem, and I hope this convention 


will give it due attention. The amost approved methods and_ 


most successful plans for raising money should be strongly 
recommended to the states and provinces. They are eager for 
suggestions on these topics. 

Many of the states need field workers, but cannot. employ 
them for lack of money. Almost all the states could raise part 
of the money to employ good men if the International Associ- 
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ation had a fund by which to supplement what the states 
could do. Our great need is an international financial agent 
to solicit and coliect funds for the work; and I think it were 
well for this convention to consider the employment of such an 
agent. 

Summary.—To sum up the recommendations which I de- 
sire to lay upon the minds and heart$ of the members of the 
Seventh International Convention: 

First. We need toimprove our individual schools by mak- 
ing them thoroughly graded schools. We want also to arouse 
them to greater missionary zeal; to an appreciation and adop- 
tion of the work of house-to-house visitation, and also the thor- 
ough inauguration of home department work. 

Second. We need to perfect and strengthen our state and 
provincial associations; to extend practical organization to 
every township and parish, and to spare no pains to this end, 
for upon perfected organization alone can we build well. 

Third. We need to establish a normal department for 
teacher training in eyery state and province, and encourage 
the publication of papers and other helpful literature. 

Fourth. We need to secure and develop competent persons 
for state or field superintendents, normal instructors and pri- 
mary workers, for the purpose of systematizing the state work 
and making all the conventions and institutes more profitable. 

Fifih. We need a monetary conference during this con- 
yention to devise a systematic plan or method for raising 
money for this international work. The three great military 
maxims are applicable to our warfare. First. ‘‘Seize the 
great centers of the enemy.’’ We do this by maintaining our 
state associations. Second. ‘‘ Hold the great outposts of the 
enemy.’’ This we do by keeping our county associations at 
work. Third. ‘‘Keep open communication between the centers 
and the outposts.” This last and most vitally essential we 
will do when we successfully inaugurate a systematic finan- 
cial support for our international work, reaching from the in- 
dividual schools, or companies, up through the county and 
state associations or regiments, to the International Executive 
Committee, or staff headquarters. This convention could not 
do a greater thing than to secure the adoption by the states 
and provinces of a plan to make more thoroughly one, the 
state, provincial and international work, and to provide for 
the larger support of the latter, that the frequent Macedonian 
cries, ‘‘Come over and help us,’? may be answered thus: You 
shall have the needed help from the international committee 

Our colored brethren of the South we should no longer neg- 
lect. Circumstances seem to demand a helper of their, own 
race, but lack of funds have made it impossible to place a suit- 
able man in-the field. Brethren, ae i is short. The field 
is white to the harvest. Let us ‘thrust in the sickle that this 
people may “stand forth in the 1iBerty wherewith Christ has 
misde us free,”’ for 


“He is a freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside,’’ 
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Our Report.—As you well know it has been my duty and 
privilege to attend many of the conventions of the states and 
provinces, and by addresses and conferences endeavor to help 
them to advance along the lines of work I have named. I have 
attended during the past three years fifty-nine state conyen- 
tions, five provincial conventions, and one territorial conyen- 
tion, and fifty-eight distfict and county conventions. JI have 
made seventy-two Sunday-school addresses in as many cities 
in the United States and Canada, and have traveled about 
76,500 miles since our last convention in Pittsburgh. 

Some things cannot be tabulated. There is no way of com- 
puting the good that has been done by encouraging more and 
better work. I-give expression to the conviction that deepens 
with the passing years, that this system of organization, state 
and provincial, with its train of local conventions and inSti- 
tutes, is indispensable to the growth and development of our 
work. I consider conventions even more necessary to the 
Sunday-school work than are the state and county fairs to the 
agricultural world. To my mind one of the grandest features 
of these conventions is the spiritual power and warmth that 
comes through the devotional services; and I am glad to no- 
tice in recent reports an increased interest and attendance at 
these services. Says one, ‘‘ Nothing affords a better introdue- 
tion to oneness of spirit and aim than does fellowship at the 
mercy seat,’’ which forms the initial exercise of each session. 
During the recent construction of the marvelous bridge which 
spans the Forth in Scotland, two pieces of girder needing to 
be joined were found to be an inch apart. ‘‘ Raise the tem- 
perature,’’ said a young engineer. ‘This was done, and the 
parts when heated rapidly approached to contact and were 
-riveted. With the spiritual fire of these devotional services 
welding our hearts to God, and one another, and kindling a 
Pentecost of inspiration, what an impetus to our work we may 
have! Let us appreciate more this grand feature of our con- 
ventions. 

Our methods cannot be followed by denominations. The 
work on these lines must be inter-denominational. There are 
a few states where one or two denominations are strong enough 


to hold state conventions, but a denominational county con- 


vention is a very difficult thing; and a township convention of 
a denomination is hardly a possibility. Comparatively few of 
those who need the inspiration and instruction can go to the 
state convention; nor any great portion of them even to a 
county convention, but in the township meeting we get close 
to the individual school and the individual worker. This com- 
mingling of different denominations is another delightful fea- 
ture of our conventions, and has done much to break down 
narrowness of spirit, and has unified the church of Christ. 


This, together with’ the uniform lesson system, has. produced — 


the kindly feeling illustrated by this great gathering here to- 
day. Who could afford to miss the blessings of this Christian 
fellowship? ‘‘Behold, how goodand how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity!’’ We read in the Word, ‘‘The 
disciples gathered themselves together unto Jesus and told 
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him all things, both what they had done and what they had 


taught.’’ Such are our conventions. , 

I have endeavored to assist the states and provinees to 
secure suitable field superintendents or workers, and have had 
the pleasure of discovering a number and naming them to 
state committees who have engaged them. To find just the 
right men is not an easy task They must have a diversity of 
gifts. They should be good organizers, fair platform speakers, 
and have a practical knowledge of Sunday-school management 
and teaching, and should understand normal work. 

When there is a need in God’s work there is a supply some- 
where. ‘‘Pray ye the Lord of the Harvest that He will send 
forth laborers into the harvest.’’ There is plenty of money in 
the hand of God’s people to supply the need. Show them the 
work and ask for the means. ‘Tell them that we have in the 
United States alone 22,000,000 of children of school age, 
and but 9,000,000 are in the Sabbath-school, leaving 13,000,000 
outside. There isan increase of 400,000 children annually, 
while the increase in Sunday-school enrollment is but 200,000. 
These are startling facts. What George Washington said in 
his farewell address to his countrymen is true: ‘‘ The stability 
of our government depends on the moral and religious instrue- 
tion of our youth.”’ A glance at some of our states and prov- 
inces will serve to indicate the real progress of the work, and 
be an encouragement to us all. Let us not fail to meet the 
demands incident to this growth. 

Nearly all the states have active organizations doing fine 
work. Massachusetts has two excellent workers in the field, 
one working along the line of organization, and the other, a 
lady, giving instruction in primary methods. 

New York stands with the front rank states. Her eight 
districts have seven competent superintendents. The home 
department work, so successfully carried on in this state, was 
born in the brain and heart of the chairman of her executive 
committee; a work which promises to be one of the most effi- 
cient agencies in the evangelizing of the masses. 

Ohio has made good progress, and is now a banner state. 
While her able field secretary gives but half his time to the 
state association, he does a full year’s work in that time. 

Iilinois has lost none of her spirit of advance. ‘‘ Forward 
the-whole line’’ is the order from headquarters and she knows 
how to obey. I think the name given by the English soldiers 
to their commander, Blucher, is appropriate to Illinois, ‘‘Old 
Forward.”’ She has a good record, particularly in normal 
work; nor is she excelled in organization by any state. 

Missouri has made rapid strides in the past three years. 
From being one of the most backward states, she has pressed 
her way to the front, and stands to-day with her unfurled 
banner on which is inscribed, ‘‘ Excelsior.’’ This progress is 
due to the devotion and business-like ability of her able state 
officers, together with the fortunate securing of a state super- 
intendent of rare ability for both organization and educational 
work. Every one of her 115 counties is organized. Beside, 
the state is organized inté twenty-three districts for educa- 
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tional work, in each one of which has been held the past year 
a three-days’ normal institute. Missouri has raised and spent 
more money the past year than any other state in the Union. 
The figures are $12,400, or over $25,000 in the past three years; 
an example that should inspire other states. 

Minnesota is doing a good work under the leadership of her 
devoted field secretary, who resigned an honorable civil posi- 
tion with a large salary, to accept his present place, with 1 
assured salary. God give us more such men who show their 
faith by their works; and yet ‘‘The laborer is worthy of. his 
hire.” 

Connecticut is doing excellent work. 

The work inthe Southern states is progressing favorably; 
the financial pressure has militated against their efforts 
to secure field secretaries, but good work has been done. 
Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida and North and South 
Carolina have employed men for a number of months, and in 
some cases for the entire year. 

Kentucky has two field workers and stands in the front- 
rank for effective work. 

Owing to the great length of territory and the expense at- 
tending travel from the extremes to any one point, California 
has held her state conventions in two sections, or rather held 
two state conventions this year, one for the Southern and an- 
other for Northern and Middle California. They are making 
progress. - 

The other Pacific states are reported doing well and going 
forward. It has not been my pleasure to visit them since the 
spring of 1890. 

Nevada has no organization, having less than 50,000 popu- 
lation, and they so greatly scattered it has not been possible 
to effect an organization, but they are looking forward to a 
better day when “the wilderness and solitary place shall be 
made glad.”’ 

Idaho has a nominal association. 

Indian Territory is well organized and holds her regular 
convention each year. 

Other states which I have not time to mention are advanc- 
ing and will soon be able to employ field secretaries, which 
are indispensable to successful associations. 

The Canadian provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Quebec, are well organized and have each an able field secre- 
tary. Ontario leads all the provinces in her organized and 
aggressive efforts. She is the most populous and most largely 
Protestant. Under her able secretary she has gone on from 
good to better. No conventions in Canada or the states excel 
her annual provincial gatherings. 

Manitoba has raised fundsand is now looking for a suitable 
man for secretary. Her outlook is encouraging. 

Of British Columbia I can only report ‘that she is organ- 
ized, but of the work done Iam not able to speak. 

Conclusion.—Taking the field as a whole, we have made 
good advancement, and are on a more substantial basis than 
ever before in the history- of Sunday-school work. Robert 
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_ Raikes at one time said, ‘‘I work alone,’’ but if he could have 
lifted the veil of the future, he would have seen millions of 
followers and heard the tramp of a grand army of Sabbath- 
school workers, such as fills the world to-day. 

We have but moments for a backward glance over our 
three years’ work. The full record can only be found in 
the Great Book which shall be opened on the day of final 
judgment. ; 

Asa body, we confront to-day glorious possibilities and 
mighty responsibilities. These are days when ‘‘Men’s hearts 
are failing them for fear.’’ Change is written on their very 
foreheads. Promises fail and man’s word is of little value. 
Let us go forward with the unchanging Word of God until 
this restless world shall learn that there is one thing ‘‘that 
abideth forever.’’ Let us go forward in the name of Jesus. 
Forward, ‘“‘holding forth the Word of Life, which is able to 
make wise unto salvation”’ every soul entrusted to our care; 
the old, cld Book that shall never lose its power, that has been 
tested by such warriors as Paul and Luther and Knox and 
- Wesley, and is in the hands of our workers to-day, ‘‘quick and 
powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword.” Dear fel- 
low-workers, the best thing ‘we have is our Bible. 


“We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all the old flower fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mother read.”’ 


Let us consecrate ourselves anew to Him ‘‘whose we are, 
and whom we serye.’’ We have truly but to lay the living 
sacrifice upon the altar; then God will send the fire. Itis a 
custom at the coronation of the king of England, after the 
monarch has’ been crowned, for the peers of the realm, the 
dukes and earls and all the lords of the kingdom, to advance 
and touch the crown, indicating a renewal of their loyalty to 
their sovereign. Let us make this convention one of joyful 
consecration to ouR Kine; and as we gather around Him, let 
us, by faith, touch the crown that rests on His dear head, and 
promise to be more faithful to His work in the days to come; 
for we all could have loved Him more; we all might have 
served Him better. 

Perhaps never again shall we all meet together on earth. 
At our next gathering, three. years hence, some hands that 
touch'the crown with us to-day may not be with us then. Itmay 
be yours. It may be mine. The time is short! God’s King- 
dom is coming! What we do we must do quickly!. Let us 
hasten on that we may share in the final victory. ‘“‘Speak unto 
the children of. Israel, that they go forward.’’ 


The following telegrams were read to the convention, and 
received with marked manifestations of pleasure: 
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‘Derrorr, Micn., September 1, 1893. 
To the International Sunday-school Convention, Music Hall: 
_ The Sunday-schools of Detroit and Wayne county, about 
fifty thousand assembled in their grand rally day, Belle Isl- 
and Park, send greeting. Phil. iv: 7. 
J. EK. Bouts, President. 


Oak Curr, Texas, August 30, 1893: 
To the International Sunday-school Convention, St. Louis: 
The Southern Methodist Waxahachie district Sunday- 
school conference sends kind fraternal greetings. Hebrews 
xiii: 20, 21. Joun S. Davis, Chairman. 


Tue Presipent: Mr. B. FE. Jacobs has a matter he wishes 
to present. A 


Mr. B. F. Jacops: We desire this morning to ask leave to 
omit the reading of the treasurer’s report, which we hope to 
have printed by to-morrow morning. The report is lengthy, 
and he could not get it ready in time for this session. It is 
therefore proposed at this time to take the pledges-and contri- 
butions for the work of the International Association for the 
next three years. Upon the results of this hour depend the 
prosecution of our work for the next three years. We have 
pledged ourselves most earnestly to put a man into the field to — 
work among the colored people, one of their own number, and 
now, brethren, it depends upon our contributions. The total 
expenditures during the last three years have been nearly 
$18,000. The pledges and estimates made at Pittsburgh were - 
nearly $20,000. We have received quite a large sum from per- 
sons who were not there to pledge, and there remains $3,400 
of unpaid pledges. We are not going forward with a debt, 
and we shall not stop at this moment to try to raise that debt. 
Four hundred and fifty dollars of it is due to the State of Ili- 
nois, and J am sure if our treasurer has not the money that 
Illinois will do what the man in the Scripture did when his 
debtors had nothing with which to pay. What did he do, 
brethren of Illinois? 

e  BreruHrReN oF Iuuinors: He forgave the debt. 

B. F. Jacops: What will you do? 

BRETHREN OF ILLINOIS: forgive the debt. 

B. F. Jacops: Amen! That debt is paid. [Loud Ap- 
plause.] Every Illinoisian who has-received full considera- 
tion for that debt, hold up your hand. 

(The hands of the brethren of Illinois went up unanimously. ) 

Mr. B. F. Jacoss: Now I announce that the balance of 
that debt is paid also, unless some of the states and territo-— 
ries have money which they can send in. We need for the 
future not only what we have had for the last three years, but 
a sufficient sum to put this colored man in the field, and if we 
do this, the states, territories and provinces will necessarily 
have to give more than they gave before. Some cannot give 
any more; there are peculiar conditions which prevent them. 
They have lost perhaps in their organizations, and are not in 
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such condition that they can secure the money. If the organ- 
ization was perfect, or reasonably perfect, in each state, terri- 
‘tory or province, the money would come from its appropriate 
place; it would flow into the state treasury from the county; 
and to the county from the townships, or from the schools 
direct, and it would}come without great effort. But as it is 
not there, they will not be able to do their full work. I see 
that the Ohio pledge of $200 was made by our beloved Brother 
Chidlaw, who has gone to his reward. If we have not in- 
cluded his name in the report, it was an omission that de- 
seryes to be atoned for. When Chidlaw is forgotten, let it be 
by another generation and not this one. I don’t know how 
that was overlooked, but I had it in mind that he died before 
the Pittsburgh convention. Now, Mr. President, I move that 
we have a short season of prayer. The Lord Jesus ean get 
along without us and our money, and the money we give for 
him and to him is not worth taking. He can do more with a 
dollar than we can with a thousand. If He took the two 
mites of the widow and put them at interest at four per cent. 
per annum from that day to this, it would amount to more 
than all the silver and gold which, has ever been coined since 
the Lord of glory went home. He can take what we offer if 
we will bring it to Him. I wish I had given Him everything 
Thad long ago. [Lam ashamed of myself! I have kept back 
from Him! I think if we had had a little more of that spirit 
we would have been further along, and would not have to 
plead for money. I know it is hard times. Mr. Moody the 
other day, seeing that there was likely to be a shortage in the 
funds which he had to have to carry on his work in Chicago, 
held a prayer meeting, and the next morning’s mail brought 
$7,000 to hisdesk. He went to Northfield with all these panics, 
suspended banks and financial troubles alarming the people, 
and some one said, ‘‘We must have an auditorium here,”’ 
and $35,000 was laid upon his desk. 

Mr. WILLIAM Reynonps: And it was done in thirty-five 
minutes. 

B, F. Jacops: They gave $1,000 a minute for thirty-five 
minutes. I think if there had been a necessity for it they 
would have kept it up for an hour. Dr. Hurlbut was preach- 
ing one day and told us that in the passage, ‘‘God loveth a 
cheerful giver,’’ the word which is translated ‘‘ cheerful ’’ 
does not, convey the real sense, that the passage really reads, 
“God loveth a hilarious giver.’’ The question now is, Does 
he love you and me? 


After a season of prayer, the following pledges were made : 


STATES. PLEDGUD BY PER ANNUM. 3 YBARS. 
AMAIA Wie csi ois w = Hon. J. G. Harris, Montgomery. . Ba a $ 800 00 

SE GRORS 5 Setar Rev. Dr. Morris, for colored people. 150 00 
Arkansas ......... D. L. Bourland, Little Rock. . : 2 00 150 00 
California)...+.-..: Jas. M. Haven, Oakland ............:.. 100 00 300 00 
WOIOTADO ic ae eie H. M. Bell, Colorado Springs.......... 75 00 225 00- 
Connecticut.......W. H. Hall, West Hartford........... 100 00 300 00 
Delaware ......... Rev. J. F. Stonecipher, Dover..... .. 100 00 300 00 


Dist. of Columbia Weston Flint, Washington... meee De 00 150 00 
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STATES. PLEDGED BY PER ANNUM. 3 YEARS. 
PIOVICG ce. a eee Gillespie Enloe, Umatilla............. $ 75 00 
Georgia... -4.4...0..W, Wallace, Augusta) ).c 0008 0.50) 100 00 
Tinos. 6.655... WB. Jacobs, Chieago. .7.0.. ... 750 00 

i? Satie ... Special for colored people . «1+. 250 00 
Indian Ter .. ...M. F. Williams, Muscogee .... £2. Set 200 
Indiana ...........Chas. D. Meigs, Indianapolis.... . 100 00 
TOW scl da 3 dee E. S. Ormsby, TORE ast 150 00 
Kansas............J. F. Drake, Topeka . Sis) cysfay ange Rt OD 
Kentucky. .:......J. A. McKany, Tucwisvillese sete 100 00 
Louisiana E. P. Mackie, New Orleans.....:...... 25 00 
MBING siashs Nosiaerss cel d su Gb NGG peer Teen eo rama sk Beare ae 75 00 
Maryland...... ..Frank Woods, Baltimore.............. 120 00 
Massachusetts....W. N. Hartshorn, Boston.............. 500 00 
Michigan, HE. A; Hough, Jackson... 2.4... 6.0066. 125 00 
Minnesota ......>. Rev. G. R. Merrill, Minneapolis........ 75 00 
Mississippi .......W. J. Galloway, Starkville .........:.. 
MISSOULIN 25... 2 DR. AWolfe, St! LOwWiSicrccnnse snktecleee 

EES et yes Bc Special for colored people ......-...... 
Montana ........°: Bi. Jacobs, \Chi@ago..%: 5-2 scons. 

Nebraska’. .......: Rev. H. W. Trueblood. Kearney....... 
New Hampshire ..J. Y. DeMerritt, Dover ...........: : 
New Jersey . ...Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, Trenton... 100 00 
North Carolina....H. N. Snow, Durham .............. 100 00 
Ohio.. ..-.Robert Cowden, Dayton................ 200 00 
Oregon .. PS ep hk betes G. T. Billings, Ashland .)......+... 7. 25.00: 
Pennsylvania. .... Rev. C. R. Blackall, ep illedoiphiacerty: 200 00 
Rhode Island ..... A. B. McCrillis, Providence ........... 800 00 
South Carolina ...S. B. Ezell, Spartansburg.:............ 100 00 
South Dakota ....George Scott, Leadville................ 50 00 
Tennessee... ......- J. R.tPepper, Memphis, 00s yeti a as 75 00 
Texas. io... -\-.:-,.0udge D. Be Seoe; Paris... 000. on: Aca 100. 00 
WViOPRMONG 23 on tc Rev. George L. Story, Bakerfield...... 75 00 
Warwinian Arse. tet JokKk, HazenGRichmond ive. cen sees 100 00 
Washington....... Hon. Dexter Horton, Seattle.......... 100 00 
Wisconsin ........ A. J. Benjamin, Oshkosh: ....0...:...... 50 00 
ORTALIO w\fen sess J.J. Maclaren, LL. D., Toronto....... 200 00 
QucbeG ya. cen R. H. Buchanan, Montreal............. 75 00 
Nova Scotia .... +. John Grierson, Halifax............5.... 50 00 
Prince Ed’s. Is ...Mr. and Mrs. D. Stewart, Summerside, 

(Qh CRED); Ghose seas at qe te tmereeeee 
New Brunswick ..S. J. Parsons, Woodstock . 
Manitoba'......... F. G. Lewis, Birtle.. a 
New Foundland...G. H. Archibald, Montreal. 
Mexico.. .W. B, Jacobs, Chicago Soe awe neva are 
West Cen. Africa, ty i a ee a Aa ae 3 


The following personal pledges were then made ; 


STATE. NAME. PER ANNUM. 
Alabama ..:......- Mrs. Giles Mathis, Anniston .......... $ 5 00 
we a5 Miss Minnie Allen, Anniston .......... 5 00 


¥ G. W. Hamlin, Cullman::.2....50 2.0. 5 00 

ee ..W. D. Dillard, Mathews... coe TEOOO 
California James M. Haven, Oakland............. 5 00 
CWOlOLADOe?. 0s 0's he Dr. T. C. Horn, Colorado Springs...... 5 00 
Pie an EPs esis H. H. Bell, Colorado Springs .......... 5 00 

ab Wye RR ee Geo. Mitchell, M. D., Fort Collins .... 5 00 
ANMODS! Wat; sate oe Wm. Reynolds, Peoria AS Se Petre a 100 00 
oh he Farag 4 AF George L.. Vamuee, Jollet 6.5 ....050 eo 10 00 
hippie are H. M. Hamill, Jacksonville............ 25 00 

BAY SURE oe 2 W..-©: Pearce, Chicago .:..%.: 2... 10500 

wi $50). ed AL BUrha as; Chicagoan .| cis. . seem 10 00 

Eas Pte Snes W. M. Brewer, Springfield ............ 10 00 
SUERTE J. Jc Bateson Chicago.) 2A ee B00 

be area Thos. J. Bolger, Chicago........ ...:). 25,00 

Peo Te Mrs. C. C. Miller, Marengo ............ 500 

Hes aoe G@: W.. Miller Parise. 722). 5th ee ae ONO. 

Feet srt Sd), PONS Seren hs ce aah SRD OU 
Indian’. .;-..,C, D, Meigs, Indianapolis,.,,........,, 50 00 
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STATE. NAME. PER ANNUM. 3 YEARS. 
Mrs. J. W. Johnson, Oskaloosa. - 5 00 15 00 
_.. National S. S. Teacher, Des Moines... 50 00 150 00 
ts, Ormsby, HEmmetsburge =... <.7e2.. 25 75 00 
B.S. Gibson, Newton ©... 6.05 ek 25 75 00 
Cy H. Payne, Kalo../... hte aif wee 15 00 
..Miss M. F. Huber, Louisville.......... B 15 00 
Rev. Geo. E. Faskett, Louisville..... . 5 15 00 
Miss Sue B. Scott, Lexington......... 5 15 00 
Ed... F. Wetstein, Louisville... ........ 5 15 00 
J. H. Huber, Jr., Louisville 5 15 00 

For one year: E.S. Boswell, Smith- 

BICC AG My eet Pom? Hig tac coe A eth aa OA HOO. Kee gear 

Miss Margaret Shaw, Carrollton.. 1500 —...... 

Rev. Geo. S. Savage, Worchester.. 5 Hien 
MGSSOUPI wi os .s.!. Isaac A. Smith, St. Louis.............. 10 30 00 
(Oi 0 eo Hewis Millen ARP, oslo sa derek ee 100 3.0 00 
Pennsylvania.....Rev. C. R. Blackall, Philadelphia ..... 10 30 00 
ee pies wer sls c Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Pittsburgh ..... .. 10 30 00 
Rhode Island . ...Edw. S. Jones, Providence ............ 25 7 00 
Tennessee......... EL BS SRAMUSC Ys, PVA OV io. c.o olte cam tia lelels 25 75 00 
Ao a ae J. R. Pepper, (for colored work)....... 25 75 00 
Wisconsin ........ D. F. Sayre, Fulton, Rock Co.......... 5 15 00 


*These amounts were given specifically for work among the colored 


people of the South. 


This session was concluded with the singing of the hymn 
‘*We Have Heard a Joyful Sound’’ and the benediction pro- 


nounced by Rey. Dr. Withrow. 
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THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION, 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1893. 


The proceedings of this session were ushered in with a 
spirited service.of song conducted by Prof. Lindsay, followed 
with prayer by Rey. R. J. Elliott, of Woodstock, Canada. 

At 2:30 President Miller called the convention to erder for 
the consideration of the stated program. 

THE PrReEsIDENT: We will now listen to the report of the’ 
Lesson Committee, to be presented by Dr. Randolph. 


THE SEVENTH TRIENNIAL REPORT OF THE? IN- 
TERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE. 


Through another triennial of service God has graciously 
and safely brought us. For the seventh time the Lesson Com- 
mittee comes before you with a report of its work. The gen- 
erous endorsement given us at Baltimore, Atlanta, Toronto, 
Louisville, Chicago, and Pittsburgh has been an inspiration 
and a reward. We did not seek the positions we are in, and 
we should bave had no disappointed ambitions if we had not 
been allowed to serve you. In a general way you marked out 
at the beginning the work which you wished us to do, and for 
twenty-one years, according to our best understanding and 
judgment, we have endeavored to do it. Only once, in all 
these years, have you indicated a wish to modify your orig- 
inal instructions. We have attempted to carry out the modi- 
fication thus suggested, but have found it was not satisfactory 
either to you or to ourselves. It has been demonstrated, as 
clearly as it could be, that your earlier was better than your 
later judgment. 

You did not ask us to lead the Sunday-schools into the 
study of what the Bible is. That would have been a proper 
thing to do if you had wanted a course of study for higher 
schools of learning.. But we have never supposed that you 
wanted the work of the Lesson Committee to be in the line of 
“the higher criticism.’’ We have only words of highest com- 
mendation for a true scientific investigation of the Scriptures. 
But we cannot have scientifie study in the Sunday-school. — It 
would require a search with lighted candles to find either 
higher or lower critics in our ordinary Sunday-school classes. 

Believing the Bible to be the Word of God, without plan- 
ning to prove that it is so, we have sought to make selections 
for study suitable to the schools as they generally are. We 
have had in mind the children from refined and cultivated 
homes, and from alleys and “sand-lots; children assembled in 
stately city churches, and in log cabins and ‘‘dug-outs;” 
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scholars who can read the lessons in Greek or Hebrew, and old 
people, as well as the children, who can only with the great- 
est difficulty spell out the name of Jesus. Perhaps you erred 
in planning to meet the wants of so-many.. Perhaps it was 
too much to expect this to be done satisfactorily. But this is 
what you told us to do, and this is what we have attempted. 
To have made selections with special reference to the more 
advanced classes only, would have been to do great injustice 
to the average Sunday-schools of the United States and Can- 
ada—of Great Britain and the world. Such a line of study 
might have been more gratifying to some, but it would have 
been at the expense of the many. It has seemed best to us to 
have regard to the largest part of our constituency. There is 
an earnest plea coming, not from France alone, but from thou- 
sands upon thousands of the humbler Sunday-schools of this 
land as well, which, put into the quaint and touching lan- 
guage of a French pastor, says: ‘‘When a big brother goes 
out for a walk with a little one, the latter may soon get tired 
in trying to keep up with the former, but still he does not 
want to let go his big brother’s hand. Should he then hesi- 
tate to ask his big brother just to walk a little slower for his 
“younger brother’s sake?’’ We can hardly afford to go slower. 
It is far better to do what we can to help the young brother 
lengthen his step and quicken his pace. But if we have any 
regard for him; we must not push ahead so fast that he will 
lose sight of us altogether, 

We cannot turn our Sunday-schools into theological semi- 
naries, nor even make them take rank with the now popular 
summer assemblies. There are two reasons why we cannot. 
Our Sunday-schools have neither the scholars nor the 
teachers to do it. The great body of our teachers are 
obviously incapable of doing the best possible work with the 
lessons which we now have. Many of them are so painfully 
conscious of this that they are held to what they attempt with 
the greatest difficulty. But it is absolutely impossible to get 
teachers who will do any better than these are doing. And 
they deserve our deepest gratitude for doing as well as they 
can. It is useless to require of them the full tale of bricks 
without straw. A great injustice is done them when unfavor- 
orable contrasts are drawn between them and the teachers in 
the public schools. In the first place, it should be borne in 
mind that the teachers in the public schools come to their 
work after a special training for it, sometimes secured at pub- 
lic expense, sometimes at private cost, which they know will 
svon be reimbursed by compensation for their work. For the 
Sunday-schoo] we have to take such teachers as we can get. 
In most cases they have not had even the semblance of train- 
ing for their work. And then, they have absolutely no com- 
pensation for it, except the consciousuess of trying to do good, 
and, perhaps, an occasional word of encouragement, though 
words of this kind are quite too seldom spoken. _Yet some 
scornfully tell us that such methods and such teaching as we 
have in Sunday-schools would not be tolerated in the public 
schools. Perhaps not. And they will not be in Sunday- 
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schools, when Sunday-schools are supplied with well-trained 
and well-paid teachers. But in the present condition of 
things, all honor to the devoted men and women, who, to the 
best of their ability, are doing what they can, while their 
critics simply stand off and tauntingly tell them they ought 
to be ashamed that they are not doing better. It has been 
distinctly said, by one of the critics of our present method, 
that the next step in Sunday-school study has already been 
taken ‘‘outside the Sunday-school.’’ Jn a single sentence 
more truth in regard to this subject could not probably be put. 
We are set, not to meet this ‘‘outside’’ demand, but to pro- 
vide for the wants and abilities of the Sunday-schools as they 
exist. And the closer we have come to our earnest and self- 
sacrificing Sunday-school workers, the greater has been our 
admiration of their work. A great truth was wrapped up in 
a little message sent by Mr. Spurgeon to the American dele- 
gates to the World’s Sunday-school Convention of four years 
ago, and which reached them on the ‘‘ Bothnia,’’ in St. 
George’s Channel. ‘‘To see our godly people devoting so 
much time gratuitously to teaching the young,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
a noble spectacle, the glory of the Church, and the pleasure 
of her Lord.’’ 

For the first time in the history of the Lesson Committee 
is there occasion for any defense in areport of its work. There 
was a little murmur of opposition when our system of lessons 
was adopted. The call forthe convention had been widely 
circulated, Announcement had been distinctly made that the 
question of ‘‘ Uniform Lessons for Sunday-schools’ would be 
considered. Twenty-two states and the District of Columbia 
were represented by regularly appointed delegates. In addition 
to these, other delegates were present from several of the states, ~ 
from Canada, Great Britain, and India. After the fullest and 
freest discussion, the measure proposed was enthusiastically, 
and almost unanimously, adopted, only ‘ten persons voting 
against it. It is not known that these ten ever offered any 
further opposition. They certainly never after that made 
themselves conspicuous in dissent. But others have taken up 
the opposition which they seemed disposed to drop. 

All along through the past years we have heard the mut- 
terings as of distant thunder. Occasionally we have seen 
lightnings playing in the clouds, and, as we have thought, 
giving warning. But we have thought perhaps it was only 
sheet-lightning, or, as some call it, heat-lightning, and that, 
we are told, never strikes. But now the storm has actually 
burst upon us. The old saw about our ‘‘hop-skip-and-jump 
method’ has not, for twenty years, much disturbed us. For ~ 
that rather striking phrase one of our most pronounced op- 
posers has now substituted ‘‘the erratic work of careless 
shears and paste-pot.’’ It is derisively said that for years we 
have been ‘‘skimming the Bible.’’ But there have been great 
thanksgivings over the remarkably rich cream we have got- 
ten. When the charge of ‘‘stupidity’’ was lately brought up 
against the Lesson Committee, it was somewhat reassuring to 
look around and see what a company of fairly respectable 
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men we have in the boat. After reading the commendations 
which have been for so many years coming to us from all 
over the world, it was somewhat startling when one man, 
here at home, not long since, charged us with having injured 
the scholars, and openly and baldly declared “the old system 
has been a curse.’’ We have no thought of replying to these 
attacks. We calmly and confidently submit our work to you, 
and we still ask for it God’s continued blessing. 

We have always acted under limitations and instructions, 
which you have doubtless remembered in passing judgment 
on our work, but which some others have either never known 
or have forgotten. The terms under which the original Les- 
son Committee was appointed have governed us through all 
these subsequent years. It may be well to refresh your mem- 
ories in regard to the matter. The committee was directed 
“to select a course of Bible lessons for a series of years not ex- 
ceeding seven, which shall, as far as they may decide possi- 
ble, embrace a general study of the whole Bible, alternating 
between the Old and New Testaments semi-annually or quar- 
terly, as they shall deem best.”’ 

The same lesson for the whole school and in all schools was 
the principle of uniformity clearly adopted by the convention 
of 1872, and no convention since then has ever pronounced in 
favor of any change. The convention adopted it, and put it 
in our hands, Without saying whether we did or did not ap- 
prove it, we had nothing to do but to obey instructions, and 
this has been our aim. If we have not yielded to the clamor 
of individuals, whether of one or of a hundred, it is because 
we have regarded it as our duty to carry out the wishes of 
those who appointed us. We have given attentive ears to the 
various suggestions which have been sent to us. Not a single 
instance can be recalled in which the most emphatic protest 
or remonstrance has not had a respectful hearing. In one in- 
stance the committee extended an invitation to the Sunday- 
schoo] editors and writers, in co-operation with us, to meet us, 
and make such suggestions as we were informed some of them 
wished to make. Several came; others did not think such a 
conference necessary, and did not accept the invitation. We 
did not suppose that the convention, in appointing a Lesson 
Committee, intended to have any such council of advisers, 
but the committee voluntarily invited the conference. Those 
who came were courteously received, the fullest liberty of 
utterance was given them, and all the requests, upon which 
they were agreed, were complied with to the fullest extent 
possible under your previous and controlling instructions. In 
regard to the wishes of some of them we did not take any ac- 
tion, as, for example, in regard toa separate lesson for the 
primary department. We found that upon this they were 
not agreed among themselves. 

By the end of next December the schools will have gone 
three times through the Bible. If it has been witha ‘‘hop- 
skip-and-jump,”’ they have come down squarely on their feet, 
more than a thousand times. It was not possible to cover the 
whole Bible any more completely in the seven years to which 
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you limited us. For the three septennials, or the twenty-one 
years, which will be completed with the current year, includ- 
ing special and optional lessons, our selections have been from 
Genesis, 64: Exodus, 48; Leviticus, 11; Numbers, 10; Deute- 
ronomy, 9; Joshua, 29: Judges, 10; Ruth, 3; 1 Samuel, 40; 2 
Samuel, 18: 1 Kings, 38: 2 Kings, 33; 1 Chronicles, 2; 2 Chron- 
icles, 20; fia 3; Nehemiah, 10: Esther, 3; Job, 6; Psalms, 
24; Proverbs, 15; ne 5: Isaiah, 23% Jeremiah, 9; 
Ezekiel, 3; Daniel, 15; Hosea,:°2; Joel, 1; Amos, 2; Jonah, 5; 
Micah, 1; Nahum, 4 eee 1 Zechariah, 3; Malachi, 3; 
Matthew, 95; Mark, 97; Luke, 97; John 79; Acts, 180; Ro- 
mans, 12; 1 Corinthians, 11; 2 Corinthians, 3; Galatians 5: 
Ephesians, 4; Philippians, 3; Colossians, 2; 1 Thessalonians, 
3; 2 Thessalonians, 1; 1 Timothy, 2;.2 Timothy, 1; Titus, 1; 
Hebrews, 5; James, 2; 1 Peter, 2; 2 Peter, 1; 1 John,3; Rey- 
elation, 11. 


The whole number of lessons thus selected is 1,031. Of- 


these 461 have been from the Old Testament, and 570 from 
the New. The only bocks of the Old Testament not brought 
into view in these successive courses of study are the Song of 
Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and three of the 
minor prophets. In the New Testament we have omitted, 
for want of time, Philemon, the Second and Third Hpieness of 
John, and that of Jude. 

Being obliged to keep well in advance of the schools our 
work is done for the next two years, or for the first two years 
of the fourth course of study. In the New Testament for 


these two years we shall have a chronological study of the life — 


of Christ as furnished by the four evangelists. Upon this 
study the schools will enter in July of next year. 

Much as our work, at many points, might have been im- 
proved, and poor use as many scholars may have made of the 
opportunities afforded them, we countit an inestimable priy- 
ilege to have been allowed to lead so many into these precious 
mines of truth. After these twenty-one years of service, if 
any of you think that you can, in the future, do better work 
than we have done—and doubtless some of you think you can 
—there are some of us who are not only willing, but rather 
anxious, to let you take our places, even for the remainder of 
this unexpired term., And, no doubt, all the members of the 


committee would cheerfully consent to any change which you — 


may think it best to make. 

Again it is repeated that we are not responsible for the 
conditions and limitations under which the work was under- 
taken, nor are we ready to say that the original plan was ill- 
advised. But this we may say: the fact that the original plan 
has been carried out for so many years, without any serious 
interruption, speaks volumes in its favor. If any one of the 
systems now seeking to supplant it succeeds in holding half as 
many millions for half as many years it will be a marvel. 

In judging our work, we think we have a right to insist 
that you shall keep in mind the exact work which you gave 
us todo. The Bible is found to be a large book when a Sun- 
day-school attempts to study it through; and seven years a 
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Short time in which to do it. That man could not have 
known of the limitations put upon us, or he must have in- 
dulged in very reckless rhetoric, who sought to get up a 
laugh, in a grave and reverend assembly, as he pointed his 
wit by speaking of our going through the Bible by ‘“‘the kan- 
garoo method.”’ 

There have been six conventions, before this, since the 
work was begun, and at neither of them has it ever been pro- 
posed to lessen the range of lesson selections, or extend the 
time for covering the Bible. The common sense. remark of 
Professor William Arnold Stevens, of Rochester, commends 
itself to every thoughtful person who will take the trouble to 
consider it: ‘‘In every course of lessons upon a Scripture 
book of the length of the Acts, forexample, whether for Sun- 
day-school or college, much that is important will inevitably 
be omitted.’’ This being so, the great question is, What 
shall be omitted’ Are not such omissions made in studying 
many of the best text-books used in secular education? 
Though we have so often been told that our method would 
not be tolerated in the common school, as a matter of fact 
is it not, to some extent, pursued in the common school, 
the academy, and the college? What classical teacher in- 

‘sists that his pupils shall read everything in Virgil, or 
Liyy, or Horace, or Juvenal? in Xenophon, or Homer, or 
Aischylus’ Yet something of some of them, perhaps of all 
of them, is required in the college curriculum. Though a 
student has neither time nor inclination to give a full and 
exhaustive study to Sir William Hamilton, or President 
Wayland, or Dr. McCosh, is there nothing gained by study- 
ing some of the choicest selections from these masters of 
logic and philosophy? Is there nothing gained by going over 
the mountain peaks of history if one has neither the time nor 
ability to study the philosophy of history? 

In this way the promoters of the International Lesson Sys- 
tem are seeking to help the members of our Sunday-schools 
to gain some knowledge of the Bible. We have never sup- 
posed this to be the ideal way of studying the Bible, but in 
our Sunday-schools we have few ideal teachers or scholars. 
Our aim has been to reach the average wants and capabili- 
ties of those for whom we have labored. We think the 
range we have taken is as high as the average Sunday- 
school will bear: None of our pupils are so learned in the 
Scriptures that they may not derive great profit from the 
study of the lessons selected, and none are so unlearned that 
these lessons cannot do them good. ‘The whole system of in- 
ternational lessons is based on the idea of ‘‘the greatest good 
to the greatest number.’’ The principle laid down by the 
apostle, ‘‘We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak,’’ ought here-to be in force. But if the strong in 
our Sunday-schools are not willing to submit to it, the only 
way out of the difficulty now apparent is for these strong 
schools to withdraw and let the weak go alone as best they 
can. More than twenty years ago we thought that the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention had found ‘‘a more ex- 
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cellent way.’? And while we have supposed that our selec- 
tions have generally furnished sufficient scope for the most 
earnest and studious of our scholars, we have endeavored to 
keep constantly in mind the vast number among us who are 
neither earnest nor studious. One of the resolutious urged 
upon the committee by the Sunday-school editors and lesson 
writers before referred to was ‘‘that more consideration be 
given to the less advanced classes.’’ And perhaps it is not too 
much to say that since then we have given even more atten- 
tion than before to our Lord’s tender injunction, ‘‘Feed my 
lambs,’”’ after he had said ‘‘Feed my sheep.”’ 

In aministers’ meeting, some months ago, at which Sun- 
day-school instruction was under consideration, one pastor re- 
marked that he had organized a class of eleven in his church 
to study the life of Christ, and he had never known such en- 
thusiasm as this class manifested. Many of them, he said, 
want to study the life of Christ in Greek. But he surely must 
have referred to those members of his class who had been to 
the high school, the academy, or the college, or who were fit- 
ting for these higher institutions of learning. He could not 
have had in mind the great body of boys and girls, ranging 


from five years of age to fifteen. And it is to be observed that,. 


though his Sunday-school is probably one of the largest in the 
city where it is located, the class for advanced study num- 
bered eleven, of whom eight, only, attempted to take an ex- 
amination six months after the study was begun. All honor 
to the pastor who can awaken, among his young people, such 
enthusiasm in the advanced study of the Scriptures! A sim- 
ilar work by every pastor would put our churches on a higher 
plane of biblical intelligence than they have ever yet occupied. 
The young people referred to have probably been studying the 
international lessons ever since they began to go to Sunday- 
school. How much these studies have had to do with whet- 
ting their appetite for biblical knowledge cannot perhaps be 
known, but to some extent may be imagined. This rare and 
beautiful case, however, gives no proof-of a great popular up- 
rising in favor of the ‘‘advanced movement’’ of which so much 
has, of late, been said. 

One of the minor, yet somewhat difficult, questions with 
which we have had to deal has been in regard to the length of 
the Jessons. At first it was thought best to select only a few 
verses, sometimes not more than five or six, and rarely ex- 
ceeding ten or twelve. It was thought that these short les- 
sons might be committed to memory. But finding they were 
not, since the beginning of the fourth year of the first series, 
the Lesson Committee has indicated a few memory verses in 
each lesson. 

We have never supposed that intelligent teachers and in- 
genuous scholars would be content with merely skimming over 
the few verses indicated as the lesson. The connection in 
which these verses are found; when, where and why they 
were written; what is said in the verses preceding and 
following them; in short, the whole setting of each lesson ‘is 
essential to a full or even fair understanding of the Scripture 
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studied. Thus the great truths centered in the lessons have 
been drawn out by the best lesson writers, teachers, and schol- 
ars since this system of Bible study was inaugurated. The 
“Inductive Method”’ is a new name in Sunday-school work, 
but not a new thing. Only a few in our Sunday-schools, 
however, have adopted it, and for a long time to come only a 
few more are likely to do so. It may be used in studying the 
international lessons as well as any others that have been, or 
that may be, chosen. It is a method of study, and not a ques- 
tion of selection. But thousands upon thousahds of teachers 
and scholars will begin just where the assigned lesson begins, 
and will quit just where the lesson closes. To give them a 
greatly extended lesson, running through several successive 
chapters, as some propose, would, for them, simply be a step 
backward toward the never-to-be forgotten days, when the 
chief Sunday-shool exercise consisted in reading ‘‘ verse-and 
verse-about.”’ 

But for the sake of the many who are little inclined to sys- 
tematic and thorough study, it has seemed best toselect a few 
verses in which great truths are, so to speak, concentrated, 
and do our utmost to impress these. Those who are inclined 
to go beyond the limits of the selection can very easily do so. 

Another reason for making short selections was that they 
might be printed in full on the lesson leaves, which for 
convenience and cheapness must be small. At one time the 
question was canvassed as to whether the Scripture might be 
omitted from these publications, and thus compel the use of 
the Bible itself in the classes. But it was found that the de- 
sire was so strong to have the text of the lesson on the same 
page with the exposition that this change seemed impractic- 
able. It was also demonstrated that if the Scripture was not 
printed in this way, multitudes of children would not have it 
at all, for they have no Bibles. 

But our English brethren have been constantly urging us 
to lengthen the lessons. The matter was finally compromised 
with them, by telling them that while we could not, for im- 
perative reasons, make our lessons longer, if they should see 
fit to add somewhat to our selections, our essential agreement 
might still be preserved. _ 

As new systems began to be suggested, calling for fuller 
discussions than our selections required, we added a few verses, 
making the lessons as long as we dared, with the fear of the 
publishers before us. But we soon found we were trespassing 
on dangerous ground. One editor wrote us, ‘If I had seen 
the list before the publications for the year were announced, 
I should have shortened some of the lessons; and I wish now to 
say that if the lessons for next year are as long as some of 
these for this, I shall, on my own responsibility, cut them 
down.’’ Wesaw how the wind was blowing, and we shortened ~ 
sail at once. In another case we had no such warning, but 
found the obnoxious verses stricken off, and the remainder 
published as the international selection. 

When the Sunday-school editors and lesson writers met us 
in 1891, in New York, we were not surprised that their first 
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proposition was that the lessons selected should not exceed ten 
or twelve verses. But we were surprised to find, before the les- 
sons selected at that time.could reach the schools, that some 
of the publishers had issued lessons, based on ours, which coy- 
ered from two to six entire chapters. -So it will be seen that 
even to determine the length of the lesson has been a matter 
of some difficulty. 

Our work has been brought into unfavorable and most un- 
fair contrast with other lessons designed to supersede them. 
It should be kept in mind that by the terms of appointment 
we were directed, if practicable, to cover the whole Bible, 
alternating between the Old and New Testaments. Naturally 
taking the best selections for Sunday-school study in the ear- 
lier part of the course, when we came to the seventh year, we 
had left parts of Scripture which are perhaps less adapted to 
Sunday-school use, and parts whose chronological place is not 
easily determined, yet, as we think, too important to be omit- 
ted. And so our selections for the last year of the seven have 
brought us under the hottest fire ever poured upon us. Still 
there are those who have even now judged our work with 
kindness and consideration. A New York weekly, which 
has printed some most caustic criticisms of the international 
lessons, early in the present year reviewed most favorably a 
volume of ‘‘Hints and Helps on the Sunday-school Les- 
sons for 1893,’’ issued by the American Tract Society, and 
added: ‘‘ We may say incidentally that the lessons for the next 
year, if studied properly, will be of great service to all learn- 
ers. We have not always agreed with the committee in their 
selections; but in the lessons for 1893 there is a variety and in- 
spiration, a richness of history and doctrine, for which we re- 
joice.’’ A New England paper, whose double utterances make 
it hard to tell just how it regards our work, referring, on its 
editorial page, to the lessons from Job, said: ‘‘Our last three 
Sunday-school lessons on the Book of Job have given about as 
vivid illustration as one could desire of the inadequacy of our 
present methods of Sunday-school study.’’ And ina parallel 
- column on the same page said: ‘‘The Book of Job is more 
modern than the last discussion of Herbert Spencer or Me- 
Cosh. It treats the burning questions of the day, and with a 
finer insight, and a, more satisfactory result, than any modern 
volume to which we can point.’’ ‘‘Our ears are dull and our 
eyes are heavy, if we do not, in these days of advancing spring, 


have borne in upon our hearts the lesson that came to Job — 


from the voice of the whirlwind, that God has infinite re- 
sources, and that the loyal soul may trust him without re- 
serve.’’ In its issue of the previous week, the same paper, on 
the editorial page, has said, referring also to a lesson from 
Job, ‘‘Our Sunday-school teachers will miss one of the finest 
teachings of our lesson this week, if they fail to leaveon the 
minds of their scholars an impression of what the greatest 
loss is that can be sustained by a human soul. It is not of 
money, of health, or of friends; it is the loss of God, it is loss 
of evidence that he cares for us, it is a sense of separation 
from him.’’ Then farther on in the same article occurs this 
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general characterization of the Book of Job: ** The book is an 
illuminated missal of the great words of the catechism, The 
chief end of man is to glorify God, and to enjoy him forever.” 
In another issue, this paper said of Job: ‘‘ It is impossible to 
come near the beating heart of a book like this without hav- 
ing the outlines of the spiritual life grow clearer and firmer; 
and to enter into vital sympathy with its majestic ideal is to 
come neawv to the heart of Christ himself.” 

We are free to admit that, for some classes, the lessons for 
1893 may be among the most difficult we have had. But it 
does not. follow that, in such a course as ours, they should have 
been omitted. It is unfair, however, to put the lessons of this 
concluding year into comparison with the choicest, simplest 
lessons of competing courses, and then call attention to the 
contrast. The proper thing to do would be to compare lessons 
which attempt to cover substantially the same ground. New 
schemes of lessons from the life of Christ should not be com- 
pared with lessons from the minor prophets, Job and Proy- 
erbs, but with ours for the years with Jesus, when we went 
through the Gospel by Mark without omitting a verse, and 
then through Matthew, and afterwards through Luke, con- 
tinuing in each for twelve consecutive months, without a 
break, or our nine months in the writings of John. 

Tt would have been almost unpardonable in us to have com- 
pleted a seven years’ course of Bible study without going 
into the Book of Proverbs at all. Yet from most unlooked-for 
quarters have come criticisms of our selections from this 
book. When the editor of the Swnday-school Times was ap- 
pealed to to suggest a more suitable lesson for young men and 
boys than the lesson on the Excellent Woman, he replied, 
“No, no! The Sunday-school Times is not disposed to recom- 
mend any other lesson for the boys and young men than this for 
the last Sunday in May; but rather that it should be taken 

over again for review Sunday, in case it is not a success on 
the first trying.’’ ‘‘Why shouldn’t boys and young men be- 
come acquainted with the Bible ideal of a good woman, of a 
good mother, of a good wife’ Every boy needs to know the 
priceless worth of a womanly woman; and if his teacher in 
the Sunday-school is unable to help him to this knowledge, 
he ought to get it directly from the Bible itself. If indeed 
there are boys who would be disposed to trifle with the sug- 
gestion of the qualities of mind and character in a true 
woman in any relation of life, they above others need to con- 
sider such a lesson as this.’’ When the lesson was chosen, we 
little thought of the impressive illustration of the Excellent 
Woman to y which, by the sickness and death of Mrs. Harrison, 
the eyes of the American people would be turned just before 
the lesson was reached. The selection of this lesson was jus- 
tified, too, by the impression it made upon the one boy who, 
after its study in the Sunday-school, ran home exclaiming, 
' ‘Mother, we’ve been studying about you to- -day!” 

We have found it specially difficult to give satisfaction in 
the special lessons which you have required us to provide. 
Our own plan, as frequently announced, was to select lessons 
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on particular topics only as such lessons are found in our reg- 
ular progression through the Word. But three years ago the 
convention directed us to depart from this course, and select 
a temperance lesson for each quarter. What we have always 
maintained, others have now felt compelled to join us in say- 
ing. One of the most competent of biblical scholars, who is a 
warm friend of the temperance cause as well, has lately said, 
‘““No Lesson Committee can find in the Bible four lessons a 
year, for five or seven years, that squarely teach tetal absti- 
nence. The attempt at anything of this sort tends to bring 
total abstinence into disrepute by its misdirected endeavor. On 
the contrary, a good teacher can find the duty of total absti- 
nence implied in a dozen lessons every year coming in the or- 
dinary course of the study of the Bible according. to the 
international system.” 

Compelled by your action at Pittsburgh, yet limited by 
the poverty of the Scriptures on the subject, we have been 
forced to select some lessons which, for Sunday-school use, 
our judgment did not approve, and other lessons we have had 
to repeat so often that they have become monotonous. Per- 
haps no lesson in the twenty-one years of our history has ever 
been so sharply criticised as that for the 25th of September of 
last year, ‘‘The Lord’s Supper Profaned.’’ It may be a ques- 
tion whether this was a wise and good selection for Sunday- 
school study. This is not the time nor place to deny or defend 
it. We only marvel that some should have charged that 
using it as a warning against intemperance is ‘‘misleading,”’ 
and is ‘‘a perversion of Scripture.’’ If the inductive method 
is applied to 1 Corinthians 11, or, in other words, if, with the 
verses chosen, the connection is studied, it will be seen that 
some of the Corinthians got drunk at the communion. ‘‘Of 
course,’’ says President Dwight, of Yale College, in his com- 
ments on this lesson, ‘‘of course, under such circumstances. 
the Lord’s Supper was profaned.’’ The apostle first pointed 
out this shameful abuse, and then proceeded to show just 
what the tender service means, and how it should be ob- 
served. We may cut off the profanity, and simply allow 
the apostle to discuss the meaning of the ordinance. As a 
Scripture lesson, to be read at an ordinary celebration of 
the Holy Supper, this, perhaps, is all that need be taken. 
But, in attempting to get at the whole meaning of the pas- 
sage, it is a question worth considering whether studying it 
in its whole connection, or cutting off a part of it, for a 
purpose, isa ‘‘perversion of Scripture.” 

Nor has the day entirely passed when the apostle’s rebuke 
is out of place. In our time, if not in our country, are there 
not those who use the Lord’s Supper as a qualification for 
holding civil or military office? And, in this way, is not 
the holy ordinance protaned? Do converts from heathenism 
need no caution in regard to the proper use of the cup at 
the communion? Since we began this course of united 
Bible study, Lord and Lady Brassey have sailed around the 
world in the yacht Sunbeam. Lady Brassey has given a 
striking account of a communion service at which they 
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were present with the native church at Tahiti. She says 
that bread-fruit and cocoanut. milk took the place of the 
elements commonly used, and she adds: ‘‘The proper ele- 
ments were originally used, but experience proved that, al- 
* though the bread went round pretty well, the cup was almost 
invariably emptied by the first two or three communicants, 
sometimes with unfortunate results.’’ Might not these Ta- 
hitian Christians have been helped to a better understanding 
of the ordinance by an International Sunday-school lesson 
on ‘The Lord’s Supper Profaned?’”’ How many American 
Christians need such a lesson we may not know. One fact 
may serve as an illustration. Since the record was made 
by Lady Brassey of what took place in Tahiti, a number of 
sailor boys, having professed conversion, united with an 
evangelical church in a seaside town in New England. 
Not long after this, on a communion Sunday, they were 
overheard talking jocosely with each other about going up 
to the church ‘to get some wine.”’ 

Almost the only hearty endorsement of this lesson known 
to have appeared in print was from the Rev. Mr. Rauschen- 
busch, a very able German Baptist minister of New York, 
who writes vigorous English as well as German. In his 
weekly lesson exposition for the Christian Inquirer, of New 
York, he said of this lesson: ‘‘I understand that many are 
dissatisfied with the selection. Some simply throw it over 
as having too little relation to temperance, and make up a 
lesson of their own; others cut off the first three verses, and 
make the lesson on the Lord’s Supper. I think the commit- 
tee has shown a profounder insight into the meaning of the 
Scriptures than its critics. It is true in the modern sense 
of total abstinence from alcoholic drinks there is little of 
temperance in this lesson; indeed, there is not much in the 
Bible anywhere. But on temperance in a wider and more 
profound sense this passage does haye a very incisive bear- 
ing.”’ 

As to the complaint that our system does not furnish a 
sufficient amount of denominational teaching, our reply is 
that the difficulty must be with the teachers, and not with 
the lessons. If these denominational teachings have not been 
included in the international lessons, it is because they are 
not in the Bible. The whole Christian world may be chal- 
lenged to point out a clearly revealed biblical doctrine which 
has been avoided or omitted. It is true we have not arranged 
the lessons so as to teach any peculiar system of theology, or 
to prove any denominational declaration of faith. That work 
we have left entirely to expositors and teachers, for catechet- 
ical instruction and supplemental lessons. But the proof- 
texts for all the essential doctrines found in the Bible are 
included in our lessons. It has been very truly said, by one 
in no way connected with our committee, that the plan of 
the international lessons conforms to the ‘‘plan of the Bible 
as a book of books, rather than to asystem of doctrines, or to 
a series of duties, or to any central truth.’? As the Sunday- 
school Chronicle, of London, well expressed it: ‘‘Our interna- 
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tional system is based on the idea that the moral and religious 


principles embodied and illustrated in the Bible are the proper _ 


” 


subjects of Sunday-school teaching.’ 


Before bringing this report to a close reference should be ~ 


made to our pleasant relations, still continued, with our 
brethren of the London Sunday-school Union. Since the 
meeting of our last convention they have sustained a great 
loss in the lamented death of their honorary secretary, Mr. 


Hartley. He had long been a true and steadfast friend of the - 


international lesson system, and had rendered invaluable 
service in extending the use of the lessons, not only through- 
out-the United Kingdom, but in sending them to the most dis- 
tant British colonies. He was one of the earliest and warmest 
friends of our work, and no man labored more sincerely than 
he for its success. Among the most earnest and useful Sun- 
day-school workers of the world must forever be enrolled the 
name of Mr. Fountain John Hartley, of London. 

Since his death the number of our corresponding members 
in London has been increased to seven, namely, the Rey. Dr. 
J. Munro Gibson, the Rev. Charles H. Kelley, Mr. William H. 
Groser, the Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Green, Principal Alfred Cave, 
D.D., of Hackney College, Mr. Edward Towers and Mr. Chas. 
Waters. Of this committee Dr. Gibson is chairman, and Mr. 
Groser is secretary. It fs hoped that much good may result 
from the presence of some of these honored brethren at this 
convention. * 

Having thus rehearsed to you the history of our work, we 
will not venture any opinion of its merits or results. But you 
will perhaps allow a few words from others. Twenty-one 
years being now almost fully rounded out since the interna- 
tional lesson system was inaugurated, the opinions of those 
who approve as well as of those who oppose may be worth tak- 
ing into account. 

* After referring to the original discussions of plans for study, 
Dr. Trumbull remarked, nearly a year ago, that the plan fin- 
ally adopted was decided upon because it would give teachers 
and scholars an idea of the Bible as a whole, ‘‘it would dis- 
close all the doctrines of the Bible, all the duties taught there, 
and would show Christ in-prophecy and Christ in history.” 
And then he added: ‘‘The test of twenty years has abund- 
antly justified the wisdom of the decision.”’ 

The Rey. Dr. Hurlbut, editor of perhaps the most widely 
circulated monthly Sunday-school journal in the world, said, 
at the beginning of this year: ‘‘The international lesson sys- 
tem, which was inaugurated twenty years ago, and is now 
leading the Sunday-schools of the whole world through the 
Bible for its third course of study, has given a mighty im- 
pulse to the study of the Scriptures. To this instrumentality 
more than to any other is due the fact that the Bible is stud- 
ied to-day more thoroughly than ever before; that all new 
light upon the Word of God is eagerly received, and that the 
demand for the best aids to Bible study can scarcely be met 
by authors and publishers.’’ 


The Rey. Joseph Cook says that ‘‘the most effective inter-— 
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national society of our time is the Sunday-school. It is not 
only unifying denominations, but nations. A brotherhood of 
feeling has been produced all over the world by the joint and 
simultaneous study of the same Scripture lesson; for on the 
same Sabbath, if not exactly at the same instant, millions of 
people are engaged upon the same Scripture passage. Let 
one attempt to realize this statement, and it will produce upon 
his brain a most impressive spectacle. Had it been antici- 
pated by Paul, he would have died even more triumphantly 
than he did. That Christ saw it, who can doubt, considering 
his words? It was in such glimpses of the future that the 
travail of his soul was satisfied.”’ 

At the Massachusetts Sunday-school Convention, in No- 
vember last, the thoughtful and eloquent Rev. C. H. Spalding, 
district Secretary for New England of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, said: ‘‘The birth of the international 
system of Sunday-school lessons was one of the most signifi- 
cant inspirations which ever dropped down upon the Chris- 
tian world. The international lesson system has made us 
know, first, that there is such a book as the Old Testament; 
and, secondly, what the grand characters and grand features 
of that old book are. I believe that one of the largest factors 
of power entering into the higher intellectual and moral and 
social development of this day, in so far as it isin any way 
identified with the Christian Church, is largely due to these 
great septennials of Bible study. There is a wave of intellect- 
ual life breaking over us, but we believe that that intellectual 
life is to be saturated with the spirit and power of God.” 

The past is secure. What of the future? We are told that 
“*the day of the international system, as now arranged, has 
gone by.” If that is so, then the international convention 
“which brought the system into existence ought to abolish it. 
It is maintained that this system ‘thas. already outlived its 
usefulness.’?’ Then steps should be taken at once to inaugu- 
rate something useful. But it may be well to remember that 
a few men may soon pull down what many men have been 
many years in building up. 

There are three points upon which this convention ought 
to make a deliverance: 

1. Isit your judgment that we had better hereafter have 
a separate series of lessons for the primary department? or do 
you still adhere to the original plan of a uniform lesson for all 
classes. and in all the schools? : 

2. Do you still think it best to insist that the lesson com- 
mittee shall provide special lessons on special subjects, outside 
the regular course? i 

3. Do you think it important to include, if practicable, 
every book of the Bible, in every series of lessons selected, as 
the lesson committee was originally instructed ” 

These are questions which the lesson committee is not 
authorized to decide. The decision of the convention must 
determine them all. : 

If we are getting befogged in our work, it is quite certain 
that the way out has not yet been found. A paragraph in the 
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July number of the Missouwrt Sunday-School Hvangel, published 
here in St. Louis, puts the whole matter in a nutshell: ‘‘That 
the international lesson system is faultless no one will seriously 
contend, but it will be well to bear in mind that the man with 
a better system has thus far been too modest to divulge his 
knowledge.’’ It may be that, before we are aware of it, the 
modesty referred to by the bright little Hvangel will be over- 
come, and the cry of the old Greek philosopher, ‘* Eureka! ”’— 
“‘T have found it!’’ may ring out through this convention. If 
better leadership is found, the lesson committee most assured- 
ly will offer no objections. The words with which Pastor 
Robinson sent off to the new world the pilgrims from Leyden 
cannot be forgotten: ‘‘If God reveal anything to you, by any 
other instrument of His, be as ready to receive it as ever you 
were to receive any truth by my ministry; for I am verily 
persuaded the Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of 
His holy word.’’ 

If, however, you see fit, and if God allows us to Continue in 
the work till our. remaining three years have passed, we will 
say, in language which has now become historic, ‘‘ With ma- 
lice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right,’ we will ‘‘strive to fin- 
ish the work we are in,’’ and will do what we can to ‘‘achieve 
and cherish’? that which makes for the peace and welfare of 
ourselves and of the nations. ; 

WARREN RANDOLPH, Secretary. 


Prop. Linpsay: On behalf of the festival committee who 
have charge of the program to-morrow at the fair grounds I 
wish to state to ths delegates that your diamond shaped badge 
which each delegate receives upon registration will admit you 
to every place in the city where a delegate ought to go (laugh- 
ter) and especially to the fair ground to-morrow. 


DISCUSSION ON REPORT OF LESSON COMMITTEE. 


B. F. Jacoss: I wish to offera very brief explanation con- 
cerning the discussion of the question that is here proposed or 
introduced by the address of Dr. Randolph. It has been and 
is now the wish of the program and executive committee that 
serious consideration shall be given to this topic. What we 
are looking for is light, and it is possible that someone may 
have it. It is, therefore, the desire of the committee that ar- 
range this program that those who wish to speak upon this 
question not in the form of a resolution, for it would necessar- 
ily have to go first to the committee on resolutions, will speak 
such words as they may have. If any help can be given we shall 
be exceedingly glad to have it. Iam very glad to see that the 
Rey. C. R. Blackall of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, and who comes from the city of Philadelphia, desires to 
make some remarks on this question. 

Rey. C. R. Buackaun, Philadelphia: Mr. President: Dur- 
ing the past few weeks, prior to the meeting of this conven- 
tion, the chairman of theexecutive committee and myself had 
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some correspondence and some conversation. He and I dur- 
ing all the years of the history of this movement have stood 
heart to heart and hand in hand together. We have seen gen- 
erally eye to eye in regard to the various plans which have 
been presented. In response to a suggestion, I said I would 
follow the report of the lesson committee this afternoon, but 
when I came to the convention and found, or seemed to find 
that I was rather in the minority, if not wholly in the minor- 
ity, I said to my beloved brother ‘‘ I shall not take any part in 
the discussion because I do not hope to give any light to this 
covention;’” but he said in reply, ‘*‘ You must speak to-day, 
there are some things you have to say that no one but you can 
say, and therefore you must speak,’’ and hence I am here be- 
fore you this afternoon. 

I want to say, to begin with, that loyalty to the interna- 
tional lessons is not necessarily required of us because we are 
members of this convention, because the convention is greater 
than the international lessons; and yet, I want to say that I 
am not opposed to the international system of lessons. My 
heart is with it, my pen has been with it, my voice has been 
with it, and I have no thought of going away from it. But I 
have been persistent, and I trust consistent, in the effort to 
have some changes made in that system which would make it 
run more parallel with modern thought and methods. For 
this I have plead with pen and voice, and I siall continue by 
God’s help, to plead for it until the people shall come to my 
platform. 

During all these twenty-one years, I have been directly 
connected with the system as a lesson writer or editor; I have 
been interwoven with it from first to last, and, think you, I 
will turn my back on that which has been part of my life 
during the best part of my life? No! And Iam not going to 
begin to-day to turn any somersaults either backward or for- 
ward. 

The able address of the secretary shows these three things, 
if not more: First: From the beginning there has been an op- 
position to this system of lessons. It has come up again and 
again on every hand. There have been those who thought 
there might be improvement made, but were disposed and deter- 
mined, if possible, to incorporate such improvements into the 
system. The second thing he has evidently demonstrated to 
us in the apologetic report of to-day is the fact that the plan 
adopted has been for the weaker and less advanced scholars 
and teachers. I submit, Mr. Chairman, and brethren of this 
convention, if that is the best platform to occupy? I submit 
whether we ought, as a great body of teachers of ‘the word of 
God, make our plans conform to the weaker rather than to the 
stronger, or whether we should not, if possible, elevate these 
weaker ones by holding up something to which they may at- 
tain, rather than let ourselves down to a low level for the sake 
of helping those poor and weak ones and thus let an odium at- 
tach to our whole system? 

Another point which I think he demonstrated very clearly 
jn his report is that it is utterly impossible in the limited time 
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which has been allowed the committee to cover the whole 
Bible in suitable lessons. J submit, brethren and sisters of 
this convention, if it will be so well for us that we cut off cer- 
tain portions of the word of God because there is not time 
within the six or seven years? Isn’t it better for us to extend 
the time to say ten years, if need be, for the committee to go 
over the word of God just as thoroughly and completely as it 
can? Is not this the better plan? 

I think there is one point necessitating an explanation. I 
hesitate to give these facts, still I think it due to you and only 
just to myself and to the society whose editor I am that I 
should make this statement in your presence and correct some 
impressions, to say the least. A long time before the anniver- 
sary meeting of the Baptist Publication Society, held in Den- 
ver last May, there had come to us requests from all over. the 
country desiring something which would conform in some 
measure to the inductive method in our publication. We 
took the ground there that it was proper to give those who 
claimed to be advanced teachers something along this line, 
and therefore, we published the inductive quarterly, the quar- 
terly that was referred to by the secretary of the committee. 
We found that in order to treat the lessons of the international 
series on the inductive plan required that we should extend 
the length of the lessons, and it was not a very great success. 
It could not be made a very great success because the periods 
between the lessons given in the international course were too 
wide to enable us to treat them ina proper way. Then the 
call came for something more. Having had a taste of it, the 
twenty or twenty-five thousand people, more or less, who use 
this quarterly, and others, said: ‘‘We want something better 
than that.’”’ And there came to the members of the society 
petition after petition that we should have something else; in 
other words, to have a distinct ‘series in two or more grades. 
I refer to this because we of the Baptist Publication Society 
are regarded by some as departing from this international 
series, and I want to set you right about that matter. The 
board of the society carefully considered the question and Said: 
‘““This is too serious a matter to decide by ourselves; no ten or 
twelve men can decide so great a matter as this; we will hold 
the whole subject in abeyance until the meeting of the anni- 
versary, and then let the denomination settle this question.” 
They were not sure of the decision. We never sought to find 
an editor and never made the least preparation in the world 
for the issuing of another series; and when the meeting was 
held there were 1,000 or more who rose on the floor of the con- 
vention at the anniversary meeting and began a denunciation 
of the whole international series, and wanted us to put aside 
the whole thing and take up something else, de nove, Then I 
was called out. I tell you this as a personal matter, so 
you will understand my position. I said to that convention: 
‘“We cannot afford to ignore the wish of a million and a half 
of people who want the international lesson system; we can 
not afford, as business men, as those who touch the needs of 
the Sunday-school world as we touch them, to disregard their 
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desires, and therefore there can be no going back on that. On 
the other hand, we cannot refuse to heed the request of those 
who are apparently in need of something else than this inter- 
national series, who demand it, and say they must have it, and 
if they don’t get it from our hands will go to others.’’ So it 
was determined to issue a series upon the inductive pian in 
two grades, junior and senior, that would be different from 
the international. From the very first there had come pro- 
tests from pastors and primary teachers, saying: ‘‘We cannot 
teach these lessons; give us something better; we don’t want 
to go out of the New Testament;’’ and agreeable to the plea 
of those who could not do the work as those expert teachers 
who yesterday decided that they must have a continuance of 
the present plan, for the sake of those poorer ones, the other 
series was presented. 

Now, these are simply facts. The Baptist denomination, 
as such, has not swerved away from this association nor 
from this international idea, but with all its power has main- 
tained the whole system complete; and you, brethren, ought 
to be obliged to them for making the experiment they are 
making to-day. It is an experiment. Men say, ‘‘We want 
something,’’ and when you bring them what they say they 
want, they don’t take it. Some one asks for one thing and 
says he must have it; you get it for him, and he says, ‘‘We 
don’t want it now.’’ The whole matter, in my judgment, of 
these extra lessons, is an experiment. It is a pretty costly ex- 
periment fo make in some respects, but we shall settle the 
question whether it is to be permanent or not. I stand here 
to-day to voice not only my own sentiments, but those of my 
brother, the secretary of the society, who hoped to be here to- 
day, that we don’t want to change the international system; 
we don’t want to break it down nor convert it. We hope that 
if it can be in any way improved, or made to come into the 
line of progress, that it may continue for years to come as 
strong as it is to-day, and even a hundredfold stronger. 

Iam not surprised at the action of this convention. Iam 
not surprised at the way brethren say ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No”’ 
with so much confidence. You have come here because you 
like these things, and because you believe in these things. 
But, remember, that as against the three or four or five or 
six thousand people in this building there are ten thousand in 
the’ country, in the work, who will not think as you think. 
Let us remember that our aim ought to be not to divide, but 
to unite. I stand here, God being my witness, with all my 
heart desiring only unity. Unity from one end of this land 
to the other. Unity everywhere in Christ Jesus. Unity in 
the very best sense of the term. Unity with the best meth- 
ods for the teaching and studying ef the Word of God in 
such a way as shall make us stronger Christians, better men 
and better women, and better fitted to do the work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. If to any here I seem to be an opponent of 
this system, God forgive me for having seemed so. I want only 
the best thing, and, God being my helper, I shall continue to 
work for the best thing to the honor and glory of His name. 
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I have only one suggestion. I do not believe that this is ~ 
the place to discuss the methods that shall be employed. I~ 
do not believe that we shall ever succeed in settling the ques- 
tion that may be involved in a discussion of this character, 
and therefore [am not the one to cry ‘‘Kureka, I have found 
it! Ihave got it foryou!”’ I feela-very clear and a very pro- 
found conviction that there is one thing this convention ought 
to. do, one thing it must do, which is due to the past and due 
to these noble brethren that have been on this international 
committee, who have done their work well. In looking: over 
the history and record of these twenty-one years I do not believe 
that | could have made as good aseries myself if I had had the 
opportunity. [Applause.] This is the point I wish to make: 
I think this convention ought to remove every limitation and 
every restriction from this lesson committee. Then the les- 
son committee can call to its counsel, if it wants to; then it 
can call its editors and writers together and say, ‘‘Brethren, — 
we are free; the convention has taken away our limitations 
and restrictions, and we want to do the best thing in the 
name of God and in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
What shall we do”’’ Sitting down together, a little company 
comparatively, they can plan and execute the plans they 
make as they cannot do now surrounded with the restrictions 
and limitations you have imposed on them. ‘This is my only 
plea. J judge by your acts to-day that this will be done, and 
I shall look forward to a new era in this work, and in the days 
to come shall be glad (if I.live another hundred years), to see 
how this work has gone on and that I knew what the days of 
the beginnings of it were. 

THe PRESIDENT: You ought to limit the speeches. Shall 
you make a limit? 

Mr. B. F. Jacops: Here is the Rev. Dr. Hurlbut and Dr. 
Worden, and our beloved brother, Mr. M. C. Hazard, repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational 
denominations. I do not think we ought to make any ten- 
minute limit on this question. 

Dr. J. L. Hurieut (New Jersey): It will not take me ten 
minutes to say what I wish to say about the international 
lessons. We have had them during twenty-one years. They 
have elevated the Sunday-school to a plane of efficiency which 
was not dreamed of twenty-one years ago. One reason why 
there is any dissatisfaction with them at the present time is 
because the international lessons have educated the Sunday- 
school. [Cheers.] They have called into the service of the 
Sunday-school some of the ablest students and first scholars 
of theage. They have brought together (and this is one of 
the most glorious things they have done) the Christians of our 
_ time into a true evangelical alliance. Lneed not stop to tell 
you, Mr. President, what the international lessons have done 
in the past. I simply want to say that I believe that this is 
no time to-day for us to insert any wedge into this great sys- 
tem. If the lessons are still to be an international system, we 
must stand together. It will not answer for us to say that 
there shall be a separate lesson for the primary class, a sepa- 
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rate lesson for the senior department, and a different lesson 
for the intermediate. We must have one lesson for all the 
school, and one lesson for all the schools, and one lesson for 
all the world. ~ 

I fully agree with what was said by the last speaker (Dr. 
Blackall) upon this platform at the end of his remarks. He 
began a good way off from what seemed to me to be exactly 
the true position, but he came right gallantly in the end up to 
the position that after all what we need is to take off the re- 
strictions from the international committee. Let us give to the 
committee which we have chosen a fair field and a full oppor- 
tunity of selecting the very best lessons that they can find, 
with no restrictions whatsoever, and then we shall find many 
of the difficulties removed. 

Mr. President, there will always be some people who are 
dissatisfied. With 11,000,000 Sunday-school people on this 
continent it is utterly impossible to expect that everybody 
will be satisfied. But I want to say that if there is any repre- 
sentative body of Sunday-school workers it is in this hall to- 
day. If there is any set of people who know what the Sun- 
day-school needs in this country, it is the body of people 
which I look upon at this hour; and I believe that this body 
of people is enthusiastic for the International Sunday-school 
Lessons. [Cheers. ] 

Ido not question, Mr. Chairman, but that a great many 
of us have thought, each one for himself, that here and there 
was a lesson which we would have chosen differently. I 
have found quite a number of lessons of that kind, but when 
I have talked with the members of the committee, and have 
found out why they selected those lessons and did not se- 
lect some others, a good reason has always been given. We 
put this work into the hands of a committee which was very 
carefully selected, and I believe we should leave it with them. 

I want to say that there are one or two things which should 
be kept in mind in the next course of lessons. I think we 
have an admirable committee, but I do believe that when that 
committee is next chosen there should be a woman or two upon 
it. [Applause.| Three-fourths of our teachers are women, and 
I think'we should have a practical, common sense woman, who 
teaches a Sunday-school lesson every Sunday in the year, put 
upon the international committee. Ithink we should omit all 
required lessons on the subject of temperance, missions or any- 
thing’else,-outside of the regular historical order in which they 
wouldcomeinthe Bible. [Great applause.] I think another 
suggestion should:be borne in mind by the committee: There 
should never be but one lesson fora Sunday. An alternate lesson 
always makes a great deal of difficulty. [I am one of those 
poor unfortunate | individuals who have to put one lesson upon 
one page of a lesson quarterly; all the lesson for one Sunday 
has to go upon one page, and such being the case, where there 
are two lessons given to us we cannot print two lessons at once. 
Therefore, I say let the committee in its wisdom say which 
lesson of the two they would take and give it to us and we will 
accept it, 
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One thing more. There are two Sundays in the year which 
are now commonly observed by all. denominations, Kaster and 
Christmas. Ithink I would recommend to the committee, 
but even of this I should not be absolutely positive—in my 
judgment I would recommend to the committee that it pro- 
vide an Haster lesson and a Christmas lesson. And let these 
be the only lessons issued that year which shall not be in the 
regular systematic and historical order. These, Mr. Chair- 
man, are the suggestions which I have to make. I rejoice in 
what the international lesson has done in the past, I am thank- 
ful for what it is doing in the present, and I look for still larger 
results in the future. [Great applause. | 

Dr- James A. WorDEN (Pennsylvania), superintendent of 
Sunday-school work for the Presbyterian Church: Mr. Prest- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I stand here to-day perhaps in a 
unique position. I represent not only a Sabbath-school worker 
in myself but appear here asa representative of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and I come, after the mature thought, cool and 
deliberate, of our committee, representing the great Presbyte- 
rian church, representing its Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-school work, and I firmly believe, after a canvass of this 
church for fifteen years, representing ninety-nine one hun- 
dredths of the Presbyterians of this land, lam instructed to 
stand by the international system of lessons. 

I have examined these documents of Mr. Erastus Blakes- 
lee, and of all the endorsements which he has received not 
one of them, thank God! has come from a Presbyterian. I am 
instructed also by my board and by, I believe, ninety-nine one 
hundredths of the Presbyterian church-to resist any break or 
division in the uniform lesson, even for the primary class. 
Brethren, we are rather an independent set of people, hard to 
get us to go together, but, Mr. President, we have never been 
so unanimous since the world began as we have been for this 
international system. I don’t know but if you take away this 
system we will go to pieces. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. B. F. Jacogs: There is no telling what a blessing it has 
been to these denominations. 

Dr. WorvdEN: That is so, and I thank God, whom I believe 
is the author, the first author of the idea of the uniform les- 
son, that his blessed spirit ever put it into Brother Jacobs’ heart 
and Brother Vincent’s heart and the hearts of the other men 
who originated thisscheme. [believe in my soul that no other 
mind than the mind of God himself inaugurated this grandest 
movement for Bible study in the history of Christ’s church, 
and I believe that he has put his seal upon it. Looking back 
through these twenty-one years, what a flood of light! What 
a marshalling of thought! Why,-it has flooded the world. It 
has, rather, lifted the world above itself. There was never a 
time when the Bible was studied as to-day, and no time when 
the average Christian people had such a thorough knowledge 
-of the Bible as to-day. I believe you, teachers, have as great 
a knowledge of the Bible to-day as the average minister had 
fifty years ago. 

T will not take up more of your time. I have already said 
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more than | designed. If there can be any improvements I 
want them, but Ido believe in this lesson committee. I do 
not have any suggestions to make them. Iwas on that lesson 
committee seven years, from 1878 to 1885. I know these 
brethren, and love them. Dr. Vincent! Bishop Vincent! If 
you do not applaud his name you are not as loyal as you ought 
to be. [Prolonged cheers.|. Dr. John Hall, of New York. 
{[Cheers.] Dr. Warren Randolph, God bless him! [Cheers.] Dr. 
John A. Broadus, than whom there is no better member of 
that committee. [Cheers.] Dr. Moses D. Hoge, representing 
the South! [Cheers.] Dr. Louis Baugher, representing the 
great Lutheran Church! [Cheers.] Ex-Chancellor Blake, 
representing Canada! [Cheers.] Dr. Tyler, representing the 
Christian Church! [Cheers.] Dr. Stahr, representing the 
Reformed Church! [Cheers.] Dr. Dunning, of Massachusetts! 
[Cheers.] Prof. Hinds, of Tennessee! [Cheers.] Dr. Potts, 
of Canada! [Cheers.] Give the doctor a salute. [Chautauquan 
salute to Dr. Potts.] And here is Dr. Berger, of Ohio! [Cheers. ] 
And now last and best of all—stand up, Brother Jacobs, and 
let’s see you! [Cheers. ] 

Ladies and gentlemen, after seven years’ acquaintance, you 
can tell a man; and if there be a level-headed set of men in 
this world it is the International Lesson Committee. [Ap- 
plause.] Ido not glory in men, but I say it from the depths 
of my heart, after praying with them and studying with them 
and weeping with them, and carrying with them burdens for 
seven long years to the throne of grace, if I had the choice to- 
day I would appoint that very committee which we have. 

I want this convention to be unanimous in maintaining the 
international system of lessons, and J] pray God that those 
who have opposed or criticised it or been against it will stand 
up and vote for us, saying: ‘‘After all, taking it all around, it 
is better to maintain itas it is.’’ [Cheers. ] 

THE PRESIDENT: I have the pleasure of introducing Dr. 
M. C. Hazard, of Boston. 

Dr. M. C. Hazarp: About twenty years ago our young 
men saw visions. They saw them so persistently that they 
finally made others see them, and the result was that what 
they saw became prophecies and then afterward realities. 
As a consequence we have seen a wonderful movement. Be- 
fore, the schools were by themselves and the classes by them- 
selves, while now there is a magnificent assembly, a union 
army, and the people keeping step. It is not the time to 
break that step now. 

I wanted to say something about what the international 
lesson system has accomplished; I find I cannotdo it. Iwas 
down on your Merchant’s Exchange the other day, and having 
had given me for a moment the privilege of the floor, I 
walked among the bulls and bears, and came out of the herd 
safe. When I got out one side a young man came from out 
the crowd and made himself known to me as a Sunday-school 
man. He had seen the badge. He commenced talking about 
the lesson for the next Sunday. He wassure that I knew just 
exactly what the lesson for the next Sunday was. This has _ 
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been of no little benefit to the teachers and the multitude 
throughout the nation and throughout the world. That young 
man could go into the Sunday-school and be sure that the 
lesson he had studied was the lesson studied by that school. 
This is true of the members of the different Classes, like the 
one of Dr. Meredith, they can go into any community know- 
ing the lessons which will be taught therein. The interna- 
tional lesson system has been a wonderful thing in its unify- 
ing power. 

We have, however, met some difficulties. It is a good 


- thing to diagnose a disease before you treat the patient. It 


seems that there is not very much the matter now. Let us 
see if we can tell what our troubles are. During the first_ 
seven years the course went to the very end; the second seven 
years’ course continued to the end, but in the third there 
began to be some grumbling on account of repetition of les- 


‘sons. In going through the book three times it was necessary 


of course to repeat some of the lessons; but those who ob- 
jected to the repetition should have had a new book written 
and then they would have had no trouble. We have still the 
same Book, and if we should continue the study of that Book 
we would give the same lessons over and over again. We 
cannot avoid repetition and I do not think it is necessary that 
we should. 

The next trouble, as ] remember it, arose when we came 
into the Old Testament, selecting the lessons in Hosea, Joel 
and Amos. Many teachers said: ‘‘We cannot teach them.’’ 
I think it was a good thing to get into those books, and when 
these opposing systems get into the same portion of the Bible 
they will run upon the same rocks which the international 
lesson system met. They will find no exemption from the 
same trials to which the international system has been sub-. 
jected. The third difficulty is in connection with the  pri- 
mary teachers. Ido not want to conceal anything here, and 
I want to say that for the very youngest ones I am in favor of 
a separate course. It seems to me we should not make the 
little tots go into Joel and Amos or into Paul’s Epistles. - 
Nevertheless, the thing we want to do is to remove all re- 
strictions from the lesson committee so they can give us the 
best lesson course possible during the remainder of the exist- 
ence of the committee. 

There is one thing we cannot do. We cannot select a 
course of inductive lessons. There are no such things as in- 
ductive lessons. The fact is,'as has been said from this plat- 
form, inductive lessons have relation to the method of the 
study and not to the lesson itself. [Applause.] Therefore, 
all the committee.can do is simply to select a course of les- 
sons and those who study them can study them inductively. 
I see no reason why, with the restrictions removed, the lesson 
committee could not select a course of lessons which can be 
studied just as well inductively as Brother Blakeslee’s lessons. 
When the Israelites went out of Egypt they went out as a 
mob; they had no orderly march as they went to Sinai. After 
that they were compacted into a people; every tribe knew its - 
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place upon the march and every man his place in the tribe, 
Brethren, for twenty-one years we have been fo!lowing the © 
pillar of cloud and of fire. Let us follow no man’s torch 
though he promise to bring us a little quicker to the promised 
land. 

I want to offer some resolutions which will go to the com- 
mittee on resolutions: 

WHEREAS, This convention recognizes with devout gratitude to 
Almighty God the blessings which have come to the church and to the 
world through the international lesson system. It. has stimulated 
Bible study to a degree never before known. It has placed the richest, 
fullest and latest acquisitions of Bible knowledge in the hands of the 
common people. It has developed and deepened the sense of Christian 
brotherhood and fellowship. 

fesolved, That this convention strongly affirms its belief that the 
international lesson system has proved itself, all things considered, 
the most practical for Sunday-schools generally, and for the sake of the 
blessings and advantages secured by uniformity earnestly urges all Sun- 
day-schools to adhere to it. In order that the international lesson sys- 
tem may not be prevented from or hampered in making that progress 
which may be rightfully expected of it, 

Resolved, That this convention releases the international lesson com- 
mittee from the instructions hitherto laid upon it, and only directs that 
it shall furnlsh the schools the best course of lessons possible for the 
remainder of its term of existence. 

J. J. MACLAREN (Ontario):. Mr. President and Fellow Dele- 
gates:—Thus far we have heard from the lesson committee 
itself, and from those connected with the various church 
publishing interests in the United States. I come as an 
humble worker in the ranks in Canada, as one who has spent 
his whole life up to the present in ,the Sunday-school, first as 
a scholar and latterly as a teacher and officer. The work 
that the uniform system of international lessons has done for 
the schools in my country can scarcely be over-estimated. As 
they originated in this country and the large majority of the 
committee are Americans—I should rather say are from the 
United States, as we Canadians claim to be Americans and 
occupy more than half the continent—one might suppose that 
if any well-founded objections existed, they would find sup- 
port in Canada. The editor of the Sunday-school publica- 
tions of the largest Protestant church in the Dominion in- 
forms me that in his experience of nearly twenty years he has 
received but one letter objecting substantially to the system. 
The defence and apology of the secretary of the lesson com- 
mittee is even more elaborate, I think, than was necessary, 
and I think quite conclusive, except upon one point, which | 
will not at present specify. But, Mr. President, | am author- 
ized to speak for more than myself to-day. The Canadian 
delegatés held a meeting to-day and they unanimously in- 
structed me to say for them that they have carefully consid- 
ered the so-called improvements, and they want the system 
conducted on the same general plan as heretofore—uniform, 
no separate lesson for the primary classes, no separate lesson 
for the adult classes—in short, they want the uniform inter- 
national system, the whole system and nothing but the sys- 
tem. [Applause. ] 

_ B. F. Jacozss: I claim the attention of the convention for a 
few minutes, and will cheerfully give this place here to any 
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one who wishes to speak on the other side of this question. I 
am very much afraid, since we seem so nearly unanimous, that 
some may say that discussion has been stifled. Now, brethren, 
and gentlemen, if any of you wish to speak on the other side, 
please come here and take my place. (Dr. Miller, of Illinois, 
rises amid consternation. ) 

Dr. C. C. Miner (Hlinois): I will not try your patience a 
very great time. For one I am not satisfied with the interna- 
tional system. I want adopted a very much better system— 
if there vs one [storms of applause], but I want that new system 
accompanied with a guarantee that it shall have less fault 
found with it than the old one [cheers], and that it shall have 
a more unanimous support than the old system. [Laughter 
and applause. | 

fsrRAEL P. Buack (Pennsylvania): Mr. Chairman aud Mem- 
bers of the Convention: —A great deal has been said this after- 
noon about the primary teacher and about what they want 
regarding the international lessons. At a meeting of the pri- 
mary teachers yesterday afternoon, held in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of this city, after Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, of 
Pennsylvania, had delivered a practical address on the subject 
of the international lessons in the primary class, the resolution 
I hold in my hand was presented to the representative primary 
teachers of this country who were there in session at that con- 
ference, and it was unanimously adopted. I will read it: 

Wuerkas, The international lesson system is a bond of 
Christian union, not only in the world around but also be- 
tween members of the home circle, in Bible study; and 

WHEREAS, Experience has proven that the international 
lessons are susceptible of being adapted to young children by 
suitable methods of teaching; therefore, 

Resolwed, That as a company of primary teachers we earn- 
estly desire the continuance of this plan, confident that the in- 
ternational lesson committee will carefully consider the little 
children in the selection of the lesson material.” 


Pror. H. M. Hamiru (Illinois): Mr. Chairman and Breth- 
ren:—I desire to speak upon a single aspect of the question at 
issue, with reference to the part that the Sunday-school 
teacher should consider. I would not be invidious. I have no 
sympathy with that great tidal wave of sentiment that would 
in its power sweep aside the finer considerations of courtesy 
which are always due to an honest opposition. Where there 
are honest opponents of the international lesson system we 
need not consider them enemies, but make them more and 
more our friends. 

I have now to call attention to three admissions by the first 
speaker who followed the report of the lesson committee. Ad- 
missions are always perilous, and in this case I honestly be- 
lieve are fatal. The first speaker who strongly (and yet with 
loyalty at the same time) opposed the international lesson sys- 
tem as it now is, touching the report of Mr. Randolph, discoy- 
ered in it three admissions which he used to benefit the oppo- 
sition to that system. The first was that there had been an 
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increasing opposition to it from the day of beginning. Does 
that add anything to the strength of the opposition? Admit 
that the uniform lesson has been opposed from its very incipi- 
ency; admit, if you will, that the opposition has been increas- 
ing in strength in these immediate years, is it not true that 
Christianity itself, and everything related to it, has received 
the opposition of which he speaks? Is it an admission in 
favor of the opposition to a cause to say that it has been op- 
posed by the many or by the few? So the first admission 
does not strengthen his cause. Secondly, he bade us remem- 
ber that in these days of modern thought and method it ought 
not to be conceded that the needs of the many weaker schools 
should be subordinated to the few more advanced schools. I 
fail to understand him if he did not make the declaration 
(and it was strange to me) that the rule of the international 
lesson committee of this convention should be that the few 
schools of the country, by reason of their high privilege and 
advancement intellectually should make the rule for the host 
of the weaker schools. 1 beg to remind the brother interpret- 
ing modern thought and method that the tendency of these 
later years (and he ought to know it better than the speaker) 
is toward disregarding ecclesiastically, socially and politically 
the elect few, and regarding the very many. [Applause. ] 
Thirdly, he found an admission in that report which he 
thought strengthened his cause in this respect, that the plan 
contemplated in covering the course of study for the Bible in 
septennial periods (seven years at a time) was objectionable. 
Yet, do you know this, that the only plan that occupies a 
place upon this platform with any sort of dignity in opposi- 
tion to the international lesson system instead of seven years 
would take seventy times seven years in order to carry it out 
to its legitimate conclusions. 

I desire to enter upon the second portion of the few words 
I have to say. The method that is proposed (and I say this 
with genuine and hearty respect and would even not use 
names for fear I be misunderstood), in opposition to this uni- 
form lesson system is commonly called ‘‘the inductive meth- 
od.’’ I want every teacher to witness this fact here to-day 
that the inductive method is the most severe of all philosophic 
methods, and that it can never be utilized except by one who 
is himself a master; that it is the method of the master, and 
not of the pupil. Again and againin this convention it has 
been stated that the average teacher and average scholar of 
necessity areenvironed by certain conditions, and that the 
dream of scholastic gentlemen or of college presidents can- 
not be brought down to the realization of the, great unnum- 
bered hosts of the American Sunday-school world. [Great 
applause. | 


Rey. W.F. Crarrs (Pennsylvania): I rise mainly because 
I think there is one aspect of the subject that has been over- 
looked. Ihave a word or two first about the main question. 
It has been sufficiently emphasized that the inductive method 


- can be just as well applied to the international lessons as to 
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any other, aud it is so applied in the Sunday-school Times. In 
the matter of grading, as | found by studying the matter, the 
same lessons are studied by all the grades. Remember these 
two words, ‘‘inductive’’ and ‘‘grade,’’ apply to the interna- 
tional system just as well as to any other. The objection is 
made that the international is a hop, skip and jump method. 
I have taken some pains to examine the documents of the 
two methods. I find the hop, skip and jump method is going 
to be increased as far as jumping and skipping and hopping 
are concerned by the method that is our rival. The rival 
plan provides.a six years’ course. Most of you are familiar 
only with the first year’s course. The first year’s course is on 
the life of Christ, and the second on the Acts of the Apostles. 
Ihave inquired as to the third, fourth and fifth years, and 
find they are to have an Old Testament year on prophecy, 
which certainly cannot be any easier than our present plan. 
Mark this, the interest in the opposition course has been 
largely created through their life of Christ, which we are to 
have in the international lessons beginning next July. They 
are to skip five years before they come to the life of Christ the 
second time. We have it every year in the international les- 
sons, and in every course we have lessons from some one of 
the gospels. The lesson leaves are objected to, but by no one 
more than Bishop Vincent, who says: ‘‘Bring nothing but 
your Bibles; study the lesson leaves at home.” I believe we 
would all do well when we come to the story of Christ and 
study it in chronological order to get such helps as have been 
developed in the course of this rivalry. 

About the temperance question. You have heard several 
resolutions referred to here asking that the instructions re- 
ferred to the committee be withdrawn. I thought when you 
applauded you did not realize that we were going to haul 
down our flag. I don’t believe that the majority of this con- 
vention are willing to change the policy in this matter of tem- 
perance. [Applause.] I am going to offer this amendment 
to that resolution which says that those instructions shall be 
withdrawn, ‘‘except that the number of temperance lessons 
shall not be reduced.”? You notice it will leave the selection 
of them a little more to the committee, but the number of 
them is not to be reduced. I think it will relieve a difficulty 
in this that they do not have to put them in any special 
place, but they are not to give us any less than four in the 
year. You will not pull down the flag! The church of 
Christ ought to be the great temperance society and more 
active than any other. 

One point in Dr. Randolph’s paper I have in mind to 
which I would refer, that they cannot find twenty-four tem- 
perance lessons in the Bible. I have just from memory writ- 
ten down on this slip of paper twenty-one, and I know that I 
can find many more legitimate temperance lessons. For in- 
stance, the young men in the Book of Kings who wentout 
and triumphed over the enemy because the enemy was drunk 
is one of the grandest temperance lessons we have in the book 
to-day. It would be unfortunate to make any change in this 
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matter where the church goes before the world along the line 
of this greatest of all reforms. Let us hold to the temperance 
lessons and not make any change in this matter in the pres- 
ence of a foe pressing on us harder than ever before. [Cheers. | 

DuncAN Brown (Missouri): That last speech brought me 
out. Idon’t believe that a more radical prohibitionist exists 
than I am, and I have been that ever since I was big enough 
to know what the name was. I can find 500 places in my 
Bible that teach temperance, and I can teach temperance 
from them in other places where they come in the Bible with 
ten times the force that I have been able to teach temperance 
from the places that are taken out of the context in the Bible 
and put in as forced temperance lessons. One of the strong- 
est temperance lessons we have had came in the regular line 
of lessons and didn’t have a word about temperance stuck up 
over the top of it. 

One of the greatest mistakes that has been made in this 
whole thing was in requiring the committee to go out of the 
one great line of studying the Bible as God’s Word, and tem- 
perance every time it came in, and putting temperance in the 


international series in particular places. A word was used 


here by a speaker who was pretty near opposed to the interna- 
tional lessons which I feel like considering. He said he be- 
lieved in certain modern methods. What does he mean? You 
know how the word modern is used. Christ, when he taught 
the disciples going to Emmaus, began at Moses and the 
Prophets. Would our friend have some parts of the Bible 
more modern than others and some parts more studied? 
There is a great deal of this whole business a play upon 
words, ‘‘modern’’ and ‘‘advanced’’ and ‘“‘inductive’’ and 
“orading’’ and all of these things. I believe that the need 
of the hour is to have the selections taken from the Word of 
God as they come in the Word of God, and then if any tem- 
perance society or denominational publishing house or graded 
lesson publisher or anybody else want to object, let them ob- 
ject. We want to have our lesson committee give us selec- 
tions as they find them in their best judgment from the 
Word of God, and then let us believe that the Lord Jesus 
Christ has given them to us in this way, and we can best use 
them as the spirit gives them to us. 

H. P. Ferris (Missouri): Like Brother Brown, that last 
speech has brought me out. Six years ago in the city of 
Louisville, Ky., we fought this temperance question fore and 
aft, and by the blessing of God won it. Six years later, with 
the enemy in the advance, spending money like water, are we 
going to take a backward step upon this question? | believe 
not. If you could have stood where I have stood and seen 
young men dragged down by intetuperance you would say to 


this committee, ‘‘Give us more temperance lessons.”’ 


Rev. C. R. Buackauu: I want to say that my brother 
Prof. Hamill entirely mistook my position. 1 am not an op- 
ponent of the uniform lesson system. I did not stand here as 


-an opponent of that system. I said that this was not the 
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place to discuss the methods that should be employed. I 
want to say further that when I referred to the report of the 
secretary of the lesson committee, I did not do so in any 
captious spirit nor with any desire to lessen the value or 
force of that report nor to make any reflection upon the 
brother whom I love as I love my own wife. When I referred 
to opposition it was that I might suggest to you the possibility 
of drawing in those who are opposed that they might be a 
unit with us. When I referred to the lessons that were ap- 
parently placed along the line of the weaker and less intelli- 
gent it was that I might have them uplifted to a higher 
plane. When I referred to the limit of the time in the study 
of the lessons it was that we might have a better, clearer and 
more thorough appreciation of God’s Word. When I re- 
ferred to methods I did not say ‘‘modern selections,’’ but I 
referred to the best methods of securing the best results. 

I thank you, members of the convention, for receiving 
this explanation. 


On motion of B. F. Jacobs, duly seconded, the debate was 
hereupon closed. 

The proceedings at this session were concluded with the 
hymn ‘‘I Know Whom I Have Believed,’’ and benediction by 
Dr. Hurlbut. 
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THIRD DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist, 1893. 


The preliminary song service conducted by Prof. Lindsay 
was heartily enjoyed by the convention and the large audience 
that filled all available space. At 7:30 President Miller called 
the convention to order and Rey. Dr. Rhodes, of St. Louis, 
offered prayer. 

Mr. J. J. MacLaren (Ont.) offered the following resolution, 
which was duly seconded and referred to the committee on 
resolutions, as a substitute for the resolution of Mr. Hazard, 
presented this afternoon: 

Inasmuch as the Pittsburgh convention in 1890 appointed the lesson 
committee for six years, with certain recommendations, it is undesirable 
at the present time, after a lapse of only three years, to reopen the tem- 
perance question, which was then unanimously settled, or to reconsider 
the question of the time limit which was fixed at the same time. 

Mr. George S. Savage (Ky.) offered the following resolution, 
which was duly seconded and referred to the committee on 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this International Sunday-school 
Convention that the Bible as a whole should be more generally used in our 
Sunday-schools. 

The President then introduced Dr. Morris, editor and su- 
perintendent of the Sunday-school department of the African 
M, EK. Zion Church 


THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL AND ITS INFLUENCE IN THE 
SOUTH. 


DR. MORRIS. 


Tam here to-night for the purpose of saying a few words 
with regard to the Sunday-school work and its influence in 
the South. One of the great forces which work for the ad- 
vance of the colored people in the South is the Sunday-school. 
The influence and power of Sunday-school instruction is 
greater than the secular education given to the thousands who 
attend the public schools, colleges and universities. The lat- 
ter teach how to acquire and develop intellectual strength, 
but the Sunday-school teaches us about Jesus, and how to. 
treat our fellow beings. Thousands of our people from six 
years of age up to sixty have no other means of learning of 
the Word of God than by the Sunday-school. You may enter 
their cabins and you will find them poring over the lessons, 
the little child looking at the pictures and the older person, 
deprived in early life of an education and now by reason of 
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years unable to see, listening to the same portion of the Word 
of God studied in the Sabbath- school on the Sabbath pre- 
vious. Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians are working most earnestly, teach- 
ing those under their charge the life and work of Christ and 
the duty that they owe to one another. There are upwards of 
3,000 Sunday- -schools, with 100,000 scholars and about 8,000 
teachers and officers. If you could go to the city of Mont- 
gomery on the coming Sabbath, perhaps you would walk into 
a place called ‘‘The Old Ship’? and there you could see 300 
children, all sizes, reading the Word of God, and young men 
and young women endeavoring to impart to them the instrue- 
tion so necessary to make them true men and women and to 
make them good citizens, and finally to make them Chris- 
tians and saints for the world above. 

I am happy to tell you that every Sunday-school is using 
the international lessons. They study them at home, and 
when the new quarter comes they are at school with their 
hands out to receive the new quarterly with the international 
Jessons. 

We have also Bible reading associations with many mem- 
bers who read constantly the daily readings. We issue 60,- 
000 copies of advance Sunday-school lesson helps for senior 
scholars and over 20,000 primary lessons for younger scholars. 
These are published and purchased by our own people. They 
spend asmall sum of money, considering the large numbers 
there are, for quarterlies, lesson leaves and other Sunday- 
school literature, bein gat the rate of $1,000 per quarter. We 
have a catechism, something we appreciate very highly, and 
you will find it used in every Sunday-school, and it is taken 
home and studied by parents and children, so that every one 
is learning the Lord’s Prayer correctly and to understand the 
ten commandments. 

The African M. E. Zion church publishes its own litera- 


‘ture edited by one of our own race, and he is the only one in 


this country who is the editor of Sunday-school literature. 
This department is located at Montgomery. Whatever may 
be the secular education we find there is nothing like the 
Bible lessons, the precepts of Christ, and the gospel in its sim- 
plicity to make our people good citizens, loyal to the cause of 
God and loyal to our country, to fit them for that land of rest 
where God shall take the handkerchief of love and wipe away 
all tears. The day school, developing intellectual strength, is 
certainly necessary. It is one of-the great levers. No nation 


ever became a nation, properly civilized, without education, 


and this race with which I am identified cannot rise to any 
position without secular education, and it is right that we 
should have it; but the lessons about Jesus, the lessons in the 
Acts of the Apostles and from the letters of Paul, which we 
have studied recently, teach us the highest idea of civiliza- 
tion, sociology, true manhood, our relation to God our Father 
and our duty to one another as children of the Creator of all 
things. One great help to the Sunday-school work in addition 
to the-sound principles of the Bible is the many pleasing mot- 
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toes and biblical pictures which adorn the walls; they attract 
the children and teach them lessons in such a manner that 
they talk about what the teacher told them in the school. It 
is said that the negro is a devotional being, but he is also a 
musical being. Put him anywhere, let him be sad or joyous, 
he gives expression to his feeling in song. The Sunday-school 
is the place which affords him an opportunity to develop his 
musical ability. The monthly concert is another method 
adopted which is a strong help for increasing the Sunday- 
school army. : 

We find that this great work not only strengthens the 
church but builds up morality and establishes character, for 
where the Sunday-school is organized and properly manned 
with well qualified, devoted Christian teachers, peace and har- 
mony pervade that community. ‘Phe pastors are highly ap- 
preciated, the church is better attended, and contributions are 
made tospread the gospel in every way. 

Colored schools are not united with state, county or town- 
ship associations in the far South, consequently we are de- 
prived of many details which would prove profitable to our 
-advancement. Through the Sunday-school our people are 
being brought to that degree of efficiency which is requisite 
to fill the different positions in life ina way which will receive 
the approbation of Jesus and give them a place in his king- 
dom where in Him we all shall be one. [Great applause. | 


REPORTS FROM THE PROVINCES OF CANADA. 
REPORT FROM ONTARIO. 
ALFRED DAY. 


y, 

We of the Ontario delegation rejoice to render in the pres- 
ence of this Sunday-school convention thanks to Almighty God 
for the almost phenomenal progress by which His blessing 
has been expressed on our toil in the last three years, and as 
general secretary let me bear testimony here in the presence 
of my brethren that never man was sustained by such a conse- 
crated and co-operative band of fellow-helpers, especially 
those constituting our provincial committee, to whose generous 
self-sacrifice our progress is, under God, largely due. 

The area of our operations is some 200, 000 square miles in 
extent, the northern half of which is sparsely populated, con- 
taining about five to the square mile. Our aim has been to 
reach every square inch of our territory and every individual 
Sunday-school worker with the inspiration and equipment 
which our united zeal, blessed by divine sanction, could con- 
fer. Of our counties and territorial districts all but two pos- 
sess vigorous organizations, being an increase of about. fifty 
per cent. over the reported organization of the last triennial 
convention, and exactly fifty per cent. increase of banner 
counties—having every municipality in reality and not nomi- 
nally organized. 

_ The most striking line of advance, however, has been the + 
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opening up of the Northland, which three years ago scarcely 
knew of our existence, and now possesses an organization in 
each district not second, certainly, in life and interest, to our 
most advanced counties, looking forward during the whole 
year to the visitation by the provincial executive. Ten 
brethren, ministers in important charges and laymen with 
exacting business claims, were induced to bestow the leisure 
of their summer vacations to open up and thoroughly investi- 
gate this district as to its status and needs of Sunday-school 
effort. This was done with a consecrated zeal, at least not 
second to that bestowed on their individual charges. As a 
result every district was visited and organized, every mining 
and fishing village invaded, homes visited and family worship 
established; needy schools have been supplied with libraries 
and Sunday-school papers and lesson helps. And the Provi- 
dence Publishing Company will hear from me anent its gen- 
erous offer of these beautiful and suggestive pictures which 
would give aradiance of heavenly sunlight upon half a hundred 
old log schoolhouses in ‘‘the wilderness and the solitary place.” 

The other direction in which a forward movement has 
been made has been that of normal work. Here again we 
have been privileged to find available voluntary service in the 
different sections of the province. Many counties have been 
thoroughly aroused to the need and accessibility of better 
equipment, and permanent normal classes have been estab- 
lished. We have, however, much hope in the results of the 
plan of electing a normal instructor as one of the officers of 
each county association. So far as at present attempted it 
has more than fulfilled the hope of those who have felt that 
the responsibility for this work lacked definiteness. 

Our hopes are high, our faith is strong in the old Book 
planted in the right place—hard by the cradle, leavening the 
life at the spring; the shadows already reveal a cleavage of 
millenial light. The Sunday-school work of the last twenty- 
one years of the international lesson system is just now show- 
ing beneficent fruition; it fell into the ballot-box at Toronto 
five days ago when the Sunday street cars were barred out 
from the quiet sanctity of our cherished Sabbath, and the 
next crop will drop on the Ist of January next into the ballot- 
boxes for prohibition. It has spoken its protests with no un- 
certain voice at the turnstile of the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
proving to the world that the sacrifical host of God is being 
re-enforced by the boys and girls of the Sunday-school we 
knew so well and remember with such tender gratitude. Let 
us thank God and take courage. 


REPORT FROM QUEBEC. 
R. H. BUCHANAN. 


The Province of Quebec crosses twenty degrees of longi- 
tude and contains upward of 200,000 square miles. Its popula- 
tion is about 1,500,000, of whom 1,300,000 are Roman Catholics, 
and of the remaining 200,000 not over 12,000 are members of 
evangelical churches, 
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Our difficulties may be better realized when we state that 
of our sixty-two counties thirty-nine counties have 700,000 Ro- 
man Catholics and only 10,000 Protestants, and of these thir- 
ty-nine there are ten counties with 169,000 Roman Catho- 
lics and 190 Protestants. You might almost call it one 
Protestant to each 1,000 Roman Catholics. Only seventeen of 
these sixty-two counties can be organized, and in each we 
have an active county organization. 

We are now organizing the townships in these seventeen 
counties, and held, last year, forty-one township conventions. 
We hope this year to hold sixty-five or seventy township con- 
ventions. : 

We realize the township convention is the key to the work. 

We have reported 715 schools, with 4,867 teachers and 42,- 
433 scholars, or three per cent. of our total population, or twen- 
ty-four per cent. of the Protestant children. During the past 
three years our work has progressed very satisfactorily. The 
greater part of our county and township associations haye 
been organized, and a deep interest in the Sunday-school 
work awakened. There is an increased attendance at our 
provincial, county and township conventions, and an evident 
desire among the teachers generally to improve in their 
methods of teaching. Among the French Roman Catholics 
missionary work is done by the various churches. This work 
is progressing, but we have no helps in the French language. 
We believe such publications would be very helpful. 


REPORT FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 
REV. AQUILA LUCAS. 


New Brunswick is one of the smallest and youngest of your 
associations. It is not yet ten years old. But it is striving to 
live in spiritual health, and manifest it by vigorous exercise, 
so as to bring no grief to its international family or to our 
great Divine Head. 

Our full complement of delegates—and more beside—have 
come 1,700 miles at their own expense to gather and take back 
all which may be helpful to our work in that province. Our 
delegation is composed of provincial, county and parish offi- 
cers, and although you will not hear from them, our people 
through them will hear of you and the great work here rep- 
resented. We acknowledge the good hand of God in bringing 
us to report the three best years of the New Brunswick Asso- 
ciation. 

They have been three years of enlarged effort, enriched 
with Divine blessing. In these three years a field secretary 
has given his whole time thereto. This has meant more than 
400 services each year by that officer, many miles of travel, 
personal interviews of pastors and superintendents who did 
not seem to understand our work, correspondence with many 
who could not be reached personally, many articles for the 
daily and weekly press. We have striven to arouse the cities - 
and towns, to explore the settlements of the country that we 
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might know the need and then strive tomeet it. While doing 


what we could as an executive, we have organized the par-- 


ishes, that there might be a system of mutual self-helpfulness. 

We are keeping before us the fact that the non-Sabbath- 
school going children will be the non-church going men and 
women of the future. We therefore try to reach the masses 
before they enter on a path of sin. 

Exploration, to find out the condition; organization, for 
the strengthening of the parts and whole; education, to im- 
prove the quality of work in every department; these have 
been words full of meaning to us in that province. 

We have fifteen counties, all of which are organized. 

We have 150 parishes, of which fifty-five are organized; 
forty-two of these having been organized in the past three 
years. Twelve of the remainder are occupied by French 
Roman Catholics and cannot be organized for this work. 

Many new schools have been organized, and many old ones 
have been made better. 

We have commenced a monthly paper in these years, and 
we desire to make it a real ‘‘SSunday-School Helper.’’ In the 
last year since October, 1892, a larger amount of work has 
been done, as the chairman of the executive committee has 
spent most of his time on the field, in addition to that of the 
field secretary. 

But this work has discovered and developed a large num- 
ber of voluntary workers. Our excellent day school teachers, 
of sanctified intelligence, equal to those whom we haye loaned 
to city and country of the United States, are being drawn 
more and more to this work. Prejudice of both pastors and 
superintendents is yielding as they understand our aims. 

Tam told this morning that our statistics do not show an 
increase. Statistics have been one of our difficulties, and 
there may have been a mistake; but this we know, there has 
been an encouraging advance all along the line. 

We have been recently holding a series of county conven- 
tions, all of which have been attended by the field secretary 
and chairman. In true spirituality and in definite education 
they are beyond those of any previous years. We look back 
along their line with thankfulness. 

We keep our eye on the examples furnished by Missouri, 
Illinois and other prosperous states and provinces; on the 
Jacobs, Semelroths, Hurlbuts and Hamills, and we press for- 
ward in the spirit of the words, ‘*This one thing I do.”’ 

Where a few years ago we could not raise $500, we are glad 
that God has given us favor with the people, so that in these 
three years the yoluntary offerings amount to $5,300. We 
look up, for our faith is firm in our Divine leader and our 
hearts are full of hope and purpose. There is much land yet 


to be possessed, but we shall return to prayerfully plan our 


work and diligently work our plan, till the church is in the 
Sunday-school and the Sunday-school fully recognizes its mis- 
sion, and a Sunday-school is within reach of every home in 
the province, 
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REPORT FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 
JOHN GRIERSON. 


Do you see that motto up there? (Pointing to the statis- 
tical bulletin of Nova Scotia hanging from the upper gallery.) 
That’s where my better half came from. That’s Nova Scotia! 
The other half came from the first best country in the world, 
Scotland! ~ 

Noya Scotia contains about 20,000 square miles, with a 
population of 450,896, and enough ‘odds and ends to make it 
500,000. It is divided into eighteen counties; seventeen of 
them are organized, and organization now means the real 
thing. It used to mean very far from that. 

That statement that somebody made about Nova Scotia 
being a banner province was not our fault. We always keep 
our promises, but somebody read in the paper that our secre- 
tary expected to organize the last county during the late 
months of last year, but we heard no more about it than that, 
anda very good fellow from Nova Scotia, who sometimes runs 
when he is not sent, took it into his head that he would report 
Nova Scotia as a banner province, and he didit. It was not 
done by anybody’s authority, and it had no right to be printed 
at all. Scotchmen never like to go backward, and now we 
have to take a step down because that mark of a banner prov- 
ince was tip-top. Three years ago we had nine counties or- 
ganized—that is what they call it, you know, and that is all 
we willsay about it. The less I say about them the better. 
There was some little discussion as to whether they were really 
organized or not, and we had to allow a certain length of time 
to be sure they were dead, for we called them ‘‘dead.’’ Dur- 
ing these last three years we have gone on reorganizing, reviy- 
ing and reconstructing, until to-day we have seventeen living 
organizations. Eyery county has been divided into districts 
—our New Brunswick brethren call them parishes, but we 
call them districts. There are ninety-eight districts in the 
seventeen counties, in every one of which there was a meeting 
held last year. We don’t report our districts as organized, 
although every one of them has appointed a vice-president, 
and sometimes elected a vice-president; however we will call 
them organized. A Sunday-school teachers’ institute has 
been held in all the ninety-eight districts. It is all very nice 
to say, “It has no organization from the bottom;’ all of our 
best work has been done from the top. 

Some people have been very hard upon organizing from 
the top. We believe it is always right to prime anew pump, 
but I don’t believe in keeping on priming an old pump. We 
have had an increase in the scholars enrolled during the last 
three years within a dozen or two of 20,000. We didn’t know 
just how many sheep we had then, but we have found out 
now. 

I see five signs of progress. We have sown the seed for a 
grander harvest. It is not yet visible, but it’s coming. We 
see results from the work we have done, first in this that we 
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only have to write about two or three letters now to get an 
answer, and we used to have to write a dozen. We see coming 
a gradual and increasing desire to commence and carry on 
teachers’ meetings. A few organized normal classes have 
done grand work, stimulating our teachers to higher attain- 
ments and helping them to know better the grand old Book, 
and to teach it better. The third sign of progress is this: the 
Jesson helps. Now, mind you, loyalty to the international les- 
son does not include an acceptance of all the abuse of lesson 
helps. The lesson helps are disappearing, praise the Lord! 
from the schools and classes during the teaching hour. They 
came in like the frogs of Egypt, and they became a pestilence. 
Now they are beginning to go. The lesson helps are a bless- 
ing to thousands, when they are kept home; but they have 
been a hindrance. They banished the Bible from ever so 
many of our schools until some of our Presbyterians away 
down in Cape Breton put down their big solid foot and never 
another one is to be seen inside their door. 

The last sign of progress I am going to mention is this: 
Half of all the counties which have already held county meet- 
ings have elected ladies for county secretaries. Women have 
a more acute conscience and a stronger backbone than the 
average man. A womannever sits on the fence; she is always 
on this side or that, and she can tell you the reason why. 

During the past ten months of this present year, which 
ends October 31st, we have held the following meetings: 
Kighty-two public meetings attended by 8,656; 63 public 
school and Sunday-school addresses given, attended by 2,940; 
9 county conventions, 20 sessions, attended by 2,415; 98 dis- 
trict institutes, 118 sessions, attended by 7,732; total persons 
in attendance, 21,743. 

Ten more county conventions are arranged for September 
and October. 

To the last international convention we reported: 


SChools ss ee 804 Now....«.. 1,872 Increase. yoo: 568 
Teachers..... 6,195 ied ie oe 8,961 oo ee 2,766 
Scholars...... 55,487 SS aieamcperts 72,704. Of SS eee 16,217 


The present list of officers, teachers and scholars, num- 
bers 81,665, showing an increase of 19,983. 


REPORT FROM PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


DANIEL STEWART, MEMBER INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


I. We beg leave to report the province of Prince Edward 
Island, almost wholly organized, but under denominational 
lines. Have endeavored to induce our friends in the good 
work to become identified with the international idea, and 
hope that soon such shall be adopted; but for the present they 
think that better results can be accomplished working as they 
are. The province comprises three counties divided into dis- 
tricts by the several denominations. 
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Ii. Conventions are held at intervals in said districts at 
the call of the respective officers. 

Ill. The special features of the work are: 

(a) Endeavoring to raise the standard of teachers. 

(0) Improved methods and appliances. 

(¢) Having the Sabbath-school embrace not only the chil- 
dren and members of the church, but all within its reach. 

IV. During the past three years considerable progress has 
been made in all the above lines, but much remains yet to be 
done. 


REPORT FROM MANITOBA. 
ALFRED ANDREWS. 


Not being able to learn that any provincial report has been 
prepared for this convention, the delegates present agree to 
submit the following, rather than to allow a blank to stand 
opposite our name: 

About fifteen years ago the province was organized; but 
conventions were not held regularly, until the past four years. 
These have increased in interest year by year. The conven- 
tion held last month in Portage La Prairie with over three 
hundred delegates was the most practical and satisfactory of 
any that we have had. Several counties are organized and 
have held conventions for two years past, which have greatly 
helped our Sabbath-school teachers. 

In a general way it may be said that for a country so sparse- 
ly inhabited, Sunday-school work is being carried on in a 
healthy and progressive way. In our cities and larger towns, 
we have some well appointed Sabbath-school buildings and a 
large attendance of workers and scholars. The international 
system of lessons isin almost universal use and is increasing in 
favor. Although having no proyincial Sunday-school paper, 
the schools are well provided with literature from the best 
houses in Canada and the United States, and in many schools 
there are splendid libraries. 

A Jarge number of our scholars are also church members; 
and many conversions have been reported during the year 
just closed. 

We have experienced great difficulty in the collection of 
statistics, so that our committee found it impossible to give 
a correct report at our late convention. We had hoped, how- 
ever, that our secretary would have been able to obtain the 
necessary figures to forward the returns to this gathering, but 
it appears that he has failed; so far as we are able to give an 
approximate idea we would report for Manitoba 400 schools, 
1,800 teachers and 12,000 scholars. This we believe to be 
about the strength of the Protestant Sunday-school army at 
present. p 

We have had no regular agent in the field; but members of 
our organizing committee, very busy men, have given gratui- 
tously several weeks each year to aid county associations 
throughout the province. This summer we had Mr. J. L. 
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Hughes, of Toronto, at our provincial convention, and Mrs: 
W. F. Crafts, of Pittsburgh, has spent the last month in hold- 
ing a series of conventions, at some of the principal railway 
towns. ‘The services of these workers have greatly helped us 
and we hope to present a better report if God will at the next 
international convention. With full appreciation of the diffi- 
culty of doing, at such disadvantage, the work that others 
might reasonably be expected to have done, and finding 
it rather difficult, to be thankful for it as a privilege, this 
‘brief report is most respectfully submitted. 

After listening to the above reports, the President intro- 
duced the Rey. Dr. Hurlbut, who spoke as follows: 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
REV. J. L. HURLBUT, D. D., NEW YORK. @ 


Mr. President and Brethren:—I have been requested to speak 
on the subject of the training of Sunday-school teachers, 
and I will cut off the introduction and leave off the ex- 
hortation at the end and try to say something on the sub- 
ject. There are three questions to answer on this topic: 
Why? What? and How? first.—Why? Is it necessary that 
we should have trained teachers in the Sunday-school? It is 
not necessary to answer that question before sucha body of 
teachers as this, for you all recognize the necessity of trained 
teachers. But we are speaking not only to this audience, but 
to the world; we are making history, and therefore it is well 
for us to consider why it is that in this time and in this work 
Sunday-school teachers need training. For one thing there is 
a great principle upon which we do well to stand, and that is 
that all good work in this world is the result of training. Here 
and there you may find some rare genius, who, without any 
previous education, leaps up to the height of how work should 
be wrought; but these are very rare, and when we are plan- 
ning for multitudes we must settle down upon the great prin- 
ciple that the work to be done needs a trained hand. The 
hand that rounded Peter’s dome was a trained hand! The 
mind that constructed Paradise Lost was a trained mind! If 
there is to be any good work done anywhere it must be trained 
work. Therefore, it is just as necessary in the Sunday-school 
as anywhere else You would not put your watch into the 
hand of any good, respectable member of society to have it 
repaired. Ican tell you something that is a great deal more 
delicate than your watch, which thousands of people will 
place under the hand and mind of untrained, thoughtless, 
careless people for instruction which is of far more impor- 
tance than the repairing of your watch. 

There are certain reasons why the Sunday-school worker 
particularly needs some training. The age in which we are 
living is remarkable; it is an age of energy, of advance in 
thought; it is an age that does more thorough work in all de- 
partments of knowledge and science than any past age; and in 
a time like this, particularly, no institution can afford to de- 
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pend entirely upon people without training. Our boys and 
girls for five days in every week are in the secular schools un- 
der the instruction of teachers who have been equipped, 
trained and taught for their work; and we cannot afford when 
Sunday comes around to leave them in the hands of anybody. 
Ido believe that one reason why we find an exodus from our Sun- 
day-school at the age of about fifteen years is because there is 
so large a proportion of our Sunday-school teachers who do not 
know what teaching is, who do not know just what kind of 
teaching is required by young people, and who undertake to 
teach boys and girls of fifteen just exactly what they taught 
boys and girls of six and seven years of age. If we can have 
trained and equipped teachers we shall hold our young people 
in the Sunday-school past the critical period of fifteen or six- 
teen years of age. [Applause. ] 

J am trying to sketch out briefly a few points which you 
can illustrate and fill out who have been thinking upon. this 
subject. Remember this fact, the Sunday-school teacher has 
just half an hour every week for teaching, and.no more. Here 
and there isa school which will give thirty-five or forty minutes 
forthelesson. Itis my opinion that for Sunday-school teaching 
thirty-five minutes are better than forty minutes. I remem- 
ber when I was a superintendent I learned lots of things. To 
be sure it spoiled three or four of the best speeches'I ever 
made, but it gave me some information. While 1 was fora brief 
time superintendent of a Sunday-school one of the teachers told 
me: ‘‘We cannot get through the lesson in the time you give 
us; why, we scarcely get begun on it when your bell rings and 
we have to stop. I would like to have my class in a separate 
room where we could spend the whole hour or an hour and a 
half in the study of the lesson.” I said to him: ‘‘ My friend, 
how long do you like to listen to anybody else who is talking 
on a subject; for instance, your minister, who spends the 
whole week in the study of a subject, how long do you like to 
hear him preach on Sunday morning?’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘] 
think thirty-five minutes is long enough.”’ I said to him: 
“My friend, the question is not how long you are willing to 
talk to your class, but how long does your class want to hear 
you talk” that’s the question.’’ [Great applause.] Remem- 
ber that the Sunday-school class is only given thirty or thirty- 
five minutes once a week. Here is a little precious half hour. 

/Some one says: ‘‘Anybody can fillup half an hour; doesn’t need 
much training tobe able to use up half an hour; I should think 
anybody with fifteen verses at his command could give two 
minutes to each verse and so consume the half hour.”’ But 
think, dear friends, of the great truths in the lesson which 
during that*precious half hour are to be taught! so that these 
scholars will remember them! Truths which are to be so im- 
pressed upon their hearts as to prove of lasting benefit. This 
takes a trained teacher and a well-equipped mind. If the 
Sunday-school teacher could review on Monday the lesson 
which he failed to teach well on Sunday, and if he could try 
it once again on Tuesday, then it might answer as an un- 
trained teacher in the Sunday-school to let him practice upon 
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the scholars; but when a whole week must go by with a thou- 
sand chances to forget the truths which have been taught in 
that precious half hour it takes a wise and a well-equipped 
teacher to know how to utilize those precious moments, and 
the shorter they are the more important is the training to util- 
ize them. I cannot take the time to give you the many illus- 
trations and reasons which I have in mind. 

Another reason why we need to have equipped and trained 
teachers is because of the peculiar manner of Sunday-school 
teaching, our lack of authority, and the condition of our pu- | 
pils. Anybody can teach a genius, anybody can teach a boy 
who wants to learn, anybody can teach the scholar who comes 
to Sunday-school chock full of his lesson and ready to recite it. 
Did you ever run across that boy in your Sunday-school in- 
struction? But the fact is that the great majority of our Sun- 
day-school scholars come unprepared; they come without much 
interest in the subject; they come without having studied the 
lesson as they should at home; they come listless or interested 
in a thousand things outside the lesson; and the teacher must 
tule by love. The teacher cannot say ‘‘ You must;”’ the 
teacher can only influence and draw and lead. Because the 
scholar is unprepared, the teacher must be all the better 
prepared; because the scholar is careless the teacher must be 
careful; because the scholar is listless about the lesson, the 
Sunday-school teacher must be filled with the lesson so that 
he shall be able to minister it to the scholar. These are some 
of the reasons which I have rapidly given you why the Sun- 
day-school teachers of this generation need a preparation for 
their work. 3 

Second. What? What sort of preparation do the Sunday- 
school teachers require? Do you know, my friends, there are 
just two things which a Sunday-school teacher needs, to be a. 
teacher? Just two! Iam not speaking of personal character; 
I am not speaking of devotion to the work; we take all that 
for granted. lam speaking of just two requisites in the way 
of preparation or equipment. First, he needs to know the 
book that he is to teach; and second, he needs to know the 
work itself of teaching, and these are just exactly in the line 
of normal class training, The Sunday-school teacher needs to 
know the book. He must know a great deal more about the 
Bible than simply the ten verses of next Sunday’s lesson. In- 
deed, if all his Biblical knowledge for next Sunday embraces 
just ten verses of the Scripture he will be a very poor teacher. 
He must understand the history of the Bible; he must have 
had its roll, like a panorama before his eyes; he must have its 
geography, like a picture, before his mind; he must have in- 
formation as to its manners and customs; he must know the 
great foundations of Scriptural proof in doctrine; he must 
have a conception of the life of Jesus Christ, and must know 
the history of Christ. There area great many things that one 
needs to know before he comes to teach a Sunday’s lesson, and 
a knowledge of these things will add to the power with which 
he can teach. ; 

When my predecessor in the office which Iam trying to fill left 
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it to becomea bishop he left behind him a remarkably fine collec- 
tion of illustrations of anecdotes, which he had been using in Sun- 
day-school speeches for twenty-five years, and linherited them ~ 
all. [Laughter.] I am going to give you one now, and the reason 
why I use it is because it isa good deal better illustration than 
any which I could cull out of my own head. I heard a teacher 
give it some ten or twelve years ago; perhaps some of you 
may have heard it also, but this is the thought of it. He said; 
“When I turn on the faucet in my room over a cup and the 
water comes out bounding with force, what gives it all its 
power? Isit just the weight of that half pint of water that 
comes into the cup? No, it is the weight of the millions of 
gallons yonder, miles away in the reservoir pressing down 
upon that little faucet, and it is this that sends it out with 
power.’’ So, in teaching; it is not so much the one thing 
that the Sunday-school teacher says to his class while he is 
teaching the lesson that gives him power in teaching; it is the 
weight of the hundred things that he knows and does not say 
that gives him power. The Sunday-school teacher must have 
a reserve force, and therefore he must know the book that he 
is to teach. This is the first element of the Sunday-school 
teacher’s requisites. 

Then, there is another department; the work of teaching, 
what it is, how it shall be wrought. The laws of teaching, 
the laws of preparation, the study of the mind of the child 
with which we deal, the system of instruction that differen- 
tiates the Sunday-school from other institutions, what the 
Sunday-school is. When you go to your Sunday-school insti- 
tute to talk over matters, write upon a slip of paper and ask 
every teacher there present to answer the concluding words of 
this sentence: ‘‘The Sunday-school is’’ ? Now, what is 
the Sunday-school? You will be amazed to see how crude 
and inefficient are many of the conceptions of the Sunday- 
school in the minds of Sunday-school teachers. A Sunday- 
school teacher must know what the institution is with which 
he is connected. So, I say there are two departments in 
which the Sunday-school teacher needs training before he is 
really fit for his work. He must know the Book he is to 
teach (and he can’t know too much about it), and he must 
know something of the institution and work in which he is 
engaged, 

The third question is, How? How shall this knowledge be | 
obtained? Shall we say that the Sunday-school teacher shall 
cease to teach and surrender his class until he has gained all 
this knowledge? By no means. If he be single-hearted and 
earnest he can get training even while ate ook ike the work. 
But let me say the Sunday-school teacher should seek to 
obtain the very best preparation either before he gets into the 
work, or else aS soon as possible after he enters it. I don’t 
know that he can obtain it in any better way than by the 
institution which we call the normal class. I am not here to 
recommend any special method or course or plan of normal 
instruction. There are half a dozen before the Sunday-school 
world. They all aim at exactly the same result, and when 
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you come to compare them you find they teach almost sub- 
stantially the same lessons. They may take it up in a differ- 
ent way and present it in a different form, but after all they 
reach the same point, and they travel substantially the very 
same way to it. There are two or three plans of organiza- 
tion of the normal class which I would briefly mention. One 
is the neighborhood class, a class in which people of a com- 
munity or town gather together in a Sunday-school depart- 
ment. They have some course of normal instruction and fol- 
low it from week to week, one evening a' week, until the course 
of regular instruction has been completed. It may be had in 
connection with the teachers’ meeting; spend half of the 
evening in connection with the normal course, and the other 
half in the study of the Sunday-school lesson for the following 
Sunday. I have known some very successful normal classes 
which have been operated upon the plan of a week of normal 
class work under a single teacher, beginning on Monday night 
and concluding on Saturday night. 


I have been surprised to see what progress can be made and 


how much earnest effort can be packed into a single week 
where you have a body of enthusiastic students gathered to- 
gether. If you can do so, go to some Chautauqua Assembly 
and take up the normal course. But after all, the plan that 
seems to me to le at the root of successful Sunday-school 
work is the normal class in the Sunday-school itself, to be 
composed of all the young people. Let them spend five min- 
utes of the lesson time in the study of the international les- 
son and twenty-five or thirty minutes in the study of the nor- 
mal lesson. Let the international lesson never be wholly ig- 
nored. Let each be required to present some knowledge that 
has been gained during the week upon the subject, and then 
turn to the normal lesson and spend the bulk of the time on it 
until you have a class of young people who have been trained 
in the Word of God and in the method of teaching; and when 
they have completed the course, and not before, call upon 
them to become teachers in your school, and in this way you 
shall have developed teachers equipped for their work. Is this 
feasible in a small Sunday-school? I believe it is. I believe 
that there ought to be a normal class in every Sunday-school 
on the American continent. [Cheers.]~- A large normal class 
ina large school and a small class inasmall school, but a class 
in every school, and wherever there is a determined superin- 
tendent and an earnest body of teachers and a good conductor 
for the normal class it can be accomplished. I have thought 
where a good teacher cannot be obtained whether it might not 
be possible to organize a normal class as many Chautauqua 
circles are organized, where each member of the class teaches 
the lesson in turn. Why should we not at the very beginning 
employ our young people as teachers, and let them teach each 
other in turn: and going through the course in this way, get 
the benefit of the instruction as well as the benefit that comes 
from the study. Wherever there is an earnest purpose the 
result can be accomplished. I have in mind t» give you an 
instance which has come under my personal observation, 
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{ remember the very first Sunday I spent in one church. 
I went into the Sunday-school, and in one corner I saw a class 
of girls about twelve years of age. They impressed me by the 
diligence and earnestness they seemed to manifest. They sat 
in a semi-circle around the teacher, all looking eagerly at the 
lesson, studying together. By and by I was called upon to re- 
view the lesson. [asked a number of questions, and I heard 
from that class in the corner, as with one voice, an answer to 
every question I asked. 1 said to my superintendent, whom I 
had met that day for the first time: ‘‘That is a rather remark 
able class of girls over there in that corner.’’ I used to notice 
them week after week at their work, and I learned to appre- 
ciate them more and more and to realize how earnest, faithful 
and devoted they were. There wasnear by the church a lady, 
not connected with the Sunday school, who was an invalid. 
It was one of my joyous duties each week to spend half an 
hour out of each week in her room of sickness, out of which | 
always went inspired and strengthened, after the communion 
even of afew minutes with an earnest, intelligent and deeply 
spiritual soul. Little by little her strength failed and wasted, 
and by and by she plumed her wings for glory and we gath- 
ered up the body that was left. I never realized how well 
known she was in the community and what love was born her, 
until I saw the weeping throng, which gathered to do honor 
to her ashes. There was that class, sitting by themselves, 
with their thoughtful young faces. And by and by they all 
arose and walked together and stood around that casket and 
looked down with tear-stained faces upon that form, and I 
said to the superintendent, ‘‘ How is it that class is here to- 
day? This lady was not a teacher in the Sunday-school.”’ 
““Oh,’’ said my superintendent, ‘‘didn’t you know she used 
to be our primary class teacher, and these little girls were all 
little girls under her care, and by and by her health failed 
and she gave up the primary class, and we selected about a 
dozen or fifteen of the little girls from the primary class and 
she kept them as an intermediate class for three or four years 
more, and then she had to give up all work and leave the 
school and her class was putin the charge of another teacher.” 
Then I saw it all; for succeeding years that class had been 
brought week by week under the dominating influence of 
an earnest soul and a well equipped mind, a mind apt to 


‘teach and well trained for teaching, and in the years during 


which they had listened to her instructions their characters 
had been shaped and they had learned to love the word of 
God. The grass has grown for eighteen summers over that grave 
in the cemetery, and that class is now grown up to woman- 
hood. Their children are in the Sunday-school and they are 
teachers, and some of them in lands far away are working 
and going on in the paths in which they were led in those 
early days. As I meet them from time to time and see how 
earnest is their Christian life, and how loyal is their service, 
I realize the power that comes from one trained teacher in 
the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. [Great applause. ] 

The service concluded with the benediction by Dr. Worden. 
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FOURTH DAY—MORNING. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1893. 


STREET PARADE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND EREC- 
TION OF TABERNACLE AT THE FAIR GROUND. 


The rendezvous for the great parade had been fittingly 
chosen in the circle of ten blocks that contains one-fourth of 
the Protestant churches of the city of St. Louis. 

The review stand at Seventeenth and Locust, on top of the 
Seventeenth street hill, was packed with at least 700 visitors. 

There were present on the stand B. F. Jacobs, of Illinois, 
chairman of the international Sunday-school executive com- 
mittee: President Lewis Miller, Field Superintendent Wil- 
liam Reynolds, Dr. W. A. Duncan, of New York, Rey. Dr. 


Gibson, of London, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, of 


Illinois, C. A. Hough, of Michigan, Dexter Horton, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., Edwin S. Gray, of Pittsburgh, Rey. Dr. Alexander 
Henry, of Pennsylvania, Rey. H. C. Woodruff, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, E. P. Mackie, of Louisiana, Rey. Dr. John Potts, of 
Toronto, Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden, of Philadelphia, C. R. Blackall, 
of Philadelphia, M. C. Hazard, of Boston, W. M. Hartshorn, 
of Massachusetts, J. J« McLaren, LL. D., of Toronto, E. P. 
Porter, statistical secretary, Hon. W. F. Flint, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Rey. Dr. Hurlbut, of New York, Rev. S. I. 
Lindsay, of Des Moines, Marion Lawrance, of Toledo, O., 
Col. R. G. Cowden and Rey. Dr. Warren Randolph, of Rhode 
Island, W. H. Hall, of Connecticut, Rev. Dr. D. Berger, of 
Ohio, J. R. Pepper, of Memphis, Tenn., Prof. H. M. Hamill, 
of Illinois, Rey. J. H. Babbitt, of Vermont, Timothy Nichol- 
son, of Indiana, and others. 

When the grand marshal and his staff reached the review- 
ing stand, they saluted and then took their places on each 
side of the stand to the west of it. 

As each school or wagon approached the stand the lads 
raised their hats and saluted, and the girls and ladies gave 
the Chautauqua salute by grasping their handkerchiefs in the 
center and waving them. 

The occupants of the stand responded to these attentions, 
the ladies keeping their handkerchiefs in a continual flutter. 

Promptly at 9 a. m. the parade started, and, though it 
moved on with comparatively few stoppages, it was 10:45 
before the last wagon of the Soulard Mission Sunday-school, 
which brought up the rear, reached the disbanding point at 
Fifteenth and Locust streets. The first section of the lead- 
ing division had reached the fair grounds by means of the 
ears long before this. 
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A squad of eight mounted police, riding abreast, headed 
the parade. Immediately following marched the festival 
committee, who had devised and arranged for both the pa- 
rade and the subsequent exercises at the fair grounds. They 
were J. L. Secor, Hobart Brinsmade, P. M. Hanson, J. A. 
Field, Elmer E. Lacey, Lewis F. Lindsay and Moses M. 
Greenwood, Jr. 

Following the festival committee was the corps of pages 
that served during the convention, all provided with badges. 

Then came Grand Marshal William Randolph and_ his 
staff, and attached to the staff was a bugler from Battery A, 
National Guard of Missouri, who sounded the orders of the 
grand marshal. 

Then followed the parade of the Sunday-schools of St. 
Louis, in three divisions, indicated by the three colors, red, 
white and blue, which were used in the decorations, banners, 
etc. Itis estimated that fully 10,000 persons took part in this 
parade. The list of Sunday-schools represented, as reported 
by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, given in the order which 
they occupied in the line of march, is as follows: 

Hirst Division.—Glasgow Avenue Presbyterian, Union M.E., 
Cass Avenue Mission, Third Congregational, First Christian, 
Hope Congregational, St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran, Grand 
Avenue Presbyterian, Plymouth Congregational, Memorial 
Tabernacle, Centenary, Brank Mission, Central Presbyterian, 
People’s Central, Union Congregational, Broadway Baptist, 
Central, Grand Avenue United Presbyterian, Salem German 
M. E., Second Baptist, West Presbyterian, First M. EB. of 
Belleville, Bethel Mission, Chambers Street Baptist. 

Second Division.—North Presbyterian, Grace, Second Chris- 
tian, Niedringhaus Memorial, Trinity M. E., Fourth Baptist, 
Hyde Park Congregational, Fourth Christian, First German 
Baptist, St. Paul’s M. E., Eden M. E., Reformed Salem M. E., 
Covenant Presbyterian, Lee Avenue Presbyterian, First Pres- 
byterian, Goode Avenue M. FE., Teg Avenue Baptist, Water 
Tower Baptist. 

Third Division.—Latayette Park M. K , Carondelet M. E., 
Memorial M. E., Compton Hill Chapel, Tower Grove Baptist, 
Lafayette Park Christian, Bethlehem Congregational, Sunday- 
schools from Webster, Kirkwood, Clifton Heights and Benton, 
Grayois Mission, First German Presbyterian, St. Mark’s Ger- 
man Lutheran, Lafayette Park Baptist, Westminster Presby- 
terian, Marion Church, Soulard Market Mission. 

The attention of spectators was centered on the tabernacle 
and its belongings, which in the procession came between the 
second and third divisions. 

This feature of the parade was a faithful representation, 
except as to the costumes of the bearers, of the way and the 
order in which the children of Israel marched while on their 
way through the wilderness. It was an idea elaborated by 
W. E. Stephens, chairman of the tabernacle committee. 

All the appliances of the tabernacle that were carried in 
the parade were on the original scale. 

The poles that were carried in the procession, about ten 
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feet long and of five inches average diameter, were at the fair 
grounds used to support the curtains that framed in the outer 
court of the tabernacle. The sockets that followed the poles 
were designed to furnish a footing for the poles. The cur- 
tains of the tabernacle were carried in the ox-cart which fol- 
lowed the bearers of the sockets. 

The ox-cart was constructed on the antique pattern. The. 
wheels of the cart had no spokes, but were made solid. 

After the ox-cart followed the ark of the covenant. Two 
angels or cherubim kneeling facing each other, with their 
folded wings almost touching, and leaning toward ‘“‘the mercy 
seat,’’ ornamented its top Through sockets in the side of 
the ark were passed long poles that were used in carrying the 
heavy appliance. The whole was richly gilt. Twelve young 
men, three at each corner, carried it on their shoulders. 
These twelve young men were.chosen from the congregation 
of the Second Baptist Church, The ark was five feet long by 
four feet high. 

The ark ‘of the covenant, when the tabernacle at the fair 
grounds was completed, occ upied the chief place in the inner 
sanctuary, the “‘holy of holies. 

After the ark of the cov enant, followed eight men bearing 
on their shoulders the altar of incense, or the golden altar. 
This altar in old Israel occupied the outer sanctuary. The 
most holy sanctuary was reserved forthe ark of the covenant 

‘alone. <A thin veil separated these two partsof the sanctuary. 
This arrangement was followed at the fair grounds. The 
golden altar was about three and one-half feet high, orna- 
mented on top by four horn-like projections, with a depression 
in the center on which the incense or offering was to be 
burned. 

The bearers of the golden altar were chosen from the mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Cumberland Presbyterian churches. 

Next in the parade followed the golden candlestick, which 
in the original was made of massive gold, and must haye 
weighed almost 500 pounds. 

The candlestick was about four feet high, had seven arms 
for candles, and was richly gilt. Twelve men, chosen from 
the congregation of the Grand Avenue Presbyterian church, 
carried the candestick standing upright on a platform. 

The candlestick occupied the outer sanctuary of the tab- 
ernacle, along with the altar of incense and table of shew 
bread. The latter was carried by means of rods passed through 
sockets at its side, by eight members of the Christian denom- 
ination. The bread was not on the table during the parade, 
as it was not during the march of the children of Israel 
through the wilderness. When the table reached the taber- 
nacle this was put upon it, ‘‘ shew-bread,’’ or ‘‘ bread of the 
presence.’’ This table was about three feet high and three 
feet long. 

It was followed by the brazen altar. In Old Testament 
times this altar was really made of massive brass, and stood in 
the outer court of the tabernacle, where it was a receptacle 
for the burnt offerings. It was the largest of the tabernacle 


‘ 
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furnishings, nine feet square and five feet high, and, as origin- 
ally constructed, required twenty men to carry it. Twenty 
men chosen from the St. Louis Congregational churches 
carried it in the parade. 

The tabernacle, when it reached the fair grounds, was put 
up on the green sward in front of the grand stand. The court, 
150 feet long by 50 feet wide, was completely inclosed by a 
screen of heavy canvas ten feet high and supported on the 
poles that had been carried in the parade. 

In the center, in front, was a curtain of about twenty feet 
across, made of a rich-figured cloth material. This was the 
entrance to the outer court of the tabernacle. Within this 
outer court there was the great brazen altar, standing in front 
of the tabernacle proper, which occupied a space of fifteen by 
forty-five feet, closed in at the top and on all sides by rich 
cloth fabrics. This inclosed space contained all the other 
appliances that had been carried in the procession. 

When the entire tabernacle was in readiness a procession 
was formed of the lesson committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Association and the St. Louis Sunday-school union 
festival committee. They entered the holy of holies to dedi- 
cate the tabernacle. 

With W. E. Stephens, chairman of the tabernacle com- 
mittee, at the organ, which had been brought into the sanc- 
tuary, those present sang, ‘‘ What a Friend we have in Jesus.”’ 
Then Warren Randolph, secretary of the international lesson 
committe, read the ninth chapter of Hebrews, which con- 
tains an account of the tabernacle. B. F. Jacobs ledin prayer, 
and in conclusion, ‘‘ Jesus Lover of my Soul’? was sung. 

The tribes of Israel encamped about the tabernacle were 
represented by St. Louis Sunday-schools. A banner showing 
the name of school and of the tribe of Israel they represented 
was fixed in a socket in front of each of the tents. The tribes 
and Sunday-schools were as follows: 

Asher, Pilgrim Congregational; Judah, West Presbyterian; 
Gad, St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran; Reuben, First Congre- 
gational; Manasseh, Grace Presbyterian; Mphraim, lafayette 
Park M. B.; Benjamin, Lafayette Park Presbyterian; Simeon, 
Mount Cabanne Christian; Jssachar, Central Congregational: 
Dan, Compton Hill Congregational; Zebulon, First United 
Presbyterian; Naphtali, Union M. E. 

After the dedication of the tabernacle the curtain in front 
was drawn aside and the spectators allowed to pass through 
the tabernacle, around the ark of the covenant and out again. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION. 


The regular sessions, morning and afternoon, of the couven- 
tion were held in the upper gallery of the grand stand. The 
place was admirably adapted to the purpose to which it was 
put. A platform for the officers of the convention was erected 
at the center of the gallery, the delegates facing it on the ter- 
raced seats. The gallery had been profusely decorated with 
flags and banners for the occasion, 
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At 10:45 a. m. the President, Hon. Lewis Miller, called the 
convention to order, and the Rev. J. Monro Gibson, D. D., of 
London, England, led in prayer, making special reference to 
the erand parade of the Sunday-school children, 

The convention joined heartily in singing ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul.”’ 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
REY. E. P. ARMSTRONG, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brethren and Sisters, Ladies and Gentlemen: — We have 
been hearing much in this entire convention about the needs 
of consecrated, earnest Christian workers to extend the work. 
State secretaries are calling with aching hearts and tearful 
eyes for well-trained helpers. They cannot find them. Where 
are they? We are striving to prepare them. My Brother Coe, 
of Texas, has been writing earnest letters for four, five, and 
even six helpersin that great Southern empire, but has neither 
well-trained men or women nor money to send them out. We 
will try to furnish them if possible. 

It made my heart ache at the primary gathering to hear 
the appeals for well-equipped primary teachers all over the 
land. 

I deeply regret that my brother Torrey is not here to rep- 
resent the Chicago Institute. Years ago when we were in the 
theological seminary together our hearts often went up to- 
gether to our loved Saviour for more earnest, thorough and 
consecrated laymen, and for some way of preparing them for 
efficient service. To-day, he in Chicago Institute, and I at 
Springfield, Mass., are doing our best under God’s eye to fill 
this need. But to my text. 

The school for Christian workers comprises a number of 
departments, as follows, viz.: The department for training 
Sunday-school workers and pastors’ assistants, of which I 
have charge, is training men and women for all forms of Sun- 
day-school and church work. We find that the past two years 
of co-education has served to spurour young men to far better 
work than ever before, and I am sure the young ladies have 
worked hard and faithfully. 

The calls that have come to us during this past year for 
more than fifty workers of these classes have been more than 
we could meet with a graduating class of eleven, but we have 
done what we could to supply, and our men are scattered to- 
day all over the United States, and doing splendid service. 
Prompted by a deep and abiding love for Jesus, they go forth 
for Him and are proving their allegiance to Him. Pastors 
overtaxed with multiplicity of duties, executive management, 
preaching, etc., are hungering for an opportunity to reach out 
and touch the unreached classes. To aid in this and do work 
they cannot do from limitation of time and strength, they are 
now putting skilled, earnest workers into the field with 
them to visit, to look after strangers, the sick, etc. Superin- 
tendents of Sunday-shools are being called for in large churches, 
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~ The next department is correspondence course for Sunday- 
school superintendents and assistants, under the care of Mr. 
Geo. W. Pease, who came from San Francisco, where he had 
been superintendent of three Sunday-schools for nine years, 
and passed a very satisfactory course of two years. All super- 
intendents here will do well to correspond with him and take 
up his course. He also hasa department for training primary 
superintendents and teachers, which some of these ladies will 
do well to secure for themselves. 

The next department is for missionaries of the cross. In 
this we are training men and women for all fields, city, home 
or foreign, under the efficient care of Rey. Harlan Page 
Beach, rightly named, who has recently returned from China, 
where, as a missionary for six years, he has learned by experi- 
ence many valuable things. He can speak in Chinese or 
sing in Chinese, and his six feet of height and 220 pounds are 
packed full of earnest, Christian zeal, and no student can 
come under his care without being very much stronger as a 
Christian and a well-equipped worker. 

Another department is for music, under the efficient man- 
agent of Mr. KE. Cutter, Jr., who'is capable of taking this 
club of men and women in Springfield and carrying them to 
the highest possible attainment of beautiful music, and of 
leading the grandest choirs to splendid success. They do not 
all take music, but the few who do are receiving splendid 
training. 

We have a department for physical culture, and every stu- 
dent in the school takes some training in this department. 
Hence dyspepsia is an unknown quantity in our institution. 
Our gymnastic exercises apparently drive off all such difficul- 
ties and make men and women of our students, so that they 
go out from us with splendid physiques, as well as hearts 
filled with the love of God. Unparalleled opportunities are 
offered in this department of work for consecrated Christian 
effort. Itisa fact that the church and the public generally 
are waking up to the necessity of having for all classes prop- 
erly conducted physical culture. The churches say, ‘Train 
the young people.’’ Send them to us and we will train them. 
We can train 150 just as well as not. Please come to us and 
See what we can do. 


B. F. Jacops: I am glad Mr. Armstrong has explained 
_the work of his school. As Mr. Torrey is not here to speak 
about the Chicago Institute, I will say-a word about it. It is 
not the Springfield school we emphasize, nor is it the Chicago 
school we emphasize, it is that some plan be adopted for the 
training of Christian workers. If you can get ‘that training 
at Springfield, and you can go to Springfield to get the train- 
ing, well and good. If not, perhaps you can. go to Chicago, 
or, better still, you can have a training school organized 
nearer home. We should remember in connection with 
‘these schools the Methodist training school in Chicago of 
which Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer is the president; also the. 
first one of all these training schools, which is also located 
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in Chicago, under the care of the Baptist denomination. 
And we commend the school at Northfield, of which Mr. Moody 
is president; there are 350 students in that institute, and 
it has never had a vacation. It is in operation every day 
of every year, and its professors are drawn from. the whole 
world. I hope you will send to Mr. Armstrong and get his 
circulars regarding the Springfield school. I hope you will 
send to Mr. Torrey and get his circulars concerning the 
Chicago school, and I hope you will study and learn if 
there is any better way to do this work. 


PresipENT Minuer: Dr. Hurlbut will now address you 
on the subject of ‘‘SSummer Assemblies.’’ 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
J. L. HURLBUT, D. D., NEW JERSEY. 


| find myself called upon very suddenly and without time 
for preparation to speak on a subject which was assigned 
to some one else. Mr. George Vincent, son of Bishop Vin- 
cent, was appointed to speak on this subjeet, and I earn- 
estly hoped, for his father’s sake, we might look upon the 
son and give him such a welcome as we would have given 
to his father if he had been here. 

There are thousands of people who go to Chautatigua 
assemblies and never know where they have been. Multi- 
tudes go upon the ground, pay their admission, listen to 
the lectures and go away to tell that they have been to a 
Chautauqua assembly, who have not the remotest idea of the 
character or purpose of the gathering which they attended. 
I will give you now a definition to begin with, and every word 
of the definition means something. First, it is a swmmer as- 
sembly. Everybody needs an outing once in a while. We 
live too much in the house. We sit down at desks in count- 
ing rooms, in stores and offices, constantly, and once in a 
while we need to go out Coors and breathe a little of God’s 
pure air in the sunshine and under the trees; and as the old 
Jews had their feast of tabernacles, so we have our summer 
assemblies, where we can be free from the turmoil of society 
and business life. 

In the second place, it is an outdoor gathering, lasting for 
several days and weeks, under Christian auspices. It is an 
ase a ide organized by people who are full of the spirit of 

vangelical and vital eee ate We ask nobody to stand 
on the platform of the Sunday-school assembly unless he is a 
believer in the Word of God. It is no place to discuss the 
question whether the Bible is God’s word or not. It is no 
place to debate the question whether Christianity is true or 
not. No man should ever be allowed to put his foot on the plat- 
form of an assembly unless he stands on the platform of Chris- 


tianity. [Cheers.] I say this because I have sometimes known ~ 


of assemblies where, by inadvertence or lack of attention on 
the part of the management, men have been admitted to the 
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platform who ought never to have been admitted there. It is 
an assembly under Christian auspices and outdoors. The 
summer assembly is a place where the Word of God should 
be honored and where Christianity should be recognized. We 
should never fail to send the pupils home with their hearts 
made stronger to face contact with the world. 

The third feature of the assembly is that it is a place of 
education. It is an outdoor place, it lasts for a week or ten 
days under Christian auspices, it recognizes Christianity and 
at the same time its aim and purpose is that of education. 
Many people, when they attend a concert or have heard a bril- 
liant lecture, or have listened to some public readings, think 
they have been to an assembly. These are a part of the as- 
sembly; they are among the things which help to pay the 
bills, but. they are not the assembly. If you want to go to an 
assembly you must go to the normal class for Sunday-school 
teachers, where two or three hundred people meet together 
for the study of the Word of God and for a practical under- 
standing of the work of the Sunday-school. There you will 
find the very core and kernel of an assembly. The assembly 
may seek to have those things taught which a great many 
people want to hear, but in all well-organized assemblies the 
Bible is the central theme of study, it is the Word of God 
which we study more than anything else. Inthe organization 
of an assembly all grades of Bible study ought to be provided 
for. Begin with the little children. One of the most im- 
portant departments in a Sunday-school assembly, or a Chau- 
tauqua assembly; which means the same thing, is the chil- 
dren’s class. Let parents bring their children, even the little 
children; let them be in charge of a thorough teacher and let 
them spend ten days in Bible study, adapted to their needs. IL 
believe it is the testimony of those who have attended our best 
assemblies that the boys and girls, the children, will learn 
more of the Bible in ten days at the assembly than they learn 
in fifty lessons in the average Sunday-school. This is because 
their entire attention is concentrated upon it. It goes on day 
after day, every day, and not simply for one day in seven, and 
they go home from the assembly well trained in it. 

There should also be a young people’s class for young peo- 
ple between the ages of ten and twenty, for the study of the 
_ Bible. When I think of the assemblies within 400 miles of 

this spot and of the young people that meet every day for the 
study of the Word of God under teachers whom I look upon 
in this audience to-day, and realize the enthusiasm with which 
they study it, I say that the Bible can be made a factor to 
young people, so that they will go away filled with en- 
thusiasm. 

We should also attend to general education. The Sunday- 
school teacher must be a person of large knowledge, and the 
assembly should provide for general literature under Christian 
auspices. The Sunday-school teacher needs to study, not 
only God’s Word, but God’s world. He needs to understand 
not only the Book that he teaches, but he needs to understand 
literature in general. Therefore in the true assemblies we 
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have a course of instruction, lectures upon these subjects, also 
under Christian auspices, always with Christ as the very cen- 
ter, always from the very best and most earnest Christian 
teachers, so that the assembly becomes the means of extend- 
ing Christianity in all the region around it. 

There is one thing more, for I am speaking rapidly here, 
that constitutes an assembly. I have said that it is an outdoor 
meeting extending for a week or ten days or more, under 
Christian auspices, and that it isfor education. There is com- 
bined with it veereation. We do not believe that a Christian is 
to go around with a long, solemn and mournful countenance. 
We do not believe that Christians are to get no sort of satisfac- 
tion and joy out of this life. We believe that everybody needs 
recreation. They don’t exactly need amusement, they don’t 
need to have time whiled away, but they do need to have 
something that shall call out the joyous side of life as well as 
the intellectual. I believe if we provided for recreation under 
the auspices of Christianity in a rational and Christian way, 
we should have much less trouble with our young people and 
could hold them to the church of Christ a great deal better. 
Oftentimes parents, who have banished all kinds of pleasure 
and recreation from their own home, wonder why it is that 
their children at fifteen to-sixteen years of age seem to take to 
the world. If they had sought to make home happier, if they 
had gone into the recreations of childhood with their children, 
if they had tried to make life more pleasant and delightful, 
they would not have cared for the world. We want to make 
home happy and the assembly a happy place, and after hours 
spent in study (for we have plans of study which embrace 
every hour of the day, and you would be astonished to see how 
persistent a great many people are in the classes; having paid. 
their entrance fee they feel they must get the worth of their 
money if it takes them into a class every hour of the day) re- 
creation is necessary. As a general thing we provide in the 
evening some recreation, and we try to have the young pecne 
and the old people have a good time. 

Now, these in a general way, as’ hastily as I could present 
them. to you, are some of the principles which should guide in 
the establishment of assemblies. I want to say before I sit 
down that there are some dangers in the assemblies of to-day. 
The real danger is in their undue multiplication. 

1 want to say a word about the multiplication of assem- 
blies. I don’t know of any money to be made, but consider- 
able money to be spent, in the establishment of a Sunday- 
school assembly. If any of you people have an idea that an 
assembly is going to make your town rich, is going to help you 
sell lots, and is going to prove a profitable investment, the 
sooner you get that out of your mind the better. There is no 
money in an assembly. It has its rewards, but they are re- 
wards of the mind and heart and not for the bank, as most 
people who have started them have found out. Just as soon 
as an assembly is started in one place and begins to be suc- 
cessful, the town about twenty miles away says, ‘‘Why should 
we let that town have all the benefits of that assembly ? We 
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must have one too.’? A town near by is more likely to start 
an assembly than one 500 miles distant, because they see the 
benefits of it. I could name a state in the union to-day where 
there are five assemblies within a fifty mile limit. They are 
all weak and in danger of dying, whereas if they had stuck to 
one assembly it might have been a strong one! I believe there 
ought to be a Chautauqua assembly in every state in the Amer- 
ican union. I do not know that L would recommend one for 
Rhode Island and Delaware unless they could take in some of 
the neighboring regions; but in the other states there should 
be an assembly, an assembly that every Sunday-school super- 
intendent and teacher would feel a personal interest in. 

Avoid their multiplication and ayoid tying them up with 
land speculation. The real estate agent has been the bane 
of more than one assembly. The land speculation will fail 
and it will carry down the assembly with it. Avoid the 
worldly spirit in the establishment of an assembly. Some- 
times people think, ‘‘We must get the crowd, and we will 
have anything that will bring the crowd.’’ |! have known 
things to take place in an assembly which were done simply 
to bring the multitudes which were a shame to the name 
of Christianity. Let us keep our standards high, and in 
the name of Jesus Christ set up our banner. If we keep 
our standards high, we are far more likely to succeed in the 
long run than when we lower them. There is not a success- 
ful assembly in the United States of America, or as far as 
I know, on the American continent, which has its gates 
open on Sunday with a program. It has been tried, and it 
was a failure. If the assembly is located in a town where 
the people have got to go out and in, then have no program 
on Sundays. Announce on every piece of paper which the 
assembly prints that no public exercises are held upon the 
Sabbath. Allow no wagons to come into the grounds with 
picnic people, but let everything be done to discourage Sunday 
attendance. If no Sunday program is given, you will find 
your Saturday will be a better one and your Monday will 
be a success; all the week will be more beneficial to you. 
Don’t break. the Lord’s day and thereby make a failure. 
I believe if a few Chautauqua managers had been on the 
world’s fair committee they could have saved the exposition 
the loss of a good many dollars. 

IT am glad we have one of. the two men who founded the 
first assembly here upon this platform to-day. [Applause. } 
I want we should all give the proper Chautauqua salute to 
the Hon. Lewis Miller, who, with John H. Vincent, founded 
the first assembly, and with this I conclude. [A. hearty Chau- 
tauquan salute was tendered Mr. Miller. ] 

.  Wriiam ReyNo.ps (Illinois): Dr, Hurlbut is a Sunday- 
school man and I want to ask him whether he considers the 
Chautauquan or any other assembly competent to take the 
place of the state Sunday-school convention, or whether the 
Sunday-school organization in any state should give up and 
merge itself into the Chautauqua assembly ? 

Dr. Hurisur; To both I answer unhesitatingly, No! 
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We want the conventions—the township convention, the 
county convention, the state convention; we want them 
greatly; but at the same time we can have an assembly 
which should be under an entirely separate management. 
The same people may be in both, but they should work as 
two separate institutions. But on no account should the 
assembly be merged into the convention, or the convention 
merged into the assembly. I do not believe in giving up the 
time-honored institution of the state organization. 

WiiuraAmM Reynoups: I asked Dr. Hurlbut that question 
because I knew his views upon it, and there has been this 
mistake made in several of our states, and they are now try- 
ing to resurrect the conventions and associations in some 
states where they thought the Chautauqua assembly would 
meet the exigencies. Let the state organizations maintain 
their integrity. 

PRESIDENT MinuER: I most heartily approve of that sug- 
gestion,and I would like to make a speech to you about an 
hour long on this subject. I now invite your convention 
not to a Chautauquan meeting, but to an international con- 
vention, to meet on the grounds of the original Chautauqua 
some time. [Applause.] Come and see for yourself, and 
then you will be able to judge. That is my speech. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee on resolutions reported through its chair- 
man, Rey. J. N. Lewis, of Michigan, as follows: 

The committee on resolutions would respectfully submit 
the following report, and recommend its adoption as the voice 
of this convention to our generous hosts and to the great body 
of Sunday-school workers in the United States and the Can- 
adas whom we are here to represent: 


FIRST, WHEREAS, The great central city, St. Louis, has with unex- 
celled generosity, with most elaborately and carefully planned details, 


and most efficient accomplishment of the same, made us welcome toits | 


precincts and its homes; 

Resolved, That we most fully recognize the generosity of the city, the 
arduous and successful labors of their public committees, the magnifi- 
cence and appropriateness of their unparalleled street illuminations, the 
evident ability and untiring zeal of all. convention committees, and the 
most auspicious and pleasing fact of a welcome from his honor, the 
Christian mayor of St. Louis. 

Resolved, That we confess our inability to fully express our recogni- 
tion of the hospitable greetings and delightful kindness everywhere 
manifested toward the members of this convention, in places of busi- 
ness, in the welcome to their homes, and in that carefulness of detail 
that has guaranteed a committee of efficient workers for every matter 
pertaining to our comfort, business,or pleasure; especially remembering 
the reception and enter tainment committee. 

Resolved, That we fully recognize and heartily appreciate the 
thoughtful care for, and assistance rendered to the delegates by the 
provisions of the corresponding committee, and the generous action of, 
the commercial college in furnishing able and courteous stenographers 
and typewriters. 

Resolwed, That the most hearty thanks of this convention be extended 
to Prof. L. F. Lindsay, of St. Louis, his associate leaders, the organist, 
cornetist, and to each member of the grand chorus, all of whom have 
rendered such helpful, exalting and efficient service in our worship of 
song, and that we desire to recognize the valued and kindly services of 
the pages and ushers. 
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Resolved, That the heartiest thanks of this convention are due and 
extended to the press of this city for their, faithful, elaborate and accu- 
rate reports of our meetings. We recognize with profound gratitude 
the great assistance thus rendered during the meetings, and the months 
preceding it, in giving free of expense such large space in their columns, 
and in their unusual and most worthy efforts to serve the best interests 
of the convention. Recognizing the great power and influence of the 
secular press, we deem this inestimable service thus rendered as espe- 
cially praiseworthy. 


Rey. C.-R. Buackauy, (Pennsylvania): I think we are 
ready to act on these resolutions now and I move their adop- 
tion. 

This motion was seconded, the question was put and the 
resolutions as read were unanimously adopted 

The committee on resolutions then presented the following: 


SECOND, WHEREAS, This is a body of Christian Sunday-school 
workers in convention assembled, and whereas we recognize the call 
for higher training in our teachers and the full concord of all Christian 
people upon those things most vital to the homes for which we labor; 

Resolved, That we recognize the necessity for trained teachers and 
most heartily recommend the organization of normal or training classes, 
and the holding of teachers’ meetings in every Sunday-school. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the home class 
department of the Sunday-School is a most practical and efficient method 
of Sunday-school work, and we most heartily commend its adoption by 
all schools and urge that all state and provincial associations make defin- 
ite and systematic effort to secure its general adoption. 

Resolved, That we most explicitly urge the wider use of the Bible as 
nent book in the class study of the lesson during the Sunday-school 

our. 

Resolwed, That we recognize the need for a wider co-operation of the 
denominations in this great work and urge upon the pastors of churches 
a fulland complete investigation of its purposes, that they may rally 
their forces more largely to its support. 

Resolved, That we recognize the liquor traffic as a foe to civil and re- 
ligious progress, the destroyer of homes, the open enemy of the Sunday- 
school purpose to save the children, the most pestilential curse of our 
land, and call for its utter overthrow. 

Resolved, That we recommend the executive committee to procure 
just as soon as in their judgment it is feasible, the services of an efficient 
aeercist secretary to aid in securing funds with which to carry on their 
work. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the completion of the Columbian Sun- 
day-school Building at Chicago, and in the most valuable service it is 
rendering as a model building and as a center of religious influence We 
praise God that in all the magnificent display of architecture in the 
“White City’ at least one building is erected to the glory of His great 
name. 

It is with deep regret that we learn that the many appeals made by 
our executive committee for money for this enterprise have not met 
with the response expected, and that at least $11,000 dollars are still 
needed, Inasmuch as the erection of this building was authorized by 
our executive committee, and as contracts and obligations had to be 
made by individuals who will have to bear the great burden if we do not 
come to their relief, we therefore recommend that some measures be 
taken to secure at least a part of this deficit at this convention and that 
all delegates and state, territorial and provincial officers and workers 
here be urged to impress upon their schools in their various localities 
the importance of assisting in this matter at once. 

Resolved, That in the magnificent street parade of the Sunday- 
schools of St. Louis and in the festival provided at the fair grounds, we 
have not only an indication of the Christian energy and enterprise of the 
Sunday-school workers of this great city, but an added evidence of the 
advance of Christian sentiment throughout the world. 


Rev. C. R. Buackat1, (Pennsylvania): There is no occasion 
to have these resolutions read over again and I move their 
adoption. 
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The motion was*seconded, put and unanimously carried. 
The committee on resolutions then presented the follow- 
ing: 


THIRD. WHEREAS, This convention has reached through another 
series of years the seventh mile stone in its progress, and for its present 
usefulness and prosperity looks to the untiring efforts, the consecrated 
zeal, the Christian judgment, and the high spiritual purpose of its offi- 
cers, executive committee and lesson committee. 

Resolved, That our most kindly Christian greeting be extended to our 
retiring president for his faithful and able services; that our hearty 
thanks be tendered the executive committee, and its efficient and beloved 
chairman for their unpaid but not unrcwarded services; and to our wise 
and untiring field superintendent and secretary, Mr. William Reynolds, 
whom we most heartily commend to the Sunday.school workers of this 
wide field. 

Resolved, That we recognize the self-sacrificing, efficient and untiring 
labors of our lesson committee and hereby reaffirm our entire confidence 
and tender them our most hearty and sincere thanks. 

And whereas the executive committee have so recommended through 
their chairman, 

Resolved, That delegates from America to the World’s Second Sun- 
day-School Convention be authorized to pledge this convention for our 
fair proportion of the expenses necessary to arrange for the World’s 
Third Sunday-School Convention at such time and place as may be de- 
termined, and funds for the support of a co-laborer with Dr. Phillips, in 
India. 

Resolved, That it is with gratitude to God we find the door opened 
and the means pledged to send to our colored brethren in the South a 
field organizer of their own race and we recommend that the executive 
committee employ sucha worker as soon as in their judgment the funds 
will warrant the expen diture and the proper man shall be found ~ 


Rev. C. R. BuackaLtu (Penn.): I move that we adopt 
these resolutions. - 

Seconded, motion put and carried unanimously. 

Finally the committee on resolutions presented the follow- 
ing: 


Resolved, That this convention recognizes with devout gratitude to 
Almighty God the blessings which have come to the church and to the 
world through the international lesson system. It has stimulated Bible 
study toa degree never before known; it has placed the richest, fullest 
and latest acquisition of Bible knowledge in the hands of the common 
people; it has developed and deepened the sense of Christian brother- 
hood and fellowship. 

Resolved, That this convention strongly affirms the belief that the in- 
ternational lesson system has proved itself, all things considered, the 
most practical for Sunday-schools generally, and for the sake of the 
blessings and advantages secured by uniformity, earnestly urges all Sun- 
day-schools to adhere to it, in order that the international lesson system 
may not be prevented or hampered in making that progress which may 
rightfully be expected of it. 

Resolved, That this convention releases the international lesson com- 
mittee from the instructions hitherto given (see amendment) and only 
suggest that it shall furnish the best course of lessons possible for the 
remainder of its term of existence, trusting to the wise judgment of 
the committee to give a full quota of temperance and missionary lessons. 


J. J. MacLaren (Toronto): Before we take off the re- 
strictions we ought to know what restrictions there are. I 
would like to know what restrictions are on the lesson com- 

mittee and what are proposed to be removed. I think this 
will take some discussion and I therefore move that this and 
any subsequent matters be taken up after lunch. 

The president ruled that without further motion the mat- 

* ter stand over until after dinner. 


(os) 
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FOURTH DAY—AFTERNOON. 


Serr. 2, AT THE FAIR GROUNDS. 


The convention was caled to order at two o'clock p. m., 
by President Miller. Dr. Woodruff, of Connecticut, led in 
prayer, and was followed with singing, ‘‘ Blest be the Tie that 
Binds. » 

PrestDENT Minter: The first business is the discussion 
of the resolutions. Before you begin you ought to decide as 
to the limitation of each speech, ‘and also fix the amount of 
time you wish to deyote to this question. 

B. F. Jacops: The executive committee has other business 
to bring before you this afternoon, and in behalf of that com- 
mittee I move that this discussion be limited to thirty min- - 
utes and the individual remarks to three minutes each. 

This motion prevailed. 

Rev. W. F. Crarrs: I have an amendment on the temper- 
ance question to offer. 

Mr. Loomis: As subsidiary to the pending motion I move 
that we now adopt all the resolutions except that resolution 
to which our brother wishes now to offer an amendment. 

Ray. C. R. Buackauu, (Pennsylvania): I hope the conven- 
tion will agree to take these sertatim, in order that we may 
come at it right. I object to part of the second resolution, 
and I object to it on the same ground precisely as I objected 
at the Denver meeting when-we were called upon there to 
adopt a new series of lessons as against the international les- 
sons. I took the ground there that we needed no such motion 
and I take that ground here to-day. My motion is to strike 
out from the resolution the following: ‘‘ And for the sake of 
the blessings and advantages secured by uniformity, earnestly 
urges all Sunday-schools to adhere to it.’’, My main reason is 
that this is a free country and we cannot compel people to 
take what they do not want. 

Dr. Blackall’s amendment was seconded, and on motion 
of Rey. Dr. Worden was laid on the table. 

PRESIDENT MinteER: The question before us is on the 
adoption of the resolution, except the one referring to the re- 
strictions. Those in favor of this motion say ‘‘ Aye.” 

The motion was carried. 

: PRESIDENT MruuER: We have got Gore to one resolution. 
We better have that read. 

Rev. W. EF. Crarts, (Pennsylvania): The resolution to 
which I propose to offer an amendment is this: 

Resolved, That this convention releases the international lesson com- 
mittee from the instructions hitherto given and only suggest that it shall 
furnish the best course of lessons possible for the remainder of its term 


of existence, trusting to the wise judgment of the commputtge to givea full 
quota of temperance and missionary lessons. 7 
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I propose to amend this resolution by striking out certain 
words so that the resolution shall read: 

Resolved, That this convention releases the international lesson 
committee from the instructions hitherto given except that the unani- 
mous action of the Pittsburgh convention on temperance lessons, based 
onthe unanimous recommendation of the executive committee, shall 
remain in force. 

The resolution of Mr. Crafts was duly seconded, and the 
chair stated that the question was before the convention for 
consideration. 


Mr. Loomis: This comes from the committee and needs 
no amendment. He speaks for the committee. 

Rey. W. F. Crarrs: No, sir; I speak for myself. I have 
talked with the friends of temperance—we are all the friends 
of temperance, only some are more active in temperance or- 
ganizations, and we don’t want toraise any antagonism among 
them. For myself I would be content with the phraseology 
of the resolution originally, trusting it to the committee, but 
Iam confident we would be misunderstood if we should use 
that phraseology, for it would be thought that we were in some 
way lowering the standard. We must remember that our good 
friends of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, have 
no representative here, so it seems to me we cannot afford to 
allow any phraseology to come in to make any such impres- 
sion on the public. At Pittsburgh the matter was thoroughly 
gone over and at last there came to be a unanimous action in 
which the executive committee’s unanimous recommendation 
- was adopted. That means we have four temperance lessons a 
year. It was thoroughly discussed and unanimously carried. 
It seems to me we ought not to change the matter in that re- 
spect, at any rate at this time, and magnify the chances of 
further criticisms on the lessons. We cannot afford to be put 
in the position of lowering our flag in the eyes of the friends 
of temperance. I hope we shall be willing to make this ex- 
ception and hold to the unanimous action obtained after so 
long a conflict in one of the most earnest agitations ever held 
in this international association. Let us hold to that standard 
to-day and unanimously agree upon it. [Applause. | 

Rev. Mr. Minner (Kansas): Let us take it for granted that 
all the membersof this international Sunday-school convention 
are friends of temperance. With all my heart I am in favor 
of retaining the action of the Pittsburgh convention. I think 
it would be a serious matter, and taken as a piece of bad faith 
if we were to do otherwise at this particular time. Youshould 
not make any change in that subject without giving the 
Christian people of this country notice about it. I want to 
say a word as president of the Kansas State Temperance 
Union and as a pastor in our state, I have found it profitable 
to send to the people of our state suggestions in connection 
with the systematic temperance lessons, and this has been of 
inestimable benefit to the cause of temperance in our state. I 
am convinced, with all respect fo my brethren, that if we re- 
move these restrictions from the committee it will convey the 
idea of lowering the standard. Let us not do it. 


’ 
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Mr. Loomis: I desire to ask Brother Crafts if he is ‘not 
satisfied to have the four temperance lessons a year, allowing 
the committee to designate where, they shall come in the 
course. : 

Rey. W. F. Crarts: So faras I am concerned myself I 
would be perfectly willing to have four lessons a year without 
limitations. I only wish to say to the public, we are not going 
to make any changes, weare not going back on that platform 


which was achieved after so much struggle at Pittsburgh. 


J. J. MACLAREN (Ont.): Mr. President, I believe the whole 
clamor to free the lesson committee from ‘‘shackles’’ and ‘‘re- 
strictions’”’ is based upon a misconception. If they are bound, 
they themselves forged the chains. The satisfactory settle- 
Inent of the temperance question at the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion was founded upon a suggestion of the lesson committee 
itself, acted upon by a unanimous recommendation from the 
international executive, which was unanimously adopted by 
the convention. If they are prisoners, they are like the Pope 
in the Vatican, their own jailers. [Laughter.} A Missouri 
delegate said yesterday that the Pittsburgh meeting was un-* 
duly influenced by an outsider, Miss Willard. Even if this 
were true, would it be manly in us, when she is now across 
the Atlantic seeking to recruit her shattered health—would it 
be manly in us, behind her back, to violate the agreement 
then so happily reached? There has been no demand for any 
change. At Pittsburgh a lesson committee was appointed for 
six years, and no change should be made in the middle of the 
term. Wemay have the power, Ido not think we have the 
right. Another point applicable tomy own province. On the 
first of January next we have a popular vote on prohibition. 
If the report as brought in Le adopted, you will put a tremen- 
dous weapon in the hands of our enemies. They will say, 
and with some show of reason, that four temperance lessons a 
year could not) be found in the Bible, and that in consequence 
the Pittsburgh program had to be abandoned. Such action 
would cost us thousands of votes. Fellow delegates, let us 
take no retrograde step; let us stand by the settlement so hap- 
pily arrived at, and let us maintain some show of consistency. 

Mr. Meies (Indiana): If there is any possible danger of 
lowering that standard, even a quarter of an inch, I would 
say, ‘‘Don’t do it.”’ 

' Mrs. Perxrys (Nebraska): I want to say that with all my 
heart J thank the gentleman who preceded the gentleman 
who has just spoken for giving me an explanation that I have 
longed to have all the morning. [stand for temperance and 
prohibition and belong to the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and I helped to pass these resolutions referred to 


‘at Pittsburgh. There is no restriction implied, none that I 


ean find. Let us have four temperance lessons, and let us 
not misconstrue the resolutions passed at Pittsburgh. The 
committee is under no restriction in regard to temperance les- 
sons. We simply agreed to accept a selection of such lessons 
for 1892 with the understanding that the plan would prevail in 
he new lesson committee, and that is all we did do. I be- 
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lieve in the lesson committee. We have on it asgrand teni- 
perance menas arein the United States, and we can trust 
them. Yet, if they felt under restrictions, I would say, 
“Hold them there,’’ because, as Dr. Crafts said, ‘*Let us take 
no backward step.”’ I am glad they are under no restric- 
tions, and I have no desire to place them there. é 

Dr. JoHN Ports (Ontario): As a member of the lesson 
committee. I wish to say a word or two on this point. We 
reached an honorable understanding at Pittsburgh in relation 
to this temperance question, and I feel that for the present 
course of lessons we must carry out the instructions of the 
Pittsburgh convention. I know not how it is with the W. C. 
T. U. in the United States, but I know that the Sunday-school 
cause has no better friends than the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of the Dominion of Canada. If this conven- 
tion instruct the committee other than according to the in- 
structions given at Pittsburgh, it would be a distinct and 
definite blow to the great temperance cause on this North 

American continent. 

: Rev. Geo. Scorr (S. D.): Asa member of the committee 
to which these resolutions were referred, I don’t want to go 
away from this convention with any possible imputation 
placed upon me of any step backward. I am for anything, 
whether through instructions to the committee or in any other 
shape, which will express our utter abhorrence of the liquor 
traffic. We want no stepping back from the position that was 
taken in the Pittsburgh convention. 

B. F. Jacoss: Two things should be borne in mind; one 
is the idea which is underneath this resolution. It is not par- 
ticularly the temperance question, but the wish of freeing the 
committee from limitations, that it might not be compelled 
to do what under the old instruction they thought they would 
have to do in the selection of the lessons. If the committee 
saw that it could make some little change, they could do it, 
not having anything to do with the temperance question. For 


the temperance question, let me say that for ten years this _ 


whole country was witness of the differences between the 
brethren in our Sunday-school conventions on the one side and 
the friends of temperance on the other side, discussing this 
question, sometimes with heat and almost with passion. At 
Pittsburgh, by the matchless grace of God, who is sufficient 
for all our needs, and whe came to us in marvelous power 
there, we came to a wonderfully unanimous expression, which 
to my mind was one of the most magnificent things ever seen 
in apublic assembly. Will you ever forget the moment when 
Miss Willard was made a member of this convention by accla- 
mation that she might offer the resolution of unanimity? 
Since that day throughout this country there has been the 
peace of God in our Sunday-schools on this question. The 
ladies have met me during the months, and said: ‘‘We are 
charmed with the present condition of things; do you believe 
there will come up in the St. Louis convention any matter to 
disturb it?’ Isaid: ‘‘I do not believe it, I cannot believe it, 
I will not believe it, and I say to you now, you need have no 


ty 
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fears whatever on that account.’’ [Applause.] I feel in 
honor bound by that, and as your representative, if I was mis- 
taken in binding you then, I am sorry I spoke; but if I was 
mistaken, I do not think I can occupy the position of chair- 
man of the committee any longer. [am not willing to appear 
to be two-faced or to be in any way a party to anything which 
looks two ways. I think this resolution ought not to be 
changed. Vote as you please about the rest, but in all honor 
and fairness, in Christian integrity, and above all in that 
peace which is so dear to all our hearts, we ought to be unan- 
imous on this question. [Applause. ] 

Wii1am Ranpourn (Missouri): I believe in the words 
which have been spoken in regard to the unanimity of the 
Sunday-school people on the question of temperance. The 
question which has come before us distinctly is in regard to 
releasing the lesson committee from all restrictions. I sup- 
pose if we are to carry out the spirit of that resolution, it 
means not only temperance, but everything else. We can 
bring in other things in the future, and in the minds of those 
who offer them they will be just as important as the question 
of temperance. I have confidence in the present committee, 
and I believe that they will do justice to the question of tem- 
perance. Ido not want to have them hampered by instruc- 
tions from this convention. 

The President announced expiration of time, and stated 
that the question before the house was on the amendment, 

The amendment was adopted. 

- The President then put the question on the adoption of the 
resolution as amended, and declared it adopted. 

It was moved and seconded that the adoption of said reso- 
lution be made unanimous. 

Tue Presipent: The motion is made to make it unani- 
mous. Those in favor stand. 

(President declared the motion carried, and the resolution 
unanimously adopted.) 

It was then moved, seconded and unanimously carried to 
adopt the resolutions as a whole. 


The convention next proceeded to the selection of a place 
for the next international meeting. ‘ 

On motion of Mr» William Reynolds, duly seconded, the 
convention ordered that the nominations be made by naming 
the place without speeches. 

Boston and Montreal were named. 

President Miller invited the convention to meet at Chau- 
tauqua. - 

W. N. HartsHorn (Massachusetts): In behalf of the 
Montreal delegation I ask that my friend from Canada, Mr. 
Leet, and a member of our delegation, each have one minute 
to extend the invitation. 

On motion of Rey. George Scott, of South Dakota, duly 
seconded, the convention reconsidered its order to have no 
speeches in connection with the naming of locations, 
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On motion of Mr. Ferriss, duly seconded, the conyention 
agreed to allow each speaker three minutes. 

W. N. Hartsnorn (Boston): It is not because we like 
Montreal less, but Boston more; it is not that Montreal needs 
this convention less, but New England needs it more, that we 
urge Boston.. 

New England has never received this convention. » Canada 
received it in 1881. Boston, Massachusetts and all New Eng- 
land are not as large as Missouri, and yet it has twice the pop- 
ulation. There is a fitness in taking this convention to New 
England. There are thousands of Sunday-school workers in 
other parts of the country whose parents or friends or rela- 
tives live in Boston or New England; this will be an incentive 
to increase the number present at the next meeting. We 
need you! We want. you! We will entertain you! We will 
make you doubly welcome, and ‘pray and prepare for your 
coming from this time forth. [Applause. ] 

S. P. Lent, (Montreal): I know that my brother, (Mr. 
Hartshorn) means all he says and will do all he promises and 
more too, but we want you to come to Montreal. Some of my 
friends have asked me, ‘‘ Do you want us to come there?’ Of 
course we want you to come there. Doesn’t a fellow always 
want anything he can get that is worth having? Another one 
said, ‘‘ You have had enough of conventions; why should you 
want any more?’’ Because we have an appetite for them. We 
are like the young man who proposed to his lady love and she 
said to him, ‘‘Iam afraid you can’t love one devotedly!’ ‘‘Oh, 
yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘I can love a dozen.’’ That is what we can 
do, we can love a dozen of those conventions. It will be fifteen 
years since we have had an international convention in Can- 
ada. As to the matter of getting there, I think it is easier 
than Boston. The railroads from all parts of the country run 
there, and we have a railroad which connects one ocean with 
the other, and they run steamers to Japan, Australia and 
China, and hence Montreal is an easier place to get to than 
Boston. It will be a cheaper place to get to than Boston. _ 

PRESIDENT MILLER: Chautauqua only invites you, makes 
no speeches. ; 

The convention then voted on the question, the choice fall- 
ing to Boston. 

Rey. C. R. BuackaLn (Pennsylvania); I move that the 
choice of Boston be made unanimous. 

Dr. Joun Ports, (Canada): I second that motion. In the 
matter of acceptance of hospitality, this convention, I think, 
should be as near unanimous as possible. Asa delegate from 
Canada, I second that motion to make it unanimous to 
Boston. _ ¥ 

The question was put and declared unanimously carried 
for Boston. 

On motion of Mr. Randolph, of Missouri, duly seconded, the 
convention ordered that the fixing of the time of the next con- 
vention be referred to the executive committee, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Dr. W. A. Duncan, (New York): There is a matter of spe- 
cial business which ought to come before this convention at 
this time. I have no address to make upon the subject. It 
is a matter of fact, and I shall ask Mr. Reynolds to make the 
statement of fact, and then I will present the balance of the 
matter. 


Wiiu1aAmM Reynoups: I want to present a matter to you 
which I am sure will meet with the approbation of every 

member of this convention. A resolution was read in your 
presence this morning in regard to the Columbian Sunday- 
school building. While this convention is not held liable for 
any of the expenses attendant upon that building, yet morally 
I think we are. In accordance with the action of the execu- 
tive committee, at Chautauqua, the building was erected. In 
obedience to that recommendation, Mr. Jacobs, the chairman 
of the executive committee, signed the contract, and that 
building now stands upon the bordersof that great exposition, 
the exponent of Christian activity in this great nation. 

We would have had little trouble in paying the debts inci- 
dent to the erection of that building had it not been. for two 
things. Hirst, About the time of the completion of the 
building the directors of that great exposition made a fatal 
mistake in opening the exposition upon the Sabbath day. 
The action of that exposition committee sent a chill over the 
religious sentiment of this country, and antagonized the re-- 
ligious people of this country. Somehow or other the Chris- 
tian public of this nation thought we were mixed up in it be- 
cause our building is the Columbian Sunday-school building. 
We had nothing to do with it in the world except to protest, 
in the name of God, against the profanation of the Lord’s 
day. Howeyer, from that minute the receipts for the building 
seem to have almost ceased. 

Second, The great financial stress which has come over this 
country bas had its effect upon our receipts. The result of it 
is that instead of being out of debt at this time, we are some 
ten or eleven thousand dollars in debt. 

My friends, I appeal to you to-day, whether you will come 
to the assistance of those who stand beneath this building, 
and I may say right here, in plain English, that it is Mr. B. Ff. 
Jacobs who is held personally liable for this ten or eleven 
thousand dollars. 

If you think it. was an unwise expenditure of money, let 
me tell you something in regard to that building. I have 
been in charge of the building from the time it was dedi- 
cated, and if I ever had a doubt in regard to the wonderful 
impetus which it would give to the public sentiment in that 
portion of the city and even in regard to the influence it 
would exert upon the exposition itself, it has been entirely re- 
moved. We are holding in that building every. morning be- 
tween 7 and 8 o’clock a prayer meeting at which persons are 
gathered from the different parts of this country, and they 
meet there and ask God’s blessing upon-the Sabbath-schoo] 
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work and the Christian work which is necessary to be done in 
connection with the Columbian exposition. Every night Mr. 
Moody holds a meeting; he sends some of his best evangelists 
there, and from two to five hundred people assemble there 
every night. Souls are being born into the Kingdom of God. 
Last Sunday night forty persons rose for prayers, most of 
them young men. It was one of the grandest sights I ever 
witnessed. We are within walking distance of 100 hotels, and 
there is nota single place of public worship in that imme- 
diate locality; it is a practical missionary movement. Mr. 
Moody has been there twice and has preached there, and he 
considers it one of the most useful posts he has in connection 
with the great and magnificent work he is doing in the city of 
Chicago. Every Sunday afternoon we have gathered there 
from five to eight hundred Sabbath-school workers, not only 
from all over this nation, but all over this world. We had 
last Sunday reports from New Zealand, from Australia, from 
Japan, from India, and a report from every province in Can- 
ada unless it was British Columbia. I don’t know a state in 
this union which was not represented there last Sunday. 
Every Sabbath has been given a specimen lesson by such 
workers as Mrs. Crafts, Mrs. Kennedy, Miss Harlow, B. F. 
Jacobs, Marion Lawrance and other leading men and women 
of this land. If you could have heard the expressions of 
gratitude which have come from those teachers for the bless- 
ings they have received from the instruction had in that 
building, you would have no doubt in regard to its usefulness 
along this line. It stands to-day as the representative and ex- 
ponent of aggressive Christianity along the line of the most 
aggressive institution there is in this world to-day, the Sab- 
bath-school. It is the only building that has been erected 
near that magnificent exposition for the glory and honor of 
God and to show the onward progress of Christian work in the 
world. From the roof of that building there floats a flag 
which means more than any other flag that floats on this 
earth. Upon it is inscribed these words, ‘‘Model Sunday- 
school Building. Jesus Christ, the Lord.” As it floats there, 
kissed by the breezes of Heaven, hundreds of people passing 
by stop to observe it, and it is a sermon in itself preached 
every day in the week. 

Now, then, will you come to the help of those who stand 
underneath this financial weight? Thirty millions have 
been wrought into that great exposition; this building repre- 
sents $30,000 only in money; now, will it not be a shame to 
allow one, two or three men to stand-under this debt, and let 
it go before the public that we, the Sabbath-school represen- 
tatives of this nation, refuse to pay the paltry sum of $30,000 
in order that we may have a Building to represent the work 
we are doing for our Master and Lord? Idon’t believe you 
will do it! I think there is enough money here, and I believe 
your hearts are so in sympathy with the work that you will 
say to Mr. Jacobs and to the committee, ‘‘We will wipe this 
debt off, and you may go -home and look upon that Building, 
which represents the cause of Christ, free from debt,” 
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How many of you will take a share, how many will be re- 
sponsible for any certain sum and raise it as soon as you can, 
not giving you any limit, and send it in to our treasurer to pay 


these debts which are pressing most severely? 
The following pledges were then made: 
Mawoeruces, St: Louis, (for Missouri). .......,.2...0. $100 00 
PREMIO L ONTO ae Qs te cele, succes ots due cites sever on «000-00 
W. A. Duncan, TOLM NERO Kerra les sae poe tet sa DOU ROU 
WeeuNciaroshorn, for Massachusetts:.............025 5 ot 500 00 
W. B. Jacobs, for DAMON Spe vafaustaee tite ss citecas arta on aie te OO OO) 
Mirmocruees, Ot. Louis, personal .i.2.2. 06.5. .0t eee ees 100 00 
A. B. McCrillis, Providence, Rhode Island............. 100 00 
Alfred Day, Ontario, promised before by Mr. Blake.. ..100 00 
Medea Ontario, Additional. ... 6... 0.ads ese as cae 100 00 
lL. R. Hazen, Middletown Conn., for his church ....... 50 00 
VOM TEL) TREN DIE Coy etna (eX) st 6 v1 sree er a Oa 50 00 
Mr. Henry, Mr. Blackhall, S. E. Gill and I. P. Black, of 
Pennsylvania, pledge an aggregate................ 100 00 
ever Curtis, Portland, Oregon iy.f.....5 00s bean ven 50 00 
Executive Committee, New Hampshire ............... 50. 00 
DUP AMIOUNE Ss MUANILODA ca ccc ccs cess cite as bee ce nse tare als 25 00 
Kemeemyamle ya ONGW JeCPSCY soc. c2- ce Sense cca meee ees 100 00 
MME LOU YT VEL ON Ua c2fe.s.cs a a cbatels cis v0 vis Ge Fay ae eles aes 25 00 
Sem MULT CVA TI Alene areca sete oe eie whe shes estes ate Cag Sie 100 00 
ene VOR. LIINOIS. reo eee ee ees eae es 10 00 
mm RNCe SMMIMOIS ..z's sacia 5.4.08 etheadals © she beets bo wae 25 00 
Dr. R. Wolfe, St. Louis, Mo., in addition to what has al- 
BeAr MOC CN OLOMUISOMs <0 be eile) ole vive cot veel a aisle wt duee een 100 00 
Pewee lacknall: PON... ..c 0 scan abs sacs sewn s ee 25 00 
em mrer einige. MANN <0 ao Ae ties ns Soe elegee oa ne demas 25 00 
SEMI VONMOLASIE aka deve yre: bala soe Tignes a metas sale mats 25 00 
MR ESOL MOIS: + toc s-eoc cts mn cide idiots sce dh saab 10 00 
Heheeoore, Grand Rapids, Mich... .....6...2..62.0.3 10 00 
toeeeamonibald..,Montreale. sco. oe teeter ee eet 10 00 
PCL Ss ULMOIS a. ise e aos ots Saas wielle ss ouene wove 25 00 
eve wiex, denry, Philadelphians... 2. ccunssss acne 20 00 
Pe OSC PPer e Py Fe sel a on wea Se ba, Ghanelutan ater s aterooe 25 00 
erik. stenecipher, Delaware... 2.00506... nt ee wee 25 00 
Baer vers:sElazleton, Lowa 2.0.6 .ncn cs oe eee eee feels ee 45 00 
Reems ane ANOLE <. 2.0 ce ca ccoa sete owe y see eee ne 100 00 
SPC AOIMVTOSMMMEGON: . tc os ede ete ere vf claus soa oe b wee eter 50 00 
London Sunday-school Union of England.............. 100 00 
Primary Class, Oxford Presbyterian Sunday-school, 
Pimdndelphia, by T-Po Black.t. oc. .0. See ete nates 25 00 
PMNIMMLZe CAMA LOU Si oor Seats ate uns. oelaeiats, poe Were sia aed the 25 00 
MOM MUTON AN std )s Joe a kice sarneluddls Duta eites Gide Res, ko LOO) 
Lewis Miller, Ohio, additional,..... Sno a ee Na Aa 25 00 
Dre Duneane News LOrk. additional’.)5.s....0c\.. cee + ne 25 00 
Pelinremiitis ier MUO P ROR ltrs ta cotelsctrscratene sacs) s\eislwilc, s. aie oelete ac awer mee 25 00 
Dee Ae SUC yo CAN CAN MA UTS OHIO oi sec nds tne oie a cid wi areteees 25 00 
RAMONE TROLS, pA UtLON AL neni. edie pee ees See ae Oca 25 00 
NicemZen ICIS OlwN GWU AS KAM tessa nin Aves dacgacte es ape ste abeee et 10 00 
Mpiicee OOo mira tiSe NeXaS i. c.cis scare ccc oha dae eee « 25 00 
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Mr... Howard, ‘of Pennsylvania. | oo.-s.ac4 0 vee eee $25 00 
California pled COS oe. s sisiewtawcc.cto.cis oA eause ote eee 25 00 
W.-M: Brewer} Illinois: 2.5. «acceso cost bone eee 25 00 
Mr. Horton; Gash... coat tet s aecenicie ee ae 20 00 


At 4o0’clock p. m. the doxology was sung, the benediction 
pronounced by Dr. Warren Randolph, and the Seventh Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention stood adjourned sine die. 


In the afternoon the delegates were treated to musical selec- 
tions by the children’s chorus of eight thousand voices, under 
_ direction of Prof. L. F. Lindsay, of St. Louis. ‘*This event,’’ 
the Globe-Democrat said, ‘‘took place in Sportsman’s Park, 
immediately across the street from the fair grounds club 
house. The ball park grand stand had been reserved for the 
Sunday-school scholars and members, those especially trained, 
1,000 in number being children, occupying the center section, 
while the ‘young people’ and teachers filled every seat in the 
right and left wings. The delegates to the convention and 
the people generally stood in the ball field, facing the chorus. 
The scene presented was one of rare beauty and significance. 
Kight thousand bright-faced boys and girls, in the picturesque 
variety of summer costumes, are not often seen together under 
such circumstances. St. Louis is, however, famous for its 
monster Sunday-school celebrations, and the gentlemen in 
charge of yesterday’s demonstration were determined to 
eclipse all previous efforts. In this they succeeded from 
every point of view, and the delegates from every state in 
the Union, from the British provinces and England will long 
remember the culminating event of the Seventh Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention.”’ 

Five thousand people listened to 8,000 children as they suc- 
cessively rendered the beautiful airs of the Sunday-school under 
the direction of L. F. Lindsay, and to the accompaniment of 
Bafunno’s band. Half way through the musical program a 
handsome gold medal was presented to little Clara Boss, of 
the Neidringhaus Memorial Mission, she being the pupil who 
by her own efforts had collected the largest sum in aid of the 
convention fund. ‘The choir rendered with beautiful effect 
fourteen numbers, ‘‘Happy Days,’’ ‘‘As Pants the Hart’”’ 
“Speed Away,” ‘‘Send Out the Sunlight of Love,’’ ‘‘Wonder- 
ful Story of Love,’’ and ‘‘Blest be the Tie that Binds,’’ being 
conspicuous for their melody, while the closing doxclogy in 
which the audience joined will ring in the ears of all who 
heard it as a heart-warning, inspiring incident. 


- 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


L. H. BIGELOW. 


Receipts. 
Ce LEONMOIG ACCOUNG. 0c. ccs ches cscsveuterreacscess 
Alabama. . AS Pee ieee Gg pas ..$ 450 00 
Expense ace ount. Bap te reteset ee Ninh Tener cates Ohare 90 00 
Gaionsdo. ap died POL oU ee Seite pt ae Sear Seater 
Sle TES LE ISTH ie a se ee ee a 
Delaware... 5 Ree ee emia LUM Es 
Expense. ROCOUTE mtr on eee ES caer, 35 00 


INEGI: COUP DID « on). seat e ve ys eee Seats ies tne 229.00 


HEMI MSOVACCOUD oes sn. ol melee ecetnces cs oe dae ere 47 00 
USO. 0 ol i en ae a 
“Le he 5, cen OES ee Seo cee IN 200 00 

Expense account........ WR Mi eeracetee ete Min cain cme he 50 00 
SA aso RO sae ens Reh cae Uocae aes 2,272 00 

International Work in ‘92, acount Hamill’s salary. 525 00 

MUELMNCHVED IS UMM GS rie cy ciaPe RL ii doh itso a aistcenbun ar. ste SM Auer 15 00 

E. D. Durham 10 00 

B. F. Jacobs. . BAAR ak Sere nat Ate 2 COOL OO, 

J. H. Chapman .. Teich, Neh. san A aioe eet REE IEE 

UMAR Nhe sac oa 0s oaths en ere ih Flay a TAS PATTI Te ood Soa oats cata 75 00 

SPURL SG) RNY RE gt! CPG ete oe Coo an actie B) « fe Ciara daje'inve Acdenwreretiaes 75 00 

G. W. Moss...... 30 00 

Primary Depar tment Immanuel Baptist ‘Sunday- 

CCL NEED ky TET 0 a gn a 75 00 

MERU ns Si ows dc eh ket edelle pre ciey ay |) COU OD 
Piatt, CX PONSC ACCOUDLH. oi... eee eek alee eee 
NRMP POTTICORY S. osc saw eo akin werla ed's Cale ele Foe 


MG Wa OXPONSE ACCOUNE 2s dee. lee sk eee de eee 
(OTROS "SS 3 yy Ba iP ae Soe 


Kentucky.. a Bae rae el Rie ne Seen he As gear 
Louisiana. . eatin et a WMI ten irre a eam ohegae ae ey 100 00 
"Der SDWNS{= FY CCCTONT Sle 175 00 
MN ac aro e a ke yle vere 2 sane wines tk Meloy Wo are biaeiee 350 00 
RS ARO CROC OUING ai. aia clot «| une wlaicl fiercly siti. ay avionty aay ety vee 25 00 
RMR Re neh Acoust, oaleihvs ME Sw oS Ghee ers SAH a Le 225 00 
MET OTNE PLFA ctiy sy! aks oay ter cicta tii eed Rian Mang ghee Baree o 87 50 
REP TVOLOD UC Se.ic caren. c z Nemlome ee anche cdots atecewisle 37 50 


PREECE MMNI SSUES ests. ie hagas (odes dart Ae angle vs ba Wak Peco 


ALU O WTA. Spates ORS ge Eee er ee 300 00 
BEIM GCL ACOCOUM ci. a. wisiss.s av Mote warts ded aacajate w/b ativ'e Oe We 112 00 
Inline Sf Oia, 9 Wey eS een a 100 00 


PRON SO RECOUNE 5 oh eons be nota eee ee base teee 40 00 


IISESED SSE] OUR. Gn Eee ye Or ea ne ae 160 00 
AIM OO OUIG Sean cle cee ign ss lnbce wees we gtesmeb ee) TORSO 


BOM rae INCU te Cer, act ofa ik woe asad Fs Sie we a staee de CGE aig 300 00 
Robert Rutledge : 75 00 
Mrs. D. R. Wolfe * 50 00 
La Nel SE) SES ES te Bee 25 00 
Geo. J. Cochrane . 15 00 


$ 153 03 


540 00 
30. 00 
20 00 

300 00 


335 00 
276 00 
150 00 


250 00 


4,377 00 
13 65 
30 00 
25 00 

185 00 
300 00 


275 00 


375 00 


300 00 
1,000 00 


412 00 


465 00 


$10,178 00 
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Amount brought forward.:. ..........0.....0d.5 
INTO EUG ANG 0 2 lary <a) caa.g EMER aes ERED ora eee Reise. Sh eee eke Sg 
IN GOLA SISA walsh hare aaeie ee is Mie ete ne ERere a dst es beg ean ee Relies 100 00 
SAW. Wands WOrtlie.s eins sp nates oe i ents ance een 10 00 


New apse 655, ser cae aise tlie» aie tate ess ev Saar 150 00 
HEpPONSe VACGOWMDT tase os tao ceies Salem mmniaa anteriores 25 00 
WY sie) BISHOP ii er cet ith is ive oternapetcleiilar cir iotavens oie nnaeem 10 00 

NOW OL TOV ire ceed Viele ne cake ta ane ve piate AMMO cigs hayes Cree 300 00 
Expense account. . Aish pelt Vann eric eet cs 10 00 
Rev. J. De Hart BENS. ee Ee 10 00 
Bie Ble WV. GSCObbri rc ptroessrae fee ere Sees Ratoni cabeumendiore aetetsicrars 30 00 

30 00 
20 00 
30 00 
10 00 
30 00 
30 00 

New York: 
on, SAOSLORO ose in connie eRe ean § hee ane, eee eee 20 00 
BY SPP OLCOR, ii iecck «hs Maen apres orto era ee eA ee 20 00 
Wie Sie VOLES CH steacls ccueartha nn oats Kracaaite ak emente eie 30 00 
(ASSIS CHAUIMOER ky Cane ooh rot solace ae aha ae) tale ee 200 00 
WA; Dinean. a7. arse: Seb vie Oe a S 8, 30 00 
Ris WV CRR OCs x Acie ss mcrae =| ox Pit e hpaeane ome Rtat eee 30 00 
OnOU dara COUNTY site x ceubl eto sais ni eye ames 17 06 
SHAT SGCLOY). Setins capeltane bile aot ceaar ates Maer eee 30 00 
EPG. FIM DORE GS ooh caer: ope arene alt astatar ater tans 10 00 
FOV 9 Stade oe So Use) OLIN. Boal wcwsvoneschethccietecn ee ee Ramee 10 00 
Sipe ULE le hice MONE Cone eter we aa cathe 4 i 5am Aaa clo 10 00 
PH Acs JRVOL TLS), ace shi heals oid ery Ah Nee cepts ete eee . 400 00 

NOrth Caroling. Sic, ime coc cence ured eet wee ae eee 210 00 
EXPONSE (ACCOUNT AGS. tae es ce cls Bak ceeier come meee OURO 


North Dalkotanc... cats erasis ads Rarer nto bee 

Ohio. : wie waste as ao ate Teice: aids hr shh Pony aera 
Expense BOOOULE Nan os oe tere ie ed ern See 25 00 

UTE OT e eae Abs Reais ah niateds Etter yale tate Mere ates to tee eae I 

PORTS PIV. wees oa re AEE Fee Wea ema eee ah eae etree 

RINO GO ESTA IG. a sibs state lereje sosse lars oiase Seen ele Maar ge Ngee 

South Carolinas... side She sanccays GO RAMA en leo 150 00 
EXPENSE ACCOUNB (4.4 tse gscromnas nate tee chev nea ae 115 47 

South Dakota 

Tennessee....5.... 

FORA 5. see hice boca a ai fe Be eRe ake cree NI or ee Peers 

tah: Ternitoryitcioaret nce tow oss waite seus ee orath ae eae : 

Vermont. SA s Baad coe, «te ae a 
Expense account.. sintaseety tie /Sigs Wee sty nates te ee ee eh 62 00 

WAP UALS 2 oe oi es enc ona cae ak Ruste poe eam: =e 50 00 
ESpPSh se AUCOMINE cvs ap ki rae eae Ra es eee 25 00 


OVS BING TOM Gar co tetantyaaee Colse eat chen nomen ia is eee 
Wiest Virginia... contin dcrcc see ees aeensece abe 
‘Wisconsin, expense account... 2. cess 2 Oe oc a ee ee ee 
DWV VOMITING, seis iaaraldte teks tay Hie Gyo cote ya es ee KEATS tne eae. i oa 
PEGRELO hoi oon nas rents ee ae metre as Oo ek 600 00 
EXXPEnSeACCOUN bes. < hay het cen te ae ots eer ae ee 75 00 
UDO 5. 5S anien Tas cote riches ean I Corea ne ot See 150 00 
EXpense aecounts cyan ae ae eee Ferrio 75 00 
Amount Carried forward)... ;.es 7st ee 


50 00 


500 00 


225 00 


$16,341 91 
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Amount Drought forward....... .....--.----s.65 


AEE SON nce a gp nic cic a Fomor a Fase <n cielo esp 

New Brunswick. . Ph GO An teri e ya es ieee Ae 

Manitoba . erie tne st IE Oe ee ee ee 25 00 
Expense account. PRE a ares «here, er de akin te nee 7 00 


SUE MMMTERRENEIIEU YN oho gk ony allele ee cstes vow nes cateo ee 
Ta AS a ce 
Pe EOSICOL OM 3) Be SCME oc ec cee cence save cecrcbatacte 


Old Subscriptions: 


First ao ren Church, Selma, Ala............ 10 00 
Washington.. ae ; oe Senos 85 00 
MRR ASA =O cHALLS Sale Se Ae ge cin ae tomcat 150 00 
EMER Ee .0. dhe wicis sin ek as wt are vied erste zz cee,  ¥120.00 
LSE hae a oe ese ip Ste PA AEE Ae 80 00 
Miscellaneous Receipts: 
Reports sold. . Berd Says TALS ote Bradbes She wed 42 81 
Advertising in Report.. IE Ae ee ee ie ee waste LM 5) 
Rebate on Reports burned.. ep eet tac a! \aha grey aector.tet te 6 00 
(GG Diid ag CT 2 Zeya ag: 5 0 a 185 00 


Received from unknown source........ .....-..--+2-0+- 
PREM ACE CUD bs. E. JACODS: ccc ee alae vet qe tatenectcn 


SU CUMRUGUAEDYUSOPR et, oad ein che cla cs isi paushiqace tate e'ecuon 


Disbursements. 


George C. Stebbins. Singing at Sixth International 


OLN, GSS Sa Oe cen ee eS %. 75:00 
E. Payson Porter, Statistical Secretary. Expenses 

attending Sixth International Convention......... 26 91 

a ae ee en ey 1 00 
J. Eichbaum, printer. Printing of Pledge Slips for 

Sixth International Convention.................... 3 00 
Harry F. Lee, stenographer. Reporting Sixth Inter- 

MMPAPIBNC CUNY ON ELON ite oe Neleey aot nieces oss ae ae eyes 250 00 
J. Spencer Dickerson. Editing Sixth International 
TTS orogens ee ee a ae 100 00 
James Guilbert, printer. Seven thousand Reports 

Sixth International Convention.................... 856 00 


E. Payson Porter, Statistical Secretary. 
Salary, June 25, 90, to Aug. 25. 93, $250 per year, 


MMEME aT 2 MONG NS oo 6 cies «cio ccae wee one oe 791 66 
Postage, etc., to July 25th, '91....................4.- 22 20 
See ENTAIL PHS: DILIS. . ofc css secrscye she eee sic pulp ee tulees 90 25 


William Reynolds, Field Superintendent: 

Salary, July 1, 90, to July 1, 93, $3,000 per year, 3 

ON LIEL ne ong Speier ee See ne Rn a OE ee aR 9,000 00 

Traveling expenses: July 1, ’90,'to July 1, ’93...... 2,910 00 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts 
i Services #225, experises #220, attending conven- 

tions in the South, March 17th to May 16th, 1891. 445 00 

E. G. Wheeler: 


Services at conventions in the Northwest......... 150 00 
Rev. Smith Baker: 

Services at convention in North Dakota in 1891... 25 70 
J. B. Ballman: ‘i 

Expenses at convention in North Dakota in 1892.. 12 00 
J A. Worden: 

Expenses at convention in North Dakota in 1892.. 8 75 
Prof. H. M. Hami 


Services ieancine conventions and meetings in 

South and Southeast, March, April and ee of 

May, eleven weeks in 1802... 0.2.0... yee en eee 525 00 
Traveling expenses on above trip.................. 297 00 


- Amount carried forward.......................15,589 47 


100 00 
150 00 


$16.851 91 


435 00 


$19,373 39 
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Amount ‘brought forward.. /)o0.. t..aeeteskaee $15,589 47 
Services in attending conventions in Michigan, 
Ontario, Quebec, Delaware. District of Columbia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama and 


WeKad TROS. ©: bemkeno. ton? en bat hea eit err 450 00 
Traveling expenses above trip..........2....080e ee 390 00 
B. F. Jacobs, Chairman Executive Committee: 
Shoeber & Carqueville Lithograph Company...... 67 00 
H. F. Lee’s expenses Sixth Convention............ 86 25 
James Guilbert, printer (sundries)................. 416 15 
Geo. E. Cole & Co., printer 4 induc once cee eee 
Si Lindsay..editing Monthly. 22.55. 0s sacs. nas 75 00 
Postage, three: Years ...22 <a rceie sickes: cele ~ al ememide evra 220 67 
MxpressaceNhree “VeOarss cc. i oe oy she nents 70 40 « 
Telegrams, tRFCO VALS)... Ses de eate es pode eas blo 71 51 
Sundry printing pile ors secre Sia oem eel ah aa 134 95 
COMA COUPON tak Gerace ak ee OLE Bitealete ec nisi yaork arated Ole eR 720 00 
Stenographer and secretary... .........c0eceee cece ee 1,000 00 
Mabel Randolph, Stenographer: 
Services at meeting of Executive Committee, 
Chautauqua, Aug, 15-18,.1892..0 0.5.06. d 6: wlan see 10 00 
L. C. Peake: 
Expenses attending meeting of Erogsam € Commit- 
tee in Chicago in 1898............. : 17 50 
Frank Woods: 
Expense attending meeting of Program Commit- 
tee in: Chicaro ln 1898i5 si ahi enon keke anne 58. 25 
L. H. Biglow, Treasurer: 
Sundry printing bills, postage, to Aug. 28. 1898.... 11 27 
———— $19,454 27 
Balance due Treasurer’s account.............s.22+- $ 80 88 
Approved: 


A. B. MCCRILLIS, | Aas 1 ‘ 
Wi He Harn, f Auditing Committee, 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS. 


Presented, but not read, to the Seventh International Sun- 
day School Convention: 


REPORT FROM NORTH DAKOTA, 


EK. H. STICKNEY. 


During the three years from 1890 to 1893 the Sunday-school 
work in North Dakota has on the whole been quite successful. 
While not as much progress has been made as we had hoped, 
still there has been substantial gain all along the line. 

The state conventions have been held annually and well at- 
tended. Much interest has been awakened through these 
gatherings. Probably no one cause has contributed more to 
the progress of the work in the state than these. 

All of the more populous counties are organized at present. 
Some of these county organizations are becoming very effi- 
cient. Others are not as much so, but are gaining. It takes 
time to get these things worked up in a new country and get 
them on a lasting basis. In time it will be done here the 
same as in the older parts of the country. With so many dif- 
ficulties in the way the work cannot be done in a moment. 

Township organizations have not yet been secured in the 
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state; our population is tooscattered at present for this. They 
will come later, when their need is felt more. 

New schools have been secured rapidly during the three 
years. Not only have the different denominations worked 
along their various lines, but ‘‘union’’ schools have been or- 
ganized to some extent. There are communities yet without 
a Sunday-school. This lack is more often because of no good 
workers in the field than for any other reason. They need 
help from outside first. By and by they can help themselves. 

The financial part has gone a little slow. In a new country 
the people of necessity are poor. There are so many calls 
upon them that it is difficult responding to them all, conse- 
quently not as much support has been given as would gladly 
have been for the cause had the people been able. The mat- 
ter of gathering statistics has been in the hands of Rey. C. H. 
Holden, of Fargo, superintendent of the work the past year. 


” 


REPORT FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 
MISS EMMA lL. SWARTZ. 


The motto of our state Sunday-school association is ‘South 
Dakota for Christ,’’ and along this line we push our work. 

We have seventy-eight counties, and thirty-four organized 
for Sunday-school work. Number of schools, 775. Officers 
and teachers, 5,489. Scholars, 82,236. Total, 37,725, and a 
state population of 828,808. In the state, we have eight dis- 
tricts, with a member of the state executive committee, and 
an assistant, residing in each one. Upon these two persons 
lies the responsibility of planning for district conventions and 
one of them at least is expected to attend the county conven- 
tions held within the boundary of their district, which 
usually comprises six or more counties. 

Our great need is money to employ field workers to carry 
on amore yigorous campaign each year; but this is largely 
supplemented by the different denominational Sunday- -school 
missionaries, who are prosecuting a very earnest and faithful 
work all over the state. They hold normal institutes from one 
to three days in many parts of the state, and as a result many 
Christians and Sunday-school workers are thirsting for more 
Bible knowledge and better preparation for Sunday-school 
teaching. The Black Hills district, embracing several coun- 
ties, is separated from the eastern portion of the state by the 
Missouri river and Indian reservations, but they are separately 
organized, and hold their own district and county conventions. 
They have an earnest, wideawake, progressive population, 
who are making their Sunday-school work felt all over their 
district. 

One of the great hindrances to our work, especially 
throughout the southern part of the state, is the great influx 
of foreign population. Russians, Germans, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians and other nationalities have come to us in large num- 
bers, and some of them have brought in their train intemper- 
ance, Sabbath desecration and other vices, yet we are happy 
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to say that while this is true, it is also true that many of them, 
especially Russians and Scandinavians, are very religious, and 
have their own Sunday-schools and churches, and are more 
regular in their attendance than our American people. 

We are hoping and working to draw them into our county 
and district conventions, that they may receive new ideas and 
see new plans for better work. 

But, my friends, these are not the only ones who are com-— 
ing to our beloved state, for we in South Dakota do not look 
upon our state as the land of blizzards and Indians, but as the 
land of sunshine and the home of an earnest, energetic, in- 
telligent people; who have only a few years ago come from 
somewhere in the Kast. Yes, the Sunday-school boys and girls, 
the young men and women of cultured New England homes, 
are coming to us, yes, even some of the deacons and elders and 
‘“wise men of the East,’’ and strong, sturdy business men are 
coming and making permanent homes among us, and we are 
doing the best we can to take care of them. 

We rejoice in being the first to enter the grand sisterhood 
of states with a constitutional prohibition Taw against the 
liquor traffic, and while we have had to learn by sad experi- 
ence that. ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” yet we 
propose to hold fast that which we have secured. 

We are trying, by the help of temperance Sunday-school 
lessons, temperance Sunday-school papers, class pledges, rolls 
of honor, and every available means, to teach the Sunday- 
school boys and girls that ‘‘the way of the transgressor is 
Jhard’’ in the path of the intemperate man, and we hope that 
by and by we shall have an army of strong and noble temper- 
ance men and women. But above all we want to lead the 
boys and girls to the “Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world.’ We are trying to obey the command of our 
Great Captain: ‘‘Gather the people together, men and women 
and children, and the stranger that is within thy gates, that 
they may hear, and that they may learn, and fear the Lord 
your God, and observe to do all the words of this law.’’ As 
faithful toilers in the Master’s vineyard, we would look up and 
say: ‘Behold, thy servants are ready to do whatsoever my Lord 
the King shall appoint.”’ 


REPORT FROM GEORGIA. 


Mr. B. BF. Jacobs, Chairman Huecutive Committee—Dear Bro: 
Our state is in a first class condition. Very few unorganized 
counties in the state, and in these unorganized counties the 
work of Sunday-schools is largely on the increase. 

Our conventional and annual meetings are held and largely 
attended, much and growing interest being manifested. 

Our comparative work will be second to none in our history.’ 

We held our twenty-first anniversary in May—one of the 
best in our history. Convention second to none. 

Yours in the work, JoHN M. GREEN. 
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REPORT FROM MONTANA. 


B. F. Jacobs—Dear Brother: J have received your letter 
of August Ist. I have written Rev. W. S. Bell, who was the 
president of our state Sunday-school association, last year, and 
who has just gone East as one of our delegates, to forward our 
report to New York as indicated and give same to the conven- 
tion. 

The following is a brief synopsis: 

First. Nine counties are fully organized and in good 
working order. 

Second. Conventions have been held in most of these 
counties during the year 1892. 

Third. Owing to conditions peculiar to Montana, namely, 
vast extent of territory, sparse population, lack of railroad 
communications, the work has of necessity progressed slowly, 
but the advance during 1892 has been very encouraging. The 
last annual state convention was held in June and for enthu- 
siasm, intelligent discussion of modern methods in Sunday- 
school work, and high character of the delegates would have 
compared favorably with the best conventions held in the 
East. Complete arrangements were made for the organiza- 
tion, during the year, of every unorganized county in the 
state. For the first time in its history Montana is fully repre- 
sented in the International Sunday-school Convention. 

Yours respectfully, E, SHARPE, 
Member Executive Committee. 


REPORT FROM TENNESSEE. 


Since our last international convention Tennessee has had 
three state, eight division, and a large number of county con- 
ventions. We regret that each county of our state is not yet 
thoroughly organized, and while we have quite a good many 
more counties organized than at the last report we are not at 
all satisfied, nor can we be untilevery county in the state is in 
line in this work. 

We have not had a regular paid secretary in the field at 
any time, and yet we have very greatly needed one, and we 
hope ere long to have a good faithful man who will take the 
field and do this long needed work. During part of the time 
we have had some excellent work from volunteers who have 
eiven as much time from their various professions as possible, 
and have rendered very valuable service to the cause 

Owing to the shape of our state we have found it absolutely 
necessary to do much of the work ordinarily done in state 
conventions in our three divisions, namely, Kast, Middle and 
West Tennessee. The state is quite long from one end to the 
other, and when conventions are held at either extremity it is 
quite difficult to get a full representation from the opposite 
end; hence, very excellent work has been done in the division 
conventions, and has in some cases proved more satisfactory 
than the regular annual state convention. 

Our executive committee very recently appointed a com- 
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mittee to take into consideration the question of normal work 
and also the home department, and we believe that if we can 
get these two features well set before our Sunday-school work- 
ers it will be of very great value in the general outcome of our 
state work. We have not spent money enough in the work to 
make it as aggressive as many of us have desired. We trust, 
however, in the near future to get the work on such a basis 
that it will be far more effective than it has ever been 
before. We have very many earnest, faithful workers in our 
state, but we have needed all alongsome one specially charged 
with the work to-give his entire time to it in directing the 
various movements set on foot and push them to very best 
issues. Itshall be our earnest effort to secure such a helper if 
it is at all possible todo so. There is large and excellent Sun- 
day-school work done by all the leading denominations; we 
show a net gain of ten per cent. The actual increase is 31,- 
000 and the statistics show at present 4,646 schools; 41,818 
officers and teachers; 302,016 scholars; total, 348,834. 

Forty counties are organized, with two banner counties. 
The outlook is certainly hopeful, as Tennessee lacks only four- 


tenths of one per cent. of standing along with the red-colored . 


states which have twenty per cent. or more of Sunday-school 
membership as Compared with its population. This places 
Tennessee in the immediate company of such states as Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, and, strange as 
it may sound, ahead of such states as Alabama, Connecticut, 
IHinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Rhode Island, 
Texas and Vermont. This is said for the encouragement of 
our noble body of workers, and not to reflect upon great states 
whose labors have been most worthy and exemplary. 

Tennessee lifts up its voice of greeting to all the workers 
in all the states, territories and provinces represented in this 
convention in the name of the Great Head of the church, and 
proposes as our common motto for the future: “More and 
better work for Jesus.”’ 


REPORT FROM VIRGINIA. 
JAMES B. GREGORY. 


The Virginia State Sunday-school Association, composed 
of Sunday-school workers of all Protestant denominations, is 
well officered and doing good work for the grand cause. We 
have not been as successful as we had hoped and prayed for, 
but, in the beginning, we adopted the motto of the interna- 
tional executive commitee, suggested I believe by our worthy 
and faithful chairman, Brother B. F. Jacobs: ‘‘ Organization 
for Evangelization,’? and have been working to that end as 
apidly as ‘possible. We believe in organizations; practical and 
pushing Sunday-school unions in every county. We report 
that while some of our county-associations have lapsed, mainly 
from a lack of local interest and partly from want of means to 
push the work, yet in other sections of the state we have or- 
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ganized new counties, and on the whole our work is in fair 
condition. 

We tried the experiment of a ‘‘field secretary,’’ and though 
we had a good man, the expense was too heavy for our means, 
and we are now working through local agencies in the coun- 
ties. Our plan is to hold annually a state convention, and an 
annual county convention in eac h county, and thus farin the 
counties organized we have had large conventions, and much 
good has resulted. We have representatives in nearly all of 
the unorgainized counties, and hope, through them, to suc- 
ceed in bringing all of the counties into the fold, under the 
blessing of the Lord on our labors. 

Geographically we work under some difficulties; some sec- 
tions of our state being sparsely settled and difficult of access, 
it is hard to find the workers and bring them together. Never- 
theless we are not discouraged, but more'determined. 

We have fine denominational organizations in all our cities, 
embracing all of the Sunday-schools, and through them we 
are enabled to accomplish a good work, 

The Methodist Sunday-school Union of Petersburg, Va., in 
its last report gives this interesting and encouraging fact: 
The union is twenty-seven years old, and has had 2,700 con- 
versions directly in the Sunday-school during that period, 
averaging 100 for each year of its existence. There are five of 
these denominational unions in Richmond, five in Lynchburg, 
five in Norfolk, four in Petersburg, three in Charlotteville, 
four in Danville, one in Staunton, and many others in the 
smaller cities. All of them are auxiliary to the state associa- 
tion. 

Our correspondence shows that all the Protestant denuomi- 
nations in the state are deeply interested in the work, and in 
many sections there is a generous rivalry to excel that is of 
great benefit to the cause. Among our people generally the 
Sunday-school is regarded as indispensable to the success of 
the gospel. Virginia is loyal to her Lord, and a true lover of 
Sunday-school work as a means. 

We acknowledge with grateful hearts the help given us by 
the international organization, especially in the v isits of Bros. 
Jacobs and Reynolds, and pledge ourself to continued efforts 
and prayers, till “Old Virginia,’’ the ‘‘ Mother of Presidents,’ 
shall have Sabbath-schools in every county and township and 
every village in the state. 


Primary Workers’ Conference 
HELD AT ST. LOUIS, MO., 


THurRspDAY, Auvcust 31st, 1893. 


The conference proper met at 2 p.m. in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Mr. Israel P. Black presiding. The audience 
was large, filling the church. The following program was 
given: z 

“The Teacher and the Class,’’ by Mrs. J. S. Ostrander, 
president of the Brooklyn Primary Teachers’ Union, N. Y.; 
“Primary Work in State Organization,’’ by Miss Bertha F. 
Vella, state primary secretary 9f Massachusetts Sunday-school 
Association; ‘‘The Atmosphere of the Primary Class,’’ by 
Miss Anna C. Johnson, Memphis, Tenn.; ‘‘The International 
Lessons,’’ by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, president of the Philadel- 
phia Primary Teachers’ Union. 


At the close of Mrs. Kennedy’s address, Mrs. W. EF. Crafts 
offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

WHEREAS, The international lesson system is a bond of Christian 
union, not only in the world around, but also between the members of the 
home circle in Bible study; and ; 

WHEREAS, Experience has proven that the international lessons are 
susceptible of being adapted to young children by suitable methods of 
teaching; therefore 3 

Resolved, That as a company of primary teachers we earnestly desire 
the continuance of this plan, confident that the international lesson com- 
mittee will carefully consider the little children in the selection of the 
lesson material. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER AND THE CLASS. 
MRS. JAMES 8S, OSTRANDER. 


The foundation of a building determines its perpetuity. 

If we inquire whether there may not be some parallels in 
the foundation of a substantial Christian character, we find 
that early religious instruction enters largely as a factor into 
the formation of a good life. 

Give to the little child the influence of a true religious 
home, add the teachings of the Christian church, and wisely 
cuide the child’s companionship, and we may be sure of the 
result, the future is well established. 

Happy is that child whose lot has been cast in such a 
Christian home! There would be no need to-day of calling - 
together these Sunday-school teachers had all the children of 
the world been thus favored, 
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We are here to consider the thousands of -chi!dren who 
claim the teachings of the Christian church, and you and I 
know that the church delegates most of this early instruction 
to the primary teacher of the Sabbath-school. 

The idea long obtained that it needed no especial knowl- 
edge or preparation to teach an infant class: consequently the 
most inefficient and inexperienced were often assigned the 
task of caring for the little children of the Sabbath-school. 
Happily for the church and the child, Christian educators 
have seen the folly of such a course and are now advocating 
the most thorough preparation, and the wisest methods of 
teaching for the primary teacher. 

The question arises, What should be the qualifications of 
the primary Sabbath-school teacher? Our limited time will 
enable us only to name some of them. 

First. A solemn sense of the responsibility of the work of 
instructing a little child. Shall not the church be as careful 
in the choice of a teacher as a railroad company would be in 
selecting a man to tend a switch, or a steamboat company in 
the choice of a pilot for the vessel? 

Some one has truly said that the greatest work in this 
world is the education and Christian training of the young. 
The primary Sabbath-school teacher’s work, in many cases, 
is the only training for life (and death) the children will ever 
have. Do you say Responsibility? Yes, and we may add to 
that Accountability? ‘‘For God will surely ask, ere we enter 

eaven, Have we done the task which to us He has given?” 

Second. A profound sense of the possibilities of development 
of childhood is a qualification. The acorn planted grows up a 
little twig, by and by becomes a tree; then stretching out its 
branches, and dressed in its green leaves, furnishes the cool 
and delightful shade. In after years it is strong, and has 
powers of endurance against the storm. 

So we plant our little seeds of knowledge which spring up 
at first feeble, slow, and to us almost imperceptible. Let us 
learn from nature, and remember that we teach not old men, 
who are soon to pass away, but the young whose years are 
before them. 

Third. <A true appreciation that the earliest years of a child 
are the most important forits moral instruction. Some teach- 
ers apply fora class of little children, saying it is so much 
easier to teach the little ones. Alas, they fail to see that 
those are the years’in which to make the lesson of truth a 
lasting one. We believe the tendency of little children to tell 
stories is not always an indication of untruthfulness—a vivid 
imagination or an instinct of self-protection may account for 
an untrue statement on the part of a young child—and we 
think it requires a wise teacher to discover the motive behind 
the statement. This is not always an easy task, nevertheless 
the moral lesson must be taught. 

Fourth. A clear insight into the nature of childhood, 
comprehending the fact that they are but little children of sim- 
ple thought. <A little girl once interrupted General Grant in 
an important conversation by telling him’ she had a pretty 
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new dress. “He knew just how to turn aside from the wise 
and great, and say to the baby, ‘‘You have; where did you 
get it?” ‘Oh, my mama maked it.’’ Consider, too, the 
child’s limited knowledge of language, often coining words 
for their own use. Little Mabel was taken to Sabbath-school 
for the first time and heard the children sing, ‘‘Jesus is at 
the door; don’t you hear him knock, knock?’ Ever after- 
ward she called the school a knock, knock. 

Fifth. The primary teacher should be a lover of little 
children. Motherly in her ways; patient in her manner; sym- 
pathetic; all, indeed, that God intended a woman should be 
toward a child. Therefore we think, all other things being 
equal, that women make the best primary teachers. 

Sixth. The teacher should be a devout believer in child- 
hood salvation; should lead the child to see that it is nearest 
to the heart of Jesus, therefore not far from the kingdom, 
and should come into the church of Christ early in life. 

Seventh. The teacher is to be thoroughly loyal to the 
church where she is called to labor, for we should ever bear 
in mind that the primary scholar of to-day is to become the 
Bible student of to-morrow, the teacher of the future, and 
possibly the pastor and preacher. 

Lastly, the teacher should appreciate the importance of 
thorough preparation for her work. We cannot deceive a 
child; much preparation is needed for a lesson to be taught 
in the primary department. The children are ever reaching 
out for knowledge, and we as teachers must observe the true 
method of imparting instructicn to them. 


Il. THE SCHOOL. 


In considering this part of our topic, we subdivide the 
primary department into three grades. 

The first grade should comprise the children of five years 
and under. Over this grade should be assigned a teacher that 
has some knowledge of the methods and spirit of the kinder- 
garten, in addition to her general qualification for teaching. 
Here no marked restraint should be put upon the little chil- 
dren; conversational exercises should be encouraged and free- 
dom of movement allowed, so that the little child shall feel 
really and delightfully at home. Little Charley thinks teacher 
would like to know that he has on pants for the first time. 
She listens with interest, and then tells-him that Jesus once 
wore little boys’ clothes. Charley and the class are all ab- 
sorbed with that thought, and teacher leads them on into the 
life of their best friend, Jesus. 

In this department we shall use flowers, pictures, blocks, 
sand and blackboard, and various objects to be used in the 
instruction of the class. For 


“Little children are loving, simple, true, 
Our Father made them so; 
And would you teach them ?—be so, too, 
And stoop to what they know. 
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“Yeach them with pictures, objects, things 
On which they love to look— 
Flowers, pebbles, insects, birds on wings— 
These are God’s spelling-book.”’ 


We name this department the ‘‘Child’s Circle,’’ and some 
of the songs are to be sung as children stand in a circle 

The next grade, or first primary, may be taught as a whole 
or subdivided (we prefer the latter), but think circumstances 
should control the case. We recommend the division into 
sections which may be named, numbered or lettered. What- 
ever be the plan of arrangement, the Scripture lesson for the 
day should be taught by the principal teacher of this grade. 

The supplies should be a sand-table, blackboard, sewing 
cards (properly understood by the children, size 4 inches by 5), 
and have either drawn, printed, or hektographed on them a 
symbol of the Bible lesson for the day. These are to be taken 
home and sewed with bright-colored thread during the week by 
the child, and brought back on the following Sabbath for the 
teacher’s inspection and review of the lesson taught, of which 
the symbol is a connecting link. he ages of the children in 
this grade are from five to eight years. 

The third grade, or primary promotion class, should com- 
prise children from eight to ten years, or those whose intel- 
lectual capacity enables them to read and pronounce ordinary 
words. This grade should be subdivided into small classes, 
with a qualified teacher over each class. It is in this grade 
that the memorizing of hymns, Scripture texts, lesson ques- 
tions, memory verses, and the collection of monies and their 
uses are to be taught. The work of instruction delegated to 
the assistant teachers must ever be subject to the supervision 
of the principal of the department. In this class the stand- 
ard for promotion is ascertained by an annual examination, 
both oral and in writing, that from the grade the scholars 
may pass intelligently, and with a diploma into the main de- 
partment of the Sabbath-school; the teacher accompanying 
the class when advisable. The supplies are slates, pads, 
sometimes library books, and the best child’s paper that is 
published in the land. 

Time forbids us to consider the registry of attendance, 
which is a very important question—the Roll of Honor, the 
seating of the children, the certificates of membership, the 
opening and closing exercises. Indeed, we have been able 
only to Gonsider the groundwork of a primary class, its condi- 
tions and requisites, and the essential methods remain to be 
considered some time in the future. Let us ever remember a 
maxim of Froebel’s that, when little children tire of our teach- 
ing, it is not because they do not desire knowledge, but because 
we have departed from the true method of conveying it. 

Therefore let us ever keep in view an adaptation to the 
infantile mind of our primary class. 
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PRIMARY WORK IN STATE ORGANIZATION. 


BERTHA F. VELLA, PRIMARY SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. , 


A short time ago, while visiting a friend,at family worship 
prayer was offered that the Lord would teach his people how 
to work so as to advance, most speedily, the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth. The conviction has strengthened within me that 
one way in which this prayer of all our hearts may be an- 
swered in part is for workers who have tried any methods 
which have proved valuable to let others know how they have 
proceeded. 

Recollecting this truth, and complying with a suggestion 
trom the committee, the subject of ‘‘Primary Work in State 
Organization’’ will now be considered. I do not present an 
elaborate theory. I bring only a simple account of the -ways 
we have worked, and some of the results we have seen in 
Massachusetts this last year, hoping they may be suggestive 
to those who have this subject in mind and heart—ways that 
can be adopted by any committee, results for which we are 
thankful. 

The development of the primary work under the auspices 
of the association was begun at Brockton, April, 1892. 

A member of the executive committee opened the way by 
calling a conference of pastors and superintendents of the 
city, explaining to them the object of the association, with its 
proposed plan of employing a primary secretary, and solicit- 
ing for her co-operation in their respective churches and 
schools. 

After two days: spent in calling upon pastors and superin- 
tendents who had not been able to attend the conference, 
“house-to-house visitation’? among primary workers was begun. 
The preliminary conference had accomplished its object. In- 
dividual workers had spoken of the calls to be expected, and 
many pleasant greetings were awaiting. Voluntary aid was 
proffered. Introductory notes and company were given to 
make the way pleasant and easy to new places. 

While visiting the primary workers, arrangements were 
made to hold a primary superintendents’ conference. Twenty- 
four calls had been made when the conference met in the 
ladies’ parlor of one of the large and central churches of the 
city, Friday evening, April 29th. All but one of the teachers 
visited were present, and she sent a substitute. After a brief 
devotional service, in which all took part, a talk was given on 
the advantages of united effort and association in the work. 
After this, all felt free to ask questions concerning methods of 
conducting classes and teaching lessons. Many of these 
teachers, although living in the same place, had never met one 
another before, but during the hour they evidently realized 
that ‘‘our hopes, our fears, our aims, wre one,’ and exchanged 
accounts of experiences very freely, thus suggesting means of 
profit.to all. 

The interest manifested, and the success at Brockton, war- 
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ranted the continuation of this line of work, and the services 
of our present secretary were engaged. During the summer, 
plans were perfected to accomplish results more expeditiously, 
and arrangements were made to begin the series of conven- 
tions for district organization. In letters to pastors and su- 
perintendents the secretary requested the addresses of the 
primary superintendent or teacher in each society. As soon 
as these were obtained, a personal letter similar to the follow- 
ing was written to each, explaining the proposed plans and 
inviting each to be present with her class: 

I suppose you have received notices and programs of the Sunday- 
school convention. By request we teach the lesson to a class of children 
as one phase of the primary work. In the larger places the primary 
classes unite in some of the exercises of the Sabbath-school. I hope 
you have been informed, and are planning to have your children attend. 
Let them come, even if they haven’t the exercises. We should like the 
largest gathering of Sabbath-school children the city ever had. Please 
interest them all youcan. 

There is ahother phase of the primary work of which I wish to speak. 
In some of our cities primary and intermediate teachers are forming 
“classes” for mutual benefit. These classes meet weekly, fortnightly or 
monthly, and are conducted in different ways. according to the circum- 
Stances and wishes of the members. Do you think the teachers of chil- 
(Ghi(\.0 CIE ae oe ee would like to organize a class.and can you kindly 
name one to take charge of the matter? 

Iam constantly hearing teachers express appreciation of the benefit 
of association in this work; I feel more and more impressed that every 
city ought to organize and sustain such a movement. I hope that if the 
matter cannot be decided at the time of the convention, it may at least 
be suggested and receive serious consideration. 

Thus we have been able to make ‘‘The Children’s Hour”’ 
and the ‘‘Primary Teachers’ Conference’’ features of the con- 
ventions. 

The primary service, to which reference is made in the 
above letter, is a regular service consisting of praise, prayer, 
lesson and closing exercises, used in the school] of its author, 
and published by the association. In places where it has 
been thought best to use them, copies have been sent to the 
pastors, superintendents and primary teachers, three or four 
weeks before the date of the convention, and a copy given to 
each child, so that the songs could be practiced at home, and 
also sung in the schools beforehand. Delightful, indeed, has 
been the wise use of fresh young voices in singing the songs 
and joining unanimously in the responses of the service. 
Many teachers have expressed themselves to be very grateful 
for the new, attractive and appropriate child songs thus in- 
troduced, and the services have been adopted in a number of 
primary departments. In some places the interest has been so 
genuine that the teachers have brought their classes together 
for a preliminary meeting. By so “doing, it was possible to 
make an explanation to the children en masse, to awaken in- 
terest and arouse enthusiasm. In one city about three hun- 
dred attended the rehearsal. They so enjoyed the coming to- 
gether, and singing the songs under the direction of a teacher 
of music in the public schools, and who is also one of the su- 
perintendents of the city, that on the day of the convention 
over seven hundred children were present to join in the exer- 
cises. 
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After this service, occupying about ten minutes, the inter- 
national lesson for the following Sabbath has been taught, 
The international lesson system has been @ solid foundation on 
which to stand. In many places teachers are very busy 
through the week. Many of them do not have the time they 
desire for lesson study, but having the subject in mind when 
attending the convention and seeing the lesson developed, they 
learn some plan, get a blackboard outline, hear some illus- 
trative story or practical application, which they can take 
into the class.the following Sabbath. This line of work could 
not have been done without the international system. 

The children’s class has met usually during the last hour 
of the afternoon session, the scholars coming directly from 
school. It has been conducted by some leading teacher of the 
place, or by the visiting secretary. This ‘‘Children’s Hour’”’ 
has had several good results. Many older people have seen 
that the children’s services are as orderly and reverential as 
any other church service. The children of small town socie- 
ties, when meeting in such a service, as well as those in cities 
where three, four or seven hundred haveassembled and joined 
in singing, prayer and responsive exercises, are led to realize, 
as never before in their young lives, that they belong to a 
church organization of whose membership they need not be 
ashamed. Interest in the Sabbath-school as an organization 
has been aroused. Ina town among the Berkshire hills there 
has been one gathering of over seven hundred scholars belong- 
ing to the three schools, preparatory to a convention to be held 
in the early fall. 

Another result in some schools has been the remoyal of the 
children to some place where they can be free to have ap- 
propriate exercises, also the introduction of simple use of the 
blackboard or slate in the class. After the departure of the 
children, the conference for all interested in primary work has 
been held. Interest has been manifested in many instances by 
the attendance of the general convention. 

One of the most practical results of the lesson-teaching to 
children has been noticeable in these conferences by conver- 
sations similar to the following: 

‘“‘Where can a Similar blackboard outline for the lesson be 
found?’? A.—In Mrs. Kennedy’s Quarterly. 

‘Where did you find the story that so appropriately illus- 
trates the truth of the lesson?’’ A.—In Pansy’s outline in the 
Westminister, or in Mrs. Wheelock’s in the Congregationalist. 

‘Where can I find the lesson story well written?’? A.—In 
Mrs, Cook’s Quarterly. 

By some such questioning various lesson ‘‘helps’’? have been 
brought before teachers, many of whom had not seen any such 
helps till that time. Besides presenting the various lesson 
helps to the teachers, a most excellent opportunity has pre- 
sented itself in these conferences to explain the international 
union of primary and intermediate teachers, and distribute 
samples of the leaflet issued each month. 

After outlining the design of the international union and 
ways of working in the various local unions of the state, it has 
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seemed advisable in some places to promote the formation of 
an interdenominational primary teachers’ class. 

Thus the seed has been sown in every town of the state; 
the idea is growing in the minds, the desire is strengthening 
in the hearts, the responsibility is resting on the conscience of 
some of our devoted Christian teachers. We believe God will 
give them strength for duty in response to faith and prayer, 
and some of these earnest, noble-hearted women will conse- 
crate themselves to service in the places where they live, and 
become founders of primary teachers’ classes which will bring 
about better work with and for the little people. 

Some have already done this, as may be seen by a letter 
received the last of June: 


Weare still holding our union primary class. We have held our little 
meetings every other Monday evening, and have enjoyed them very much 
indeed. We take turns in offering the prayer at the opening, and we find 
this very helpful, for it brings us into close sympathy. 

We think it good for the teachers, younger in experience, to teach 
the lesson, so we have appointed two to prepare for next week. Two of 
the sub-teachers of our primary department gave the lesson a month ago. 
They did beautifully; I was delighted. I am going to have them teach in 
the Sunday-school some day. 


Last September we knew of the existence of four of these 
‘* Unions’ within our borders. In response to our request, an 
outline of the history, and methods of each, was written for 
the first number of our ‘‘ Record.’’ Some of the distinctive 
features are outlined as follows: 


Boston.—The union, which has the largest regular attendance of any 
in the country, meets at Bromfield Street church, for one hour’s session, 
every Saturday at two p. m. 

The lesson for the following Sunday is taught by Miss Wheelock, and 
whenever possible, the best outside talent is secured to speak to the 
union on different methods and phases of Sunday-school work. 

The union has proved its right to live by its definite influence over 
the schools of Boston and vicinity: and demonstrated the room for, and 
the need of, such unions in every city and the larger towns of the state. 

Springfield.—The hour for meeting is from three to four p. m. each 
Saturday during the year, except July and August. The hour is divided 
as follows: Twenty minutes for the study of the lesson; twenty min- 
utes for the illustration of the lesson by the instructor: and twenty min- 
utes for normal work arranged for primary teachers. 

Worcester.—The sessions are held on Friday. The exercises are con- 
ducted by the president. The reading of the lesson is followed by prayer, 
after which the rollis called and the minutes of the last meeting are read 
by the secretary, and all other business is transacted. A few minutes 
are then spent in discussing methods, citing encouraging and discour- 
aging facts in the various schools, introducing new songs, planning for 
the advancement of the work, and inspecting the Sunday-school concert 
exercises. 

The international lesson is then taken up, anda series of questions 
by the president bring out from the teachers the main facts and teach-— 
ings of the lesson: also the various illustrations which may serve to 
make them clearer, The blackboard is freely used, and illustrations by 
means of objects are encouraged. The ideas of the leading primary 
writers are briefly presented, and a free discussion follows. 

Especial attention is given to the ‘‘golden text’’ as the central 
thought. This unique feature of drawing out from the teachers their 
richest thoughts has proved very successful, and timidity and embarrass- 
ment are unknown in the union. Strangers are gladly welcomed, and 
especially those interested in primary or intermediate work. 

Lowell.— The meetings are held here once a month, and the lessons 
are taught by Miss Harlow. During the canvass of the state, we have 
learned that teachers in other places have realized the benefit of asso- 
ciation in the work. and have established classes before unknown, 
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We also discovered several ¢solated classes of teachers, at 
New Bedford, Chelsea, and Lynn, from one of which we re- 
the following: 

New Bedford.—A primary teachers’ Class, having an average attend- 
ance of twelve, has met fortnightly for three years, on Saturday at four 
p.m. It has been the custom of these ladies to take turns teaching the 
regular international lessons to a class of children which each teacher 
has invited from her own school when she was to conduct the exercises. 

At Middleborough we met a primary superintendent who 
has her order of service printed on a small two-leaf pamphlet 
and distributed to the children for home use. At Lynn 
one primary school has distributed printed forms of service 
for three years. While a similar general outline is followed, 
the material thus gathered and learned by the children pro- 
vides for wariety when desired. At Haverhill, in one of the 
primary departments, the scholars are required to take a 
course of supplemental lessons, and pass a written examina- 
tion, before receiving certificates and being promoted to the 
next department. At Lawrence a primary superintendent con- 
ducts a children’s meeting during the week, which does much 
to instill into the lives of the girls and boys the teachings of 
the Sabbath. Several of her class are earnest young Chris- 
tians, and have been admitted to church membership. At 
Douglas, every Saturday afternoon, a pastor holds a boys’ 
prayer-meeting at his home. At this service supplemental 
lessons are taught, and the usual exercises of a prayer-meet- 
ing are conducted. 

Iam glad to report that devotion to this work for the chil- 
dren is not confined to the ladies. During the year a pastor 
and a layman have begun most. effieient service. The former 
has written: 

‘“*T have taken the infant class in our Sunday-school, and 
am determined to win success among these children, if earn- 
est effort will do it. I shall hereafter be a Sunday-school spe- 
cialist in the ministry of the church, I am sure.”’ 

He has begun his work in that class with earnest purpose, 
much zeal, and good judgment, and with the adaption of 
many of the methods suggested in the leading quarterlies, so 
that immediately excellent results are apparent. At a second 
convention, recently held in that same district, his account of 
his desire to undertake the work in this special class, of the 
blackboard outlines and object lessons he had used, and of the 
great pleasure of the small people in receiving the pastor’s 
special attention was most interesting, showing as it_did that 
consecration to the work and use of simple illustrative methods 
are effective and useful. 

The layman has devoted himself to the work with earnest 
purpose and good judgment. New interest has been aroused 
and attendance constantly increased, so it has become neces- 
sary to build an additional room for the ‘‘babies.’’ This will 
be opened as a kindergarten department this fall. The gen- 
tleman writes: 

“Tam exceedingly grateful tomy heavenly Father for bless- 
ing my labors so wonderfully since I took charge of the pri- 
mary department last fall. I pray that God will still bless the 
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labors of one who would gladly devote aii his time to this de- 
lightful work if he could.” 

Another, who is superintendent of an average mixed coun- 
try school, has established a primary class by putting about 
fifteen little children in the choir gallery. After conducting 
the opening service of the school he devotes himself to this 
class, teaching them the lesson. No doubt these little people 
take great pleasure in having the superintendent for their 
special teacher. We have another efficient superintendent of 
one of our largest and most prominent schools, who has lately 
resigned his position. He said. ‘‘What work and time I am 
able to give to the school I prefer to give in our large primary 
department with my wife. This is the most important de- 
partment. Work done there is foundation work. One of the 
most encouraging features of the primary work has been the 
consecration of awakened interest and abilities which have 
lain dormant on the part of the ladies who, before they knew 
of the published helps at hand, would not listen to the call; 
also the devotion to the work by several who confess they have 
desired to enter upon it, but have hesitated because they could 
do nothing elaborate. It has been an inspiration to such to 
find that in published helps simple and effective hints are 
given. 

The effort-of the executive committee for this department 
of Sabbath-school work has been heartily endorsed by all, and 
sincerely appreciated by many of the teachers concerned. 
They have entered into the plan readily so far as any requests 
have been made of them. 

A summary of details in the carrying on of this depart- 
ment of the work shows very nearly 4,000 miles of travel in 
the state, a recorded list of over 1,400 primary teachers’ ad- 
dresses, to whom over 4,000 circulars, 2,650 ‘‘Records,’’ and 
590 personal letters have been sent. There have been 100 pri- 
mary teachers’ conferences, 47 children’s classes, with an ag- 
gregate attendance of 5,000 children, and many addresses on 
different phases of the primary work in all the regular con- 
ventions. 

We have found some difficulties, but they have been added 
opportunities to learn more thoroughly that ‘‘He is faithful 
that promised;’’ ‘‘And the Lord, He it is that doth go before 
thee; He will be with thee, He will not fail thee, neither for- 
sake thee,’’ are some of the precious words that have a deeper 
significance than ever before. Many ‘‘ crooked places’’ haye 
been made ‘‘straight.’’ 

We have received encouraging words from other states that 
have watched the work with interest and approval. To such 
may not the question be asked: ‘‘Are not Sabbath-school 
teachers of to-day laying the foundation upon which future 
generations of Christian teachers are to base their labors?’’ 
““Ought we not to lay them firm and strong and broad, ‘lay 
them for the eye of God?’’’ ‘Ought not the wise men and 
women of to-day bring their treasures of learning and love to 
lay at the feet of the child?”’ 

Realizing these truths, and admitting that primary work 
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is entitled to a recognition in our state organizations, if may 
be considered that every state as within its borders some 
practical, experienced teacher who is consecrated to this work, 
perhaps, in her own church-home, and who is ready to begin 
in broader, systematic field organization if the way should be 
opened for her. Watch for her! 

Is there a teacher present whose heart responds to the call 
of Christ to feed the lambs; to the call of the Church to care 


. for its young, and /elp them to come into the fold; to the call 


of childhood to train and protect it from temptation and mis- 
ery? Listen! if the call comes; and if the way be opened for 
you, “Walk ye init.’ ‘‘Strength for thy labor the Lord will 
provide.”’ 

Our work is to 


‘Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
- With a firm and ample base, 
And ascending, and secure, 
Shall to-morrow take its place. 


” 


One soweth, another watereth, but God giveth the increase. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE PRIMARY CLASS. 
MISS ANNA OC. JOHNSON. 


After being away from home and out of the work for sey- 
eral weeks or months during the summer, we primary teach- 
ers know how hard it is at first to get back into the harness ; 
to adjust ourselves to the work; to get the wheels of our ma- 
chinery properly oiled and ‘‘ things’’ running smoothly again. 

For a little while our work seems drudgery and we don’t 
feel inclined to include that new beatitude,—‘‘ Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ in our list. Now suppose instead of thinking of 
the good things we have left behind us, we examine ourselves 
and see how much that is fresh and new we have brought back 
with us. Not to speak of what we have gained physically and 
mentally from the pure oxygen of the air, isn’t our faith 
clearer and stronger than ever; are not our hearts sweeter, 
and our aims truer and higher than they were, because of the 
close contact with richer, better, larger lives than our own? 
Because of the atmosphere of beneficence, kindness, and 
love, which we have been breathing unconsciously into our 
lives from the lives of those we touched on every side? And 
isn’t there new life-giving power in our own atmosphere which 
we can give to the little ones whom God has given to us? 

After all, what is the aim, the sole aim of our work for and 
with God’s little ones? Isn’t it simply this—to so bring each 
child’s entire nature into such close touch with Christ, that 
He may breathe His own rich, new life into their precious 
souls? We, you and I, are the channels through which they 
touch the Divine Life. As they come to us Sunday after 
Sunday, with open minds and hearts seeking for new light 
and life, what do we give them? What do they get from us? 
Is the atmosphere of our room pure, wholesome, life-giving? 
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Are little souls born anew there, and little lives lifted to a 
truer, higher plane of Christian living? 

I wish we could oftener get out of our own into some other 
primary teacher’s atmosphere; it would show us how and 
where to let fresh currents of air into our own work. 

I have in mind.two visits that I made recently, where the 
atmosphere of the two rooms was as different as darkness is 
from light, and the difference was not in the rooms, in the 
furnishings, or in the children, but in the teachers; for isn’t it 
true that you and I as teachers make the atmosphere of our 
rooms by what we bring into them with our presence, our per- 
sonality? In one room, though it was nicely furnished with 
all the modern conveniences and bright with the sun shining 
in the windows, we felt as if a great heavy cloud had settled 
all around us, so depressing was the teacher’s atmosphere, 
There wasn’t any light or love in her eyes or face; and not one 
bit of ring in her voice. There wasn’t anything breezy or 
fresh about her, and all the good things she said she killed by 
her face, voice and manner. I watched the children as some 
of them struggled bravely to overcome the depression, while 
others quietly succumbed, and nodded peacefully. I thought 
of our Saviour’s last words to his disciples, ‘‘ Ye are my wit- 
nesses,’’ and as I looked into the teacher’s face I wondered 
what those children would think of her Master, as they saw 
Him in her, as she stood there in His stead, for Him to speak 
to and to touch them through her. I think she saw she had 
failed; that she wasn’t in touch with the children, but I doubt 
if she realized that the cause of the trouble was in herself. 

Some one has said, ‘‘If the sun without his beams should 
talk to the planets and argue with them till the final day, they 
would not shine. There must be light in the sun, then they 
will shine.”’ There wasn’t one ray of light from the Sun of 
Righteousness shining in that teacher’s face, and how could 
the children shine? 

I think it is the good Bishop Huntington who says, ‘‘ There 
is something very affecting in the simple, solemn earnestness 
with which little children look into their elders’ faces. They 
know by an instinct that they shall find written there an 
unmistakable signal of what they have to expect. A teacher 
has only partially comprehended the powers of her place who 
has left out the lessons of the countenance—the gospel of the 
face. There is a perpetual picture which his pupils study 
unconsciously as he exhibits it.’’ 

The other room in the basement of the church, with its 
bare walls and bare floor, was flooded with the sunshine of 
the teacher's presence. The little ones forgot tliemselves and 
their surrroundings completely, and just as the tiny flowers 
lift their heads and respond to the warm gentle rays of the 
sun, so they lifted their little faces to hers, and responded 
with their whole beings to the sunshine in her face, the joy- 
ous ring in her voice, the warm sympathetic touch of her 
hand. She was luminous from the light within, and how 
could they help catching the light and reflecting it back 
again? It is easy to see the difference between these two 
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teachers—the truth came over one, merely over her lips—it 
came through the other; through her voice, her face, her in- 
tellect, her affections, through her whole personality, and it is 
impossible to analyze or comprehend the total impression go- 
ing out from her character through her entire personality. It 
was not what she said or what she did that made the deepest 
impression, it was the woman back of it all. 

When we see somany new methods, new appliances, that 
other teachers are using successfully, but which we cannot 
yet touch in our work, we are apt to grow discouraged and dis- 
heartened, but let us do the best we can with what is within 
our reach, remembering that we must be greater than our 
work, and that this one thing we can and must have, and 
without it all appliances, all methods will fail us utterly. 

To be in such close touch with Christ, to have so much of 
His Spirit in our hearts, that the children will see His face in 
ours; will hear His voice speaking to them through ours, and 
will see and feel His great love for them in all we say and do, 
then, by living in our atmosphere, by their contact with us, 
will little hearts be made anew, and little lives lifted to the 
Christ that He may imprint His own blessed image upon 
them. Let us strive earnestly to be within ourselves all we 
want these little ones to be and then express outwardly, simp- 
ly, sweetly, naturally, just what we are inwardly. 

May we never say a word which has not an inward mean- 
ing, or look a look which is not the look of our soul, which is 
not the flash of our true selves, and so, through the windows 
of our souls, these little ones will catch a clear, true glimpse 
of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THE PRIMARY CLASS. 
MRS. M. G. KENNEDY. 


There is a beautiful picture of a ship sinking in a storm at 
sea. On its decks are crowds of people in great peril. Any 
moment the ship may go down and carry them all with it to 
be ‘‘drowned in the depths of the sea.’’ Over the side of the 
ship is slung a basket which is being let down into a lifeboat 
that has bravely come through the terrors of the storm and 
the darkness of the night. As the basket reaches the lifeboat 
a smile of thankfulness passes over the faces which peer over 
the ship’s side looking anxiously down on it as it goes its 
rough, tossing way, from the reeling, rocking ship. The sail- 
ors in the boat have hard work to keep their feet, their boat 
pitches so. But they seize that basket to empty it. 

And what do you think is in that basket? It is something 
very precious to those passengers there looking out from the 
ship’s deck at the peril of their lives. So precious that they 
forget their own peril in anxiety as to its fate. What do you 
think it is? Is it their fine dresses being saved? Is it their 
bank notes and gold? Is it their jewelry, their diamond 
brooches, their pearl necklaces and ruby rings? Is it what 
shopkeepers had sold to them at great price? 
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When the basket reached the sturdy sailors a broad smile 
passed over their weather-beaten faces. The light which 
hung at the ship’s side and cast its rays upon them did not 
shine half so brightly in the blackness as did their eyes and 
cheeks as they grasped that basket and lifted out of it what 
those people above on the ship had put into it. They had 
looked anxious and frightened till it reached them. Now 
they look happy and grateful and satisfied. Strong, brave 
men that they were, no prize nor reward for their pull 
through the big mad waves and strong roaring winds and 
black darkness could have half so pleased them as did this 
something which they now grasped with both arms. It was 
a basket full of little children. 

The captain had said, ‘‘The children first;’? and nobody 
had protested. Everybody approved. ‘The children first.” 
Yes, it must be so; and they were stowed into the basket and 
swung into the dark tempestuous air over the ship’s side. 
Lips tremulous with great human love suddenly said, ‘‘Thank 
God!” as their straining eyes saw the tiny creatures stowed 
safely away in the dark corner of the boat, covered up in sail- 
cloth from the cold wind and wet of the wild leaping sea. 
“The children first,’’ the captain had said. And so said all. 
Ten thousand times have the crews of sinking ships heard 
such a decree spoken above the roar of winds to ears of men 
and women waiting to be saved, in momentary expectation of 
death. ‘‘The children first.’’ All justice seemed in it, all 
love, all joy, all truth. And they gladly agreed. 

“The children first!’’ That is the order which our Captain 
gives. ‘‘The children first,’’ cry they who fitly wear the 
name of Christ. ‘‘The children first.’’ That is why to-day 
this goodly city swarms with the host gathered from the 
North, the South, the Kast and the West, and even from the 
lands over the seas. That is especially why we are gathered 
at this particular session of the convention. And you and I, 
all want to be of those who hold the ropes, and have a hand 
in saving the children. But we want to know whether the 
ropes are good and firm, whether the basket is of the best. And 
so we turn our eyes on lesson systems that are planned, and at 
systems which may be planned, and possibly let some precious 
little lives pass on while we argue, criticise, and examine. 

There was a dear little fish once with glittering scales and 
bright strong fins and restless tail, and its home was in the 
great big ocean. And it wanted to be wise, very wise, and 
learn things, learn many things. But one thing especially it 
wanted to find out—where was the sea? It had heard about 
it, and wanted to see the blue waters, and swim through the 
great deeps, and discover the wonders of the ocean; and so it 
swam on and on, asking every fish it met where was the sea. 
A foolish, foolish little fish, wasn’t it? To be in the sea, and 
yet not know it! You see how it is possible to be searching, 
- searching for a thing which is quite close at hand. Like the 
man who spoke prose all his life, but never discovered it till 
he was old, people do sometimes go very far away to find out 
what is very close to them. 
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Are we primary teachers in the sea? Are we teaching 
such lessons as will best help the children to be saved? That 
is what we wish to know to-day. The first thing to do will be 
to look at the element we are in, and try with unprejudiced 
eyes to see what it is like. 

I do not feel ready to be placed on the retired list. I hope 
for many years yet to help to hold the ropes and save the 
children; yet for twenty-three years, or one year before the 
lessons were called ‘‘international,’’ and for much of °94, I 
have written and taught the international lessons most of 
them in several grades. Long enough to see two sets of those 
whom I have personally taught teaching in their turn the in- 
ternational lessons. How I should like to take the list and, 
going over it lesson by lesson, tell the incidents which rise in 
my mind! 

Sentiment? Must have been sermonettes, not lessons? Per- 
haps! But if printed on the heart, if built into the character, 
I care not what you call them. I wish I could show you how 
these younger teachers go back and speak of special lessons of 
their childhood! It was but last week that one wrote me how 
she was teaching the current lessons on Paul, and said: ‘‘I 
remember so clearly the last time we had those lessons when 
I was in the intermediate class, and lam teaching them just as 
we then had them. I caneven remember the time before 
that, when I was very little, in the primary department, and 
can see the old room, and the blackboard, and hear your 
voice, and even the very words come from my heart ie my 
mind and out of my lips.’’ 

Surely a system that will leave such impress Canad be 
inherently so exceedingly bad as some would have us think. 
We cannot, however, speak of twenty-two times fifty-two les- 
sons. _Yet in that time we have spent sixty-six months, five 
and a half years, or one-fourth of the time, studying the life 
of Christ. 

Let us take a shorter period, the average perhaps of a 
child’s attendance in the primary department. Imagine a 
child eight or nine years old at Christmas, who has been in 
the primary class four years or since he was four or five years 
old. What has he been taught? 

*90. One whole year in Luke, the child’s gospel; giving a 
foundation on which to build, the story to which to refer. 

’91. The first half of the year we studied from ‘‘The King- 
dom divided, to the Captivity.’’ The first quarter was filled 
with fascinating picture stories. But there was an outery 
over several lessons of the second quarter; and certainly no 
committee of primary teachers would have selected them. 
Why? Because modern education insists that we must never 
say ‘‘don’t’’ toa child, and this quarter was a series of ‘‘don’ts.’’ 
Still I confess I feel a good deal like the child whose papa 
told her she must not say ‘‘I won’t.”” She innocently inquired: 
‘*But, papa, what am I to say when I mean ‘I wont?’”’ I 
should like to inquire what we are to teach when God says, 
‘“Don’t?’’? These were followed by six precious months in 
the Gospel of John. 
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92. Six months of the Old Testament, with which much 
fault was found. But there were such lessons as that of 
“trust,’’ taught by Isa. 26, and I wish I could stop to tell you 
some of the results of that lesson to children of four or five; 
and Isa. 58 and 55; the promise of the new heart in Ezekiel; 
the joyful and simple praise song of Psa. 103; the courage and 
self-denial of Daniel; the presence of one ‘‘ Like unto the Son 
of God’’ in the fiery furnace. Still when I remember the large 
number of teachers in these days who insist that children 
must not be taught about the ‘ Suffering Savior,’ but only of 
the Creator and Preserver, then I wonder how we did dare to 
teach the fifty-third of Isaiah. And I can almost see before 
me now the disgusted face of a lady who with great indigna- 
tion told me how her ‘‘blood boiled ’’ asshe saw a class of chil- 
dren ina mission school taught that they had black hearts 
which needed to be taken away. ‘‘And,’’ said she, ‘‘just think 
of it! Those poor little tots were sent home with a black 
paper heart covered with a red and white one.’’ I inquired 
whether she supposed the children got the idea that they had 
something inside them which was the color of ink. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘she must say that for such a horrible idea the 
lesson was Clearly put and the children understood that their 
own naughtiness was meant, but think of those little children 
who only need the angel in them to be developed, being taught 
such nonsense.’’ As she stands in the front rank of modern 
educators, we who did teach the promise of a new heart from 
Hzekiel must have made a woful mistake. 

The last six months of ’92 we studied the first half of Acts. 
And I pity the teacher who could not, and did not, so teach 
the power of the Holy Spirit in the daily life that even very 
little children were led to walk and live in that power. 

93. The first quarter we had the life of the returned cap- 
tives, which might be made a powerful help in ‘‘ character 
building.’’ J saw a class of children, all under seven, fasci- 
nated by the story of grand old Haggai, as he set the selfish 
people to work. When they were told that the Lord said to 
these little folks, ‘‘ Be strong, 1 am with you,’’ as surely as 
He said it to those Jews, one little child of scarce five said: 
“That’s good, for I am so little.’ During the week he wanted 
to earn some money for some special missionary fund, but was 
told that he was ‘‘too little.’? He said, ‘‘1 guess not; for you 
know the Lord says: ‘Be strong, for I am with you,’ and He 
is big enough.”’ 

I cannot stop over the candlestick vision of Zechariah when 
the children were taught ways of letting their own light shine 
every day because of the oil of grace so freely Supplied. Nor 
the opportunities to teach true prayer which were given by 
Nehemiah’s life. Though since I have been in St. Louis | 
have been told of one who, in talking to a class of primary 
teachers, asserted that little children should never be allowed 
to voice either their wants or thankfulness in prayer. They 
should be, as it were, so en-rapporte with God, there should be 
such a flowing back and forth of feeling that it would be sac- 
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rilege to put anything into words. But I was not enough ad- 
vanced at the time of the lesson to know that. 

Then there was the greatly needed lesson on ‘‘ Keeping the 
Sabbath,’’ which Governor Nehemiah gave us. In a certain 
intermediate department a card-board gate was used, which 
was opened or closed on certain things which were talked over. 
At last the teacher said: ‘‘And the World’s Fair?’’ She was 
not prepared for the sudden uprising*of the entire depart- 
ment to their feet and the shout of ‘‘Closed.”’ 

A small boy from the primary department heard his 
brother, a little older, tell of this. Several months after, the 
matter of closing the gates of the Fair was being discussed at 
the family table, when the little fellow with an air of that- 
settles-the- question, exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, you know we voted in 
Sunday-school to close the gates; of course no one can go on 
Sunday.’’ But I will acknowledge that this was very anti- 
quated teaching. We ought to have known better, for in a 
public lesson before primary teachers a certain teacher asserted 
that the ‘‘fourth commandment was done away with, and it 
was behind the age to teach it to the children.’’ 

What a pity the lesson committee did not know this! A 
list of the commandments which are obsolete should be sent to 
the committee without delay so they may avoid any lessons 
which would introduce them. The fifth may as well be added 
to the list, for certainly it is very old-fashioned; and in these 
latter days the province of the parent is very different from 
what it was when we were children. 

For the second quarter of this year we had three months 
of very hard lessons over which the howl has been loud. Yes, 
they were hard. J imagine Job himself found it hard to learn 
them. But little people do havé sorrows and pains. And I 
have great reason, from what I have seen, and from what 
teachers have told me, to believe that seeds of trust and pa- 
tience were sown during those three months that will bear, and 
are bearing sweet flowers. I-wonder whether the reason some of 
us could not teach these lessons was not that given at a certain 
primary teachers’ meeting. The teachers were asked what suc- 
cess they had in teaching the lesson of the previous Sabbath, 
““A fictions sanctified.’’ One said: ‘‘I-could not teach it at 
all.’’ The leader of that meeting is sometimes perhaps a 
trifle autocratic, and he insisted on knowing the reason. At 
last the unsuccessful one replied: ‘‘ Well, if you must know, 
it was because I did not feel it myself. I am aware that I am 
very rebellious under some late trials in my own life.”’ And 
several others acknowledged that from the same cause they 
had felt that they could not teach the lesson from their own 
hearts. Then a young mother said: ‘‘Can’t you try over 
again next Sunday?’’ and went on to tell how she had .been 
greatly fretted during the week by some things which did not 
go straight. Her little boy came running into the room ery- 
ing out: ‘‘Mamma, where are my trust and patience seeds? It 
is a first-rate day to plant them.’’ In the primary class, to 
which the little fellow belonged, the children had been taught 
that as sweet flowers grow out of the dark, cold ground, so 
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God somtimes sent trials, that out of them we might raise 
sweet blossoms of trust and patience to give to God. And to 
impress the thought a package of flower seeds had been given 
to each child with directions that as they planted the seed 
and cared for their growth they should remember to plant 
seeds of trust and patience for God. Said the mother: ‘‘As I 
handed him the seeds [ said: ‘ Yes; it is a first-rate day to 
plant trust and patience seeds,’ but thougn the child thought I 
was speaking to him, I was speaking to my own heart, and I 
bless the primary lessons which sowed such seed.’’ 

A primary teacher said she could not teach the interna- 


‘tional lessons because her class needed plain practical instruc- 


tion on morals. Yet the Jessons in Proverbs were condemned 
because they were ‘‘nothing but morals!”’ 

And so we come to the current quarter. Surely the small- 
est child can be both interested and instructed by the jour- 
neys of Paul, when like his master he went about doing good. 

The last quarter of this year is the last quarter of the pres- 
ent seven years course. Doubtless many will call these diffi- 
cult. Truly they are full of great doctrines. Strong meat 
indeed; yet plenty of milk for babes, and food that I consider 
essential to their proper nurture now. 

Have these four years of the child’s life in Sunday-school 
been wasted? But after all, it is not what can be taught, but 
what would it be better to teach the primary children that we 
need to consider. 

I do not claim, never have claimed, that the international 
system is perfect. I think no one has more cause for com- 
plaint than those of us to whom it falls to lead teachers in 
their preparation. 4 

Let us glance, which is all we can do in the remaining 
time allotted to me, at some of the objections which have been 
made to the International Lesson System. 

It.is scrappy, leaving no connected knowledge. This need 
not be so. I[t is the teacher’s own fault and not that of the 
committee, who never intended that we should teach only the 
verses which, for the sake of convenience in printing, were 
assigned, 

Children will not study. Again, that is not the fault of the 
system. But it is said, ‘Other systems give the scholars 
something to do at home.’’ I wish I could take time to tell 
you what I know is being done in the way of home work over 
the international lessons in some schools. But these objec- 
tions apply more to other departments, above the primary, so 
we will hasten on. i« 

Too much sameness of subjects. Yes. If you had those same 
subjects to prepare for as many tables as I do, you would feel 
it even more strongly. Yet remember that constant repetition 
is the great law of teaching. ‘‘Line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there’’—a great deal. 

Hard Golden Texts. A true charge. And Ido hope that in 
the future we may have texts which are not simply easier to 
memorize, but easier for a child to comprehend. One which 
may be made the very center and core of the teaching, around 
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which all the teachings of the lesson may be wound, so that 
it may not, as too often now, be ignored. Still has it been an 
altogether unmixed evil? May they not remain longer in the 
memory because they could not be memorized in a moment or 
two? Think of the many thousands of voices who do repeat 
perfectly those same texts. With all our grumblings, are not 
these beautiful lines by Mrs. Sangster true? 


I like to think on the Lord’s day morn, 
Of the hosts of children, far and wide, 
Their faces fair and their brows unworn, 
Who blithely sit at a mother’s side, 
Conning in tones so low and sweet, 
Over and over with patient care, 
Till by heart they know it, and can repeat 
The Golden Text, be it praise or prayer. 


Tor praise or prayer it is sure to be, 
The beautiful verse, a polished gem, 
Culled from the sacred treasury 
And fit for a royal diadem. 
I like to think that the children dear 
Will know that truth when their heads are gray; 
That the hallowed phrase their souls will cheer 
Many a time on the pilgrim way. 


I sometimes muse on the Lord’s day eve, 
When the Golden Texts have all been said, 
And my tender fancies I like to weave 
Over many a small white bed. 
The children sleep till to-morrow’s morn, 
Armed for whatever is coming next; 
Their strength and courage alike unshorn, 
And the sword they will carry, the Golden Text. 


A mistake to have omitted the life of Christ for two years, which 
is so long a period in the life of the child. Perhaps it was. 
Yet, what grand opportunities to teach Christ through the 
prophecies and Psalms, and other portions we have had, to say 
nothing of the constant illustrations which we could use from 
that life. For instance, it is impossible to teach the fourth quar- 
ter of this year without constant reference to the life of Christ. 
I almost think I can teach the gospel detter through some other 
lessons than through the four so-called gospels. Has it oc- 
curred to you that the epistles were written before the gospels 
and the Old Testament before the New? Which brings to 
mind another objection frequently made. 

Too much Old Testament. Withall my heart I plead for the 
whole Bible for the little children. Do not, I beseech you, 
give them a Bible with holes? Of many things the Lord truly 
has said, ‘Tell it to the children,’’ but He does not set apart 
certain chapters or verses and say ¢/%s is for the children. Do 
not let them have that. Iam thinking of a very young girl, 
to whom in a time of the darkest sorrow that can enter a life, 
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I pointed out some of the precious promises of the Old Testa- 
ment. As her tears fell on the open book she said, ‘‘Are there 
many such verses in the Old Testament? Oh, why did not 
some one show them to me before? When I was in the pri- 
mary class my teacher used to say the Old Testament was not 
fit for children. And the next class I was in, that teacher 
said she could not bear the Old Testament lessons; there were 
only stories which we knew all about when we were babies, 
and prophecies too hard to understand. So I never saw these 
before.’’ Teachers, if we close the Old Testament to the 
little children, when they grow older will they not deny its 
value? 

The subjects of the lessons have been too hard. Perhaps this 
objection has been raised more often than any other, so far as 
the primary class is concerned. Certainly there have been 
some subjects that we primary teachers never would have 
chosen; but is the proportion so great as is claimed? And | 
have heard from certain quarters about as much complaint 
over some selections from the gospels which many of us have 
taught with exceeding joy. It is this which makes me fear 
where we shall stray if we separate from the uniform lessons. 

“Do not force the religious development of the child,’’ says 
modern education. ‘‘He must live through every stage of de- 
velopment, physically, mentally and morally. Therefore do 
not teach God the Redeemer in the primary class. Later let 
the intermediate teacher picture the Lord as the Saviour.’’ 

In a large meeting of primary teachers at which I was my- 
self presiding, a kindergarten teacher protested against the 
lessons from John 15 to 17. It was not only the portrayal of the 
physical sufferings of the Saviour to which objection was 
made; but the lesson on the promise of the Holy Spirit 
was instanced as one ‘‘into which the limited experience 
of the child would not permit him to enter.’’ A few 
days ago I went by invitation into her’ kindergarten. 
She was telling one of those fascinating stories which 
kindergartners know so well how to tell. It was about’ two 
little fairies which perched on the shoulders of the children 
and, though unseen, whisp*red into their ears, ‘‘Do this kind 
thing.’”’ ‘‘Say this pleasant word.’’ True to her theory, the 
fairies did not say, ‘‘Don’t’’ do this unkind thing nor ‘‘Don’t’’ 
say that cross word. And it was not needful that they should. 
The children were sent home to, listen for the whisper of the 
invisible friends and to do what they counseled. After the 
little folks had gone I said to the teacher, ‘‘My friend, you 
have taught a marvelous lesson on the work of the Holy 
Spirit. But two things puzzle me. Why is it ‘harder to re- 
member the simple title of the Holy Spirit than the three- 
syllabled names you gave to two fairies; and why the Holy 
Spirit should not be given credit for his work.’’ But she 
looked at me in a perplexed way; she did not understand in 
the least what I meant; she was evidently in the condition of 
those Ephesian disciples of whom we lately studied—she had 
not so much as heard that there be a Holy Spirit! 

Does not that solve some of our perplexities’ Do not we 
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talk too much about ‘‘modern education’? Do we not wor- 
ship Froebel more than the far greater One who taught as 
never man taught, not even Froebel or Pestalozzi? Do 
we not forget the promise that these weighty things 
which are hidden from the learned will be revealed to the 
little ones? In these latter days do we not trust in methods, 
and forgetting the difference between religious and secular 
education, neglect to give that wonderful promise the high 
place, the first place? 

My friends, if Lown to you that I fear the tendency of 
some of the modern theories about little childen, will you say 
that I want to bar progress? Not so. Ido not want to stand 
still. I want to march on. God’s direction is always ‘For- 
ward!’’ Only I want to be clear that it 7s forward, and not be 
switched off on a side track. For the sake of the little chil- 
dren whom Jesus forbids us to hinder from flocking to Him, 
for the sake of the future of our country, for the sake of the 
church of the twentieth century, for the sake of God and the 
Christ of God, let us move carefully and prayerfully. Let us 
take heed that we have surely ‘‘a more excellent way’’ before 
we break ranks and scatter; for scatter we will as soon as we 
break loose from the uniform system, and we will not easily 
come together again. Remember that ‘‘in union there is 
strength.’’ Some of you, working in strong, large schools do 
not realize this as those of us do who work in institutes, con- 
ventions and assemblies. Whatever cause of dissatisfaction 
we may have had in the past, we have none for the next two 
years at least. The course seems to have been arranged with 
thought of the children. Some of the simplest of Old Testa- 
ment lessons in Genesis and Exodus, and a year of the life of 
Christ in chronological order. Why should we overlay this 
with other schemes on the life of Christ, to the confusion of 
the average teacher. 

Iam told that when an army is crossing a bridge, it is 
necessary to break the alignment, lest the even, measured 
tread of so many feet in unison break down the bridge. If we 
want to break up Satan’s forces, let us keep step together, 
with a uniform lesson in every department of every school. 

I count not myself to have apprehended; I am willing to 
forget the things which are behind, if that is best; but I do 
want to press toward the mark, not away from it. 


World's Second Sunday School Convention. 


FIFTH- DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1893. 


The opening session of the World’s Second ‘Sunday-school 
Convention was convened at 3 p. m. Sunday, September 3rd, 
and was devoted to considering the Sunday-school work in 
foreign missionary lands. Mr. B. F. Jacobs conducted the 
preliminary exercises. 

A number of inspiring songs were heartily sung. Mr. 
Jacobs read the 67th Psalm and Rey. Aquila Lucas, of New 
Brunswick, offered prayer. The New Testament lesson was 
from the 24th chapter of Luke, commencing with the 44th 
verse. Following this reading, Dr. J. L. Phillips, of India, 
offered an earnest prayer. 

The key-note of this session may be found in the song 
“Speed Away,’ which was enthusiastically sung by the large 
gathering. 


B. F. Jacoss: It appeared to be my duty, as wellas my very 
pleasant privilege, to take this place for a moment at the 
opening of this service, but only for a moment. It is now 
my greater privilege and pleasure to introduce to you our be- 
loved brother, Mr. I’. F. Belsey, of England, President of the 
World’s First Sunday-school Convention. 


Mr. F. F. Bruspy (England): My Dear Friends.—TVhe 
méeting this afternoon is in advancé of those gatherings in 
connection with our convention which we are thus anticipat- 
ing. There are about it certain features of peculiar interest 
to which I propose for a moment or two.to ask your attention, 
before I give way to those speakers who are to address you. 
First of all, let me express my personal pleasure and my grat- 
itude to Divine Providence that I am permitted, as president 
of the First World’s Sunday-school Convention, if I may say 
so, as the conductor of the first car, to attend here this after- 
noon and slip the coupling iron on to the second and to do 
what duty may be assigned me in linking together the two 
great assemblies, which I trust may be a means of vast bless- 
ing both to our Sunday-schools and the world at large. . 

I may remind you that perhaps the most delightful out- 
come of the First World’s Sunday-school Convention was the 
determination of the friends gathered there to appoint some 
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one who should take in charge the important work of the es- 
tablishment of Sunday-schools throughout our great Indian 
Empire. We felt that there was a population there for whom 
before God we were largely responsible in England, and with 
whom we knew our American brethren very deeply sympa- 
thized; and the determination of the convention was that 
without delay we should appoint an organizing secretary for 
that great empire. He was appointed. He has commenced 
his work, and he is here this afternoon to address you and to 
fill your hearts with gratitude to God, when you hear from his 
lips the record of his earnest labors in that great country. 

There appears to be another very peculiar reason why we 
should be holding this meeting. We all Jove our international 
system of lessons. We all bless God that it entered into the 
minds and hearts of His servants here to organize that most 
interesting method of Bible study, and I: don’t know that we 
could by any means attach a more practical application to 
that most interesting series which we have been studying to- 
gether with our classes, and which are being studied to-day in 
our schools,—I say we could hardly come from such a series 
of lessons to a meeting more calculated to give practical effect 
to all the holy thoughts they have inspired, than will I trust 
come from this meeting this afternoon. 

First of all, I will say, we felt that the choice of an agent 
for that most important field was one of very great import- 
ance. We felt that we needed Divine guidance; and our Eng- 
lish committee made it a matter of very earnest prayer that 
God would graciously point out to us the man who could the 
most effectively discharge the great duties we desired to be 
undertaken. In the providence of God we felt guided to one 
who combined a variety of qualifications, which, perhaps, 
although in his presence, I would be permitted briefly to 
sketch out to you. We felt, first of all, that we wanted some 
one who knew India. We wanted some one who had the confi- 
dence of the missionaries working there. We wanted some 
one who had the confidence of the natives, some one inti- 
mately acquainted with their habits of thought, and we found 
in Dr. Phillips a borndndian. He possesses this qualification, 
that it would be rather hard, I think, to nationalize him. I 
don’t know that you American citizens could fairly and 
squarely claim him, though I think he is more of an Ameri- 
can than anything else, and we thought all the better of him 
on that account. He combines with that American relation- 
ship the fact of having an English mother, a grand thing for 
anybody. [Approbation.] He combines with that the fact 
of having been born in India and having spent all the years of 
his boyhood amongst its natives, I cannot tell you in how 
many Indian dialects he can speak, but I can say that he is 
able to pass from one end of India to the other with a good 
general command of the various dialects, and wherever he 
goes I think he has it in his power not only to make his words 
acceptable, but as a medical man he can touch with a healing 
balm the bodies of the afflicted, as well as bring the Gospel 
message to their souls. So we had in Dr. Phillips these two 
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qualifications, a thorough knowledge of India, and a medical 
knowledge that would always make him a welcome visitor. 
More than this, on every hand we found that he possessed the 
entire confidence of our missionary brethren in India. Wher- 
ever he has gone, to the synod, the conference, or to the con- 
vention, he has received the heartiest welcome, and I think, 
when you listen to his story, you will find that he has been 
able with God’s help and blessing, to interest our missionary 
brethren in the question of the immediate establishment of 
native Sunday-schools in connection with native churches. 
For a long time in India they dared not teach the children. 
We were told that if we attempted to take the youth of India 
and instruct them in the Christian faith, we should be pro- 
moting dissensions among the natives, and that in the inter- 
ests of good government it was very much better to leave 
them to Brahma and to Buddha than toattempt to teach them 
about the Lord Jesus Christ. The experiment which has 
been recently tried (tried by many of your noble American 
missionaries conspicuously) has proved that all these fears 
weve more or less chimerical. There is really no difficulty in 
bringing the childhood of India under the influence of Chris- 
tian teaching. Dr. Phillips’ work in India has been followed 
with interesting results and with considerable success wher- 
ever time has as yet permitted him to unfold his ideas and de- 
velop our Sunday-school system. 

There is one other gratifying fact in connection with our 
dear brother’s appointment which [ know will interest all of 
you. The problem of getting funds makesa difficulty. At the 
outset we felt that we could not send our brother out to his 
new and severe labor without guaranteeing him sufficient 
income; and as we fully believe that the finger of God guided 
us to the man, so we unhesitatingly believe the gracious 
providence of God guided us to the revenue. We have in 
England an organization, which I think has stretched its 
arms across the Atlantic and includes a great many of the 
American young people, known as the International Bible 
Reading Association. We have in connection with that 
association—not ‘‘we,’’ but you and we together, have in 
connection with that Bible reading association an army of 
500,000 young Bible readers. The happy idea occurred to 
our secretary that if every one of the 500,000 would give 
only a halfpenny a year, there was the Indian missionary pro- 
vided for! They heartily fell in with the idea, and there 
sits the missionary of the children of Great Britain and 
America, who bears the gospel they love to tle little ones 
of India (pointing to Dr. Phillips). 

I do not know that I need to say much more in introduc- 
ing our dear friend. I will say, however, I do not know of 
any missionary who appears to me more fully to come up to 
the idea of Paul than does the Sunday-school missionary, 
the man who goes from town to town meeting difficulties and 
oftentimes with persecutions to establish these little juvenile 
churches which are presently to expand, as they have in 
many of your American towns, into centers of Christian 
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life. Our dear friend, Dr. Phillips, is the Paul of India. 
I will not compare him too closely with the apostle. Like 
Paul, he isa little man. I will not go any further and say 
his bodily presence is weak and speech contemptible, because 
Iam going to ask him to treat you to a little of that speech, 
and if it warms your hearts, as it has warmed our hearts in 
England, I know that you will be thankful that you attended 
this convention this afternoon. 

I trust, my dear friends, that the prayers being offered 
this afternoon will be heard, and that the convention we are 
approaching and about to enter may be a convention not only 
manifesting to our own hearts the divine life and spiritual 
power, but kindling resolutions which shall be pregnant with 
blessing for the kingdom of our Lord. We want to light the 
fire, not on the prairie, but in the furnace, where it shall 
develop power and influence for the promotion of our Savior’s 
kingdom. Let our convention be enthusiastic as it may be, 
but let the stamp of the practical be upon all its proceedings. 

I will not stand between you and Dr. Phillips any longer, 
but I will ask him to tell you something of his work in India. 
Before he rises just sing two verses of ‘‘To the work! To the 


yo? 


work! 


THE WORK IN INDIA. 
DR. J. L. PHILLIPS. 


My Dear Friends: For two days I have been sitting here 
listening with great interest to the discussions of the interna- 
tional Snnday-school convention. I am glad that this day has 
come when we are to look out on broader lines and consider 
the wants of the world. I thank the committee for its pro- 
gram and for giving us who labor in the distant fields, an 
opportunity of presenting our work; and I most heartily sec- 
ond the suggestion of my dear friend Mr. Belsey, that the out- 
come of this convention may be the taking hold on some other 
line of sturdy advance work for Christ in Pagan lands. The 
first world’s convention gave birth to the India Sunday-school 
mission; let the second world’s Sunday-school convention give 
birth to another. Let it be a Sunday-school mission, if you 
please to Japan, called the America of the East, now not only 
open but ready for teaching such as you can give. 

I have nothing but good cheer to bring you from India, 
and I have come in the double hope, Mr. Chairman, that what 
Isay may not only communicate information regarding the 
condition and claims of that work, but may also prove an in- 
spiration to Sunday-school workers at home. 1 don’t forget 
that America needs Sunday-school work, for although born 
abroad, as my brother Belsey told you, I had at least twelve 
years of student life in America, and in the cities of America 
I have studied some of the problems that were brought before 
you in the interesting addresses of last week. America needs 
the Sunday-school. The great seething cities of Christendom 
need the Sunday-school, but you will do more and better when 
you catch the inspiration of Him who said ‘‘Go ye into all 
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the earth and preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ I found, 
while home on a furlough, that the churches which were doing 
the most and best abroad were the churches which were doing 
the most and best at home, and this is sol think everywhere. 

The first item of good cheer which I shall speak of is ‘‘Open 
Doors:’’ Weare confronted in India on every side with open 
doors. When I was a ladin India, not a Hindoo or Mohamme- 
dan boy or girl could be found in a Christian Sunday-school. 
I have a very vivid recollection of those days, and among my 
recollections is this. When in my dear father’s study the na- 
tive ministers used to come to study the Bible and I used to 
hear them pray, and they prayed so many times (I never for- 
got it) that the doors might be opened. The Zenana '!door 
was then shut against our wives and sisters; to-day it is open 
all over that immense peninsula of Hindoostan from the snowy 
Himalayas to Ceylon, and from the frontier of China in Siam 
to the Sea of Arabia. How wonderfully God has answered 
those prayers! The door to childhood was shut then; it is 
open to-day, and there are more calls than we can answer 
coming to us from every side. During twenty-seven months 
of actual service in India this time, my third term of service 
in India, I have traveled nearly 35,000 miles, by land and sea, 
on steamers and railways. Remember we have more than 
17,000 miles of working railway in India to-day, helping to 
spread the Gospel. I have traveled elephant-back, camel- 
back, horse-back, donkey-back and man-back, and in those 
35,000 miles of travel I have had a chance to judge, in every 
section of India, of the matter of which I speak. My com- 
mittee in London charged me to look the field thoroughly over 
and I tried to be true to my commission. 

One of the things you need to think of just now is how 
wonderfully English is spreading in that country. One of the 
first things our India Sunday school union had to do, at the 
meeting of our central committee in Calcutta three years ago, 
was to make 'arrangements for establishing a Sunday-school 
journal. What language do you suppose we had to adopt, the 
Bengalee, the Hindoostanee? None of those Dravidian or 
Sanscritan languages would do. The only thing that would 
do for all India was the Christian Anglo-Saxon English, and 
in that language the Sunday-school Journal, a pamphlet of 40 
‘pages printed in Calcutta, (and so far as I know the only Sun- 
day-school journal in all Asia devoted entirely to Sunday- 
school interests) is sent out, into every part of our broad field, 
including Burmah and Ceylon. The language of Christianity 
is going to be the language of India, Let us thank God for 
that. In those months of constant travel it was my privilege 
to meet the brightest and best workers of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, Moravian, Quaker, Luth- 
eran,—pardon me if I do not mention the others—and Episco- 
palian denominations. I am glad to state that the Episcopal- 
ian brethren have helped our. Sunday-school union and heart- 
ily co-operate in this work for reaching the childhood of India. 
They are working very heartily with us on our committees- 
and in the conduct of this Sunday-school Journal. Nine aux- 
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iliary Sunday-school unions in Bengal, in Bombay and Madras, 
in Punjab, in Burmah, in the central provinces, in the north- 
west provinces and in Ceylon, have been organized and are 
ably officered. These are auxiliaries of the united Sunday- 
school union with headquarters at Calcutta. It is indeed good 
cheer that we can find these open doors before us on every 
side. Jesus said, ‘‘ Knock, and it shall be opened.’’ Many of 
the men who knocked have gone to their rest, but the doors 
are open and we who follow have the privilege of entering in 
with the glorious gospel of rightéousness. 

Another token of good cheer is the rising zeal of our work- 
ers. Mind you, I do not say that we have anything like real 
Sunday-school enthusiasm yet in India, such as I see in the 
great conventions in London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, New York 
and St. Louis. We cannot get these large meetings yet, but 
we do have conventions and some of them very interesting 
and very encouraging. The tokensof this rising zeal are wor- 
thy of notice. A missionary of more than thirty years exper- 
ience, one of our brightest men from one of the American 
missions, told me a year ago, ‘I really did not think that 
there was much to do, but I am coming to see that you are 
on the right track in reaching the childhood of this coun- 
try and I bid you God-speed,’’ and he has proved his word 
since by helping us right heartily. Away down in the south 
end of our peninsula, Hindoostan, where I was working a year 
ago, I met one brother of the English missions. I had talked 
with him in detail about this work and we were t» haye a 
meeting in the evening. He said, ‘‘ Really I don’t think 
things are so far on down here in Southern India, as they are 
in Bengal or the Punjab.’’ I had meetings four or five times, 
three or foura day, with the men, with the students, with the 
women and with the children. We had wonderful meetings 
there, they turned out grandly, and then I went away down to 
Cape Comorin on my way to Ceylon. Not many days after I 
was at that same missionary’s house again. The very first 
word he said tome was this, *‘I think your faith was right; 
you had not been gone 24 hours before a Brahmin, a Pundit 
who has a beautiful school of boys in yonder village, came to 
me requesting me to send him a Christian teacher for an hour 
or two every Sunday to teach his Hindoo boys the Bible.” 
Think of that! I might mention scores of such invitations 
coming to our missionaries from all parts of India. We have 
a special class of schools; we speak of it as subsidizing Hindoo 
schools, schools which do not cost us anything except an hour 
or two of service of the voluntary worker given on the Sab- 
bath. We may go into those schools of these learned Hindoo 
Pundits, take our Bible and teach those boys just what God 
wishes us to teach them. So, one of the tokens of encourage- 
ment is that the faith of our own workers is rising in this 
work. 

Another very encouraging token is the fact that the native 
church is beginning to feel that this is her grand privilege 
to reach the childhood of her own country. There are many 
things this native church cannot do for a great many years. 
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There are few native people yet anywhere who are learned in 
the original Scriptures. A very few are sufficiently endowed 
intellectually to stand at the head of our great educational 
institutions. There are very few native physicians and sur- 
geons among them, but here is a line of service in which each 
earnest native Christian may enter. Weare saying to them, 
“Here is your field.’’ I would rather tell a man one thing he 
can do than to tell him twelve things he cannot do. Here is 
one thing that most, I trust, of our native Christians will 
begin before long to take hold of. When the native church 
is stirred from center to circumference, then you will begin 
to hear how the schools are multiplied, and how this great 
area, teeming and swarming with human life, is reached. 

We held a convention in the central part of India a little 
more than a year ago, and I found that a minister of one of 
the English Episcopalian churches was present. We did not 
know he was there. He was wonderfully quiet during those 
two or three days, but we met him, some of us, on the rail- 
way train aS we were going away, and he introduced himself 
and said, ‘‘I got a new idea of my life’s work, and I am 
going out now to work for the children of my country as never 
before.”’ 

We had a beautiful Sunday-school meeting among the 
Friends, the English Quakers, who have a nice mission in 
India. One of the last meetings I had before coming away 
this time was among them. They had an English minister 
who attended the meeting, and took a great interest in it. 
The following Sunday I was at his station. He came to me 
with a beaming face, and said: ‘Since your convention | 
haye started a new Sunday-school in that village.’’ I believe 
that scores and hundreds of these English Christians are 
going to do that sort of thing. They feel they have an op- 
portunity, and they are going to seize it in the nameof Christ. 

There is still another class of Huropean Christians, not 
missionaries, but lawyers, government servants, silk growers, 
coffee planters and men connected with various lines of the 
government service, some of them true, noble Christians, who 

-have not felt that there was anything they could do. We are 
pointing out to them now all over that broad and beautiful 
field that here is something that they can do, and they are 
doing it. At an interesting convention at which I was pres- 
ent Isaid: ‘‘Some of these Europeans, beside the missiona- 
ries, might be doing work for the children,’’ and a gentle- 
man came to me at the close and said; ‘‘The fact is, | don’t 
know the language; how can I manage it?’ Isaid: ‘‘How 
many years have you been here?’’ He was acolonel in Her 
Majesty’s service, He said: ‘‘I have been here thirty years, 
and my language is the Hindoostanee.’’ I said: ‘‘Why can’t 
you have a Sunday-school-class and teach it in Hindoo- 
stanee?’’ He replied; ‘‘Why, bless you, 1 don’t know relig- 
ious Hindoostanee. [Laughter.]| I know every word for 
‘horse’ and ‘house,’ and ‘road’ and ‘brick,’ and all that in my 
line (he was in the public works department), but,’’ he said, 
“T don’t know any religious Hindoostanee, andi! could not 
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tell that little girl that she had a soul nor tell her what to do 
with it.’’ I said: ‘‘My dear fellow, I will make a prescrip- 
tion for you’’—that is part of my business, so he sat down in 
a comfortable arm-chair, wondering what I could say to him. 
I said to him: ‘‘You have been here thirty years; I have no 
doubt you are an intelligent man; you have a good grip on 
Hindoostanee. I won’t ask you to learn the Persian charac- 
ters, but will ask you to take the Gospel of John and spend 
thirty minutes a day for three months with a good teacher, 
and I promise you you will have religious Hindoostanee enough 
to tell that little girl that she has a soul, and what to do with 
it.”’ Ihave not since met my friend, the colonel, but I have 
heard that my prescription has worked well and he has passed 
it on to others. He has located a Sunday-school on his ve- 
randah which meets every Sunday, and he is one of the hap- 
piest men in India. He says: ‘‘I wish I had found it out 
years ago; it seems more like Sunday than ever before in In- 
dia, I do enjoy it so.’’ The children of the neighborhood 
come on to his verandah and he teaches them to read and. 
sing, and tells them about Jesus. I believe there are many 
other colonels, majors and others who would be happier and 
healthier if they were engaged in this work. At one place 
I found an Englishman, the station master of a great rail- 
way. I asked him about his Sunday-school, and I found 
that he had from 350 to 400 children in it, and three de- 
partments taught in three languages. He conducted one, 
his daughter another, and he got the help of somebody else 
for the third, and there the Word of God was being taught 
every Sunday in a rude school house. 

Another token of good cheeris the precious fruit which 
has come to us from the children’s work in India. One of the 
most precious of the golden fruit is the co-operation of the 
churches of India. O, brethren, around this Sunday-school 
standard we know no Presbyterians, no Baptists and no Meth- 
odists. In the face of a compact Hindooism and an arrogant, 
defiant Mohammedism we raise one standard, and that is the 
standard of, Jesus Christ and Him crucified. The children 
are flocking to it all over the land. We are not labor- 
ing without fruit. I wish I could show you a school of high- 
class Brahmin girls in one of the great cities of Western India, 
about forty Brahmin girls. The teacher was a bright native 
Christian, who had been trained in one of the schools of the 
Church of England. I said to her: ‘‘ What is there about your 
school that is encouraging? I would like to tell my friends in 
England and America about it.’’ She said: ‘‘Thirteen of 
those girls are Christians.’’ ‘‘What do you mean? I said; 
have they been baptized?’’ ‘Oh, no, they can’t be; how can 
they be baptized? They are in those dark homes, but they 
are Christians, sir; and if you could hear them pray as I do 
you would believe it. They go home and tell father and 
mother the lessons we teach them, and they pray and read the 
Bible at home, and they tell the family priest, ‘We are not 
Hindoos, we are Christians,’ and they won’t bow down to the 
family idols, and they won’t go to the family festivals, and 
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they are shining for Jesus.’’ I want to say to those children 
here, the next time you sing that beautiful hymn about 
“« Shining, you in your little corner and I in mine,’’ remember 
my girls in India, shining in their dark corner, and pray for 
them. 

I would like to tell you about a bright little Telugus boy, 
away down in the southern arm of my beautiful India. I 
was sent for to examine some men and women who wished to 
be Christians. J examined seventy or more and I decided to 
baptize them. There was a boy standing close by, and one of 
them said: ‘‘Won’t you ask that boy some questions?’’ I 
looked at him and I said; ‘ He is a little fellow and can wait; 
I shall come again some time.” And they all rose and said:: 
“What, not ask him, not baptize him’? He ts our teacher, 
and all we know that boy taught us; he is one of your Sun- 
day-school boys who came up here, and he has taught us to 
sing and to pray. You ask him a few questions and you will 
find out whether he knows it or not.’’ I questioned the boy, 
and was surprised at his marvelous answers to Scripture ques- 
tions. The boy was baptized first and the others followed. 
That was what a boy twelve years of age in Telugus land has 
done for Jesus Christ. 

There are some girls here to-day! I could tell you hour 
after hour these cases, but here is a case that you will not for- 
get. You know that some of our missionary ladies come home 
and, among other things, they tell you how discouraged they 
are when a bright little girl nine or ten years old is taken out 
of their school. They say: ‘‘ We are so sorry we have lost the 
child; we are afraid she will forget all she learned,’’ The 
next time any one says that to you, tell her tocheer up. This 
story came to me in the last number of our Sunday-school 
Journal, which reached me the other day. There was a little 
girl ten years old in one of our schools. She was taken away 
and married to a man in a distant village. Four years after- 
ward a missionary was passing through the village. A door 
was open and a matronly woman stood in the door, and said: 
“You area Christian missionary; come in, sir; we are all Chris- 
tians here; our little daughter has taught us all about it.’? And 
he found it was so; the whole house had been converted. That 
little girl-wife, between the ages of ten and fourteen, had won 
a household to Christ. That is what a girl may do for Jesus 
in India. You remember that passage, I think it is the 14th 
chapter of Numbers, the 81st verse: ‘‘But your children whom 
you said would be a plague, them will I bring in unto the land 
which ye have despised.’’ Sunday-school friends, I haven’t a 
doubt but a great many of the Hindoos and Mohammedans of 
the: present generation will die in their sins, will fall in the 
wilderness of sin, but we claim their children in the name of 
Christ, and shall bring them into the kingdom with us. They 
prophesy it themselves. Many Hindoos and Mohammedans 
have said to me: ‘‘ You can’t change us; we shall die as we 
are, but our boys and girls will be Christians.’”’ I accept their 
statement as a prophecy and I claim those children in the 
name of my Lord, 
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Now and then one of those children has to suffer for 
Christ. Iwill tell you about one little girl, because so many 
children are here listening eagerly. In one of our outdoor 
schools—many of them are held in the big room outdoors 
where there is always room enough—I went into this school 
and found a large girl in the back row crying. I said to the 
teacher: ‘‘ Why is that girl crying?’’ And she said: ‘‘T don’t 
know.’’ ‘‘ Very well,’’? I said, ‘‘you go and ask her; a girl 
does not cry for nothing on a bright Sunday morning like this. 
You come to my house and tell me.’’ The girl would not tell 
the teacher at first, but when the school was done she told the 
teacher all about it. She said: ‘‘In our house there is a little 
brass idol which father and mother keep in a niche in the 
wall. Every morning father and mother, brothers and sisters 
and I bow down and worship this idol. Mother taught us to 
do it when we were little babies, and this morning I was told 
to bow down. I said: ‘No, mother, I never will bow again to 
that idol,’ and she took a stick and beat me on my head, and 
my head aches.’’ And the teacher put her hand on that 
child’s head and found it hot.and swollen. She said: ‘‘After 
mother had beaten me, she said: ‘Child, why don’t you bow 
down to the idol? When you were a wee baby I put your 
little hands together and I pressed your little face into the dust 
in the presence of the idol; why don’t you do it now?’’’ The 
child made a splendid answer! She is one of our little ones, 
shining iu her dark corner for you to take up and pray for, 
and I believe there are thousands like her all over my coun-’ 
try. She said: ‘‘ Mother, do you know that school out under 
the tamarind tree in the bazaar that you let me go to? Last 
Sunday the teacher. taught us God’s great commandment: 
‘Thou shalt not make any graven image nor bow down and 
worship it;’ that is a graven image, mother.’’ (Think of this 
little creature who had been whipped preaching to her idola- 
trous mother.) ‘‘ That is only a piece of brass; it never sees 
me when I come toit; it never hears me when I pray; it can’t 
help me; Jesus is my Saviour and my God; He sees me all the 
time, and he hears me when I pray to him. Mother, I never 
will bow down again.’’ And the mother took the stick and 
beat the child the second time over the head. That is why 
the girl was crying. She said. ‘‘ Never mind, teacher, I won’t 
leave the school; I shall come if I have to be beaten twice 
every Sunday for it.””, How many of our Sunday-school schol- 
ars in America would come if they were beaten twice every 
Sunday? 

Are there any hindrances in this work? Of course there 
are, but I should be ashamed to speak of them. All good 
work has hindrances. I found out that the international les- 
sons have hindrances even, while sitting up there in the gal- 
lery. The Sunday-school work has hindrances. There is a 
personal devil. He is in India and everywhere through the 
world. So long as he lives we shall have hindrances, but we 
must overcome those hindrances in the name of Christ. 

I will tell you about the work of a noble woman upin a vil- 
lage in India. She was not connected with any missionarys 
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society, but out of her own pocket furnished the money and 
started a beautiful school, a day school and Sunday-school. 
She got a lot of Mohammedan boys to come ina great village 
that was full of what we call ‘‘ Bukmarzhes,’’ miserable, mean 
people, and even the decent Mohammedans told her: ‘‘ Don’t 
you go into that place; they will insult you.’’ She nobly said: 
“Tf they are that sort of people they need me more than any- 
body else, and I will go in the name of Christ.’’ And off she 
went. Some seventy or eighty bright boys came ‘to her class. 
After awhile they began to drop off, and she could not under- 
stand it. By and by she got one of her boys to tell her, and 
he said the wily old priest had been going around from door 
to door intimidating the parents, telling them not to send their 
children. Well, I suppose some women, and no doubt many 
men, would have said that providentially the door was shut, 
but she did not think so and did not say so. She went straight 
up to this priest and bearded the lion in his den,and spoke to him 
about this. Of course he yery politely lied about it. She told 
him she bolieved wht she had heard, and she said: ‘‘l mean 
business. I want you to help me carry on this school. I will 
give you so much a head for bringing the boys to me every 
day of the week.’ It was just a mere bagatelle, and he is 
now, in tho original Greek sense, her pedagogue, bringing the 
boys to her to be taught. That is what a woman can do for 
Jesus Christ in India. There are hindrances; Paul had them, 
Christ had them, but they must be triumphed over in the 
name of Christ. 

The Sunday-school agency is an out-and-out straight mis- 
sionary agency. My friends, remember that God holds us re- 
sponsible for such meetings as these. Something came of the 
London convention; may something come of the St. Louis 
convention which will bring a blessing to these states far west 
of the Mississippi river to the Pacific coast, and far east also 
to the Atlantic, to those states which are now settled with 
foreigners, many of them just as much heathen and just as 
much in need of the gospel as any man in Canton or Calcutta. 
Pray for them. Don’t be discouraged about those poor 
Frenchmen, Italians, Bohemians and Hungarians who are 
swarming in the great cities of your country. Work for 
them. I walked around Philadelphia one day with one of 
your ministers about a year ago and he pointed to a row of 
new houses; he said, ‘‘Do you see those houses?’ I said, 
“Yes.’”’ He said, ‘‘These are the lazzaroni, who have come 
from Italy. They work for a dollar a day cleaning our streets; 
they live on fifteen cents and put the other eighty-five cents 
into real estate; what can a man do for those ¢@reatures?’’ I 
said to him, ‘‘Look here, when you send a man to India do 
you expect him to preach in English, or do you expect him to 
sit down and study one of those languages until he masters it? 
If you can’t do anything for these people in English, settle 
down to learning Italian and work to reach their souls.’’ 
Brethren, for Christ’s sake let us, if necessary, learn fifty 
languages in America that we may reach these people! But 
they are learning English fast enough; Iam sorry to say too 
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often they learn the worst English. Many of them learn to 
swear before they learn to pray. If we would bring in the 
fathers and mothers, let us reach their children. I hope the 
outcome of these meetings will be another movement. I hope, 
as my friend Belsey has said, that Japan, which has been 
calling to us lately, will be heard. I asked for assistants, and 
I wrote Mr. B. F. Jacobs that sort of a letter a year ago; per- 
perhaps he has torn it up or burned it! 

B. F. Jacogs: Not a bit. 

Dr. Puiuures: If he has not, he may do so. I will get 
along in this work, and instead of giving me an assistant I 
would rather that you send a man to Japan and take that 
country for the Lord Jesus Christ. One of the speakers, I 
think it was Mr. Jacobs, said that there was some one here 
who would have to go, One of the prettiest sights during 
those forty-five days of work in England and Wales on my 
way to America was seen in many of those meetings where 
young men and young women came to me and said, ‘‘We will 
go.’’? If you cannot give me the assistants that I ask for, I 
can tell you what you can do which is better still—give the 
noble Presbyterian church of India twenty splendid young 
men and women for Sunday-school work; give some to the 
Baptists and some to the Congregationalists and some to the 
Methodists, at the head of which stands my noble friend .and 
brother, Bishop Thoburn. Help all those missions with vol- 
unteers and you will do a grander thing than by sending me 
an assistant. In one of the great cities of Pennsylvania some 
years ago, when I was back from the field and talking about 
India, when the ushers went around for the collection I no- 
ticed a young man who had a sweet tenor voice. He dropped 
a little slip of paper into the box. I took out the paper, and 
on it was written in a firm pencil hand these words, ‘‘By God’s 
help I give myself to this work.’’ He gave himself, and he 
is now a bright, earnest and successful medical missionary in 
Bengal. Give yourselves to Christ! 

I hope the outcome of this convention will be something 
glorious. I thank you for listening so long. 


PRESIDENT Bretsky: I do not profess to be a prophet, but 
I firmly believe that at the next Boston convention, which we 
are looking forward to in three years’ time, there will stand 
upon the platform, as my friend Dr. Phillips has stood here 
to-day, the agent of the American Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor to tell you how Japan has been organized 
for Christianity and the Sunday-school, and to give you a 
word or two about the Yeddo union, the Nagasaki union and 
the Yokohama union. I earnestly hope, as my dear friend 
Dr. Phillips has said, that this-convention will turn its eyes 
to Japan and will try to do there what we in England are 
ready to support.and sustain in India. Let us sing— 

B. F. Jacogs: Pardon me! Let us settle one thing at a 
time. Every one of the delegates here to this convention who 
by God’s help will endeavor to carry out the promise we have 
made to send this worker to Japan, rise to your feet! 
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The delegates seemed to respond with gladness, and the 
reporter failed to discover a single one who remained seated. 


The thrilling address of Dr. Phillips lent a new charm to 
the song, ‘‘The Morning Light Is Breaking,’’? and the conven- 
tion seemed inspired as it sang the beautiful lines of this fa- 
miliar missionary hymn. 


PRESIDENT Betsey: We have here this afternoon no rep- 
resentative of the Sunday-school work in China, although that 
work is opening. We have no representatives of the work in 
many of the heathen countries, but there is a great work 
being done in them. We have a grand work on the continent 
of Europe, and our continental agent from London, Mr. Ed- 
wards, is with us, and I think for some twenty minutes he 
may be able to interest you in some of the details of the work. 
Nineteen of our paid missionaries are devoting themselves to 
the various countries of Europe, in which many of your 
friends, the agents of the American Board of Continental 
Missions and Foreign Sunday-school Association, I think it is 
called, are also doing admirable work. I have the pleasure of 
introducing Mr. Edwards. [Applause. ] 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 


MR. THOMAS EDWARDS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CONTINENTAL 
MISSION, OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, LONDON. 


~ 


The Sunday-school union, which, with other dear brethren, 
[have the honor to represent at this august and important con- 
gress, has been always pre-eminently a missionary society. In 
the early years of the century, soon after its foundation in 
1803, it began to help in forming Sunday-schools in various 
countries in Europe, and in nearly all cases the beginnings of 
Sunday-school work in those lands were owing to the sugges- 
tion, initiation or assistance of the Sunday-school union. 

It was, however, in 1864 that it commenced its continental 
mission, aS a separate and distinct department, whose sole 
object has been to assist in extending, improving and consoli- 
dating the Sunday-school enterprise in every way possible. 
This step was partly the result of very earnest and oft-repeated 
requests from Christian brethren on the continent, with whom 
correspondence had been actively carried on for several years 
with a view to that end, and partly owing to the report which 
our late dear friend and colleague, Mr. Albert Woodruff, of 
Brooklyn, brought before the exeeutive committee of our soci- 
ety, of an extended journey which he had been making in 
several countries during 1862-3. So great was the interest 
which he afterward took in the work of the mission, that for 
about a dozen years he sent through us nearly £100 yearly to 
aid the development of the cause, chiefly in Germany, France 
and Switzerland. ; 

At that time there were comparatively few schools on the 
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continent; small, poor, widely scattered, with little means of 
inter-communication or cohesion, very defective in all their 
arrangements and appliances, and failing to exert any appre- 
ciable. influence upon the people among whom they were 
placed. Christian churches and pastors had lost in great 
measure the realization of their responsibility in regard to the 
religious training of the young, and spiritual deadness pre- 
vailed to a large extent. There was but little Sunday-school 
literature—in many countries it did not exist at all—and hymn 
books for the children were almost unknown. Rationalism 
exerted a baneful influence, and the great lack everywhere of 
men and women who had been formed and prepared for evan- 
gelizing effort, rendered the founding and carrying on of Sun- 
day schools almost impossible. 

Though this picture still holds good in many places there 
yet has been enormous progress during the Dae) twenty-nine 
years. There are now at the lowest estimate, 25,099 schools, 
88,951 teachers and about 1,635,477 scholars. Mere figures 
are not in themselves any criterion as to the spiritual value of 
religious work, yet they sometimes serve to gauge the advance 
that is being made. We have at the present time twenty-one 
missionary agents, natives of the countries in which they la- 
bor, whose salaries and traveling expenses are paid, wholly or 
in part—usually the former—out of the funds of the mission. 
These brethren not only establish new schools, but visit and 
revisit those already in existence, write for the various maga- 
zines, hold classes for the preparation of teachers, remove the 
objections of pastors and church officers, and preach in regard 
to the Christian upbringing of the children. They are ear- 
nest revivalists, and much of the enhanced spiritual life in the 
churches, at the present time, is the outcome of their labors. 
There is a useful and increasing literature, largely brought 
into, or continued in existence by the regular subsidies of our 
council, andour principle has been that, whenever any maga- 
zine gave sign of becoming more or less self-supporting we 
have withdrawn our grant in order to help in starting another. 
And here I would, with great pleasure, bear testimony to the 
timely and generous assistance which the foreign Sunday- 
school association of Brooklyn has rendered for many years in 
contributing, through various agencies on the continent, to 
the free distribution of suitable literature among the most 
needy missions and schools. Our society being absolutely un- 
sectarian, takes no cognizance of denominational distinctions, 
and labors in accord with all evangelical sections, both state 
church and free. Hence it has sought to assist in the forma- 
tion of national committees, representative of the various 
churches, under whose supervision and control the mission- 
aries and magazines are placed. There are now fifteen to six- 
teen of these besides several scores of branch or local com- 
mittees and unions, affiliated and working in unison with them. 
By such means the work at large has been gradually obtaining 
a more organized, composite, and therefore stronger, more re- 
liable and more self-reliant character. 

Before departing from this point, permit me to illustrate 
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the ways in which we specially help by one or two examples. 
I go, for instance, to Norway, ‘and while in Bergen and Chris- 
tiana I seek out the leading Christian and Sunday-school peo- 
ple belonging to the different denominations. I get a repre- 
sentative committee appointed in each city, and intimate 
that, if suitable men as missionary agents can be found, we 
will pay their salaries and traveling expenses. Two brethren 
are selected, one placed under the Bergen committee for the 
west, and the other under the one in Christiana for the east. 
For more than two years they have been doing excellent work, 
stirring up the churches to a fuller sense of their duty, over- 
coming the prejudices and difficulties of objectors, establish- 
ing many schools where none existed before, giving the teach- 
ers a higher realization oftheir responsibility, strengthening 
the bonds of union, and creating a much broader and firmer 
foundation for the work than it had previously occupied. 
Now we are quite prepared to admit that much may be ac- 
complished by means of an active correspondence, but in 
our estimation it would take many hundreds of letters to 
overtake, in any given time, half of what an energetic, zeal- 
ous, capable missionary ean effect. Again, on one of my 
journeys in Italy, two years and a half ago, I succeeded, with 
God’s help, in forming a committee for that country represen- 
tative of all the Protestant churches and missions. Weatonce 
took steps for starting a monthly periodical for teachers, with 
abundant notes on the international lessons, followed, shortly 
after, by illustrated leaflets for scholars, also published month- 
ly. In regard to the latter the New York Sunday-school 
Association, through the timely interposition of our dear 
brother, Dr. W. A. Duncan, confers valuable and highly ap- 
preciated help to the amount of $200 a year. Then, besides, 
we have arranged for periodical missionary journeys, and 
have aided the national committee in establishing a number 
of branch committees in various cities, and as a result the 
position now is’one of much greater promise than was ob- 
servable two years ago, the churches are becoming more alive 
to the work, mutual jealousy and prejudice are greatly modi- 
fied, and there is a more manifest desire for union and co- 
operation. 

Now all these are undoubted evidences of progress, for 
which we have every reason to be grateful. But when we 
reflect that, in those very countries which now possess Sun- 
day-schools more or less, there are 40,000,000 of young people, 
of school age, you will understand that we have as yet only 
touched the outer fringe of the great work which Providence 
has put into our hands. He 

It is, however, asked sometimes in England, and may be in 
America also, ‘‘What is the special need for this work? Are 
not those nations Christian nations like our own? Haye they 
not their Christian churches, organizations and enterprises 
just as we have?’ That is all true, and yet it is also true, 
sadly true, that the great bulk of the people in those lands 
are as absolutely ignorant of any true gospel as are the Hin- 
doos or Hottentots, or as were the red Indians of Elliott’s 
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days. The special need for this work among the young is to 
be found in the terrible moral gnd spiritual need of those Kuro- 
pean lands. If we take the gospel to the heathen, we are 
equally bound to take it to those who, though called civilized 
and Christian, have yet little or no knowledge of the truth as 
it isin Jesus. We do not wish to speak a word against the 
Roman Catholic church as a Christian institution. We only 
wish she were only, altogether and everywhere, a Christian 
institution. We freely. acknowledge, with fullest sympathy 
and loving discernment, the Christly element which un- 
doubtedly exists within her pale. But while making all the 
allowance we can in that respect we are also bound to as- 
sert that the revolt from religion of all kinds which charac- 
terizes such large numbers of the thinking, cultured people 
in Roman Catholic lands, is owing to the travesty of religion 
which that church so often presents. The Protestant 
churches, on the other hand, for long years, were supine and 
indifferent, lost in the darkness of rationalism, or overborne 
by spiritual lethargy and death. And though, in many 
cases, they had their catechumen classes as a kind of heri- 
tage from the great Reformers, yet these had, in great meas- 
ure, become so formal and lifeless as to possess no spiritually 
vitalizing power whatever. Being thus practically without 
any true, soul-saving, life-inspiring religion, having ‘‘ex- 
changed the truth of God for a lie and worshiped and served 
the creature more than the Creator,’’ with little thought or 
care beyond the merely sensual, earthly and material, the 
people gave themselves up to every form of pleasure and self- 
indulgence, living ‘‘without God and without hope in the 
world.’’ 

The question, therefore, has often presented itself to the 
earnest.Christian element in those lands, and even in the worst 
days there has always been a truly Christian element: ‘‘How is 
this sad state of things to be met?’’ Looking to England and 
America they see what a blessing the Sunday-school has been 
amongst us, and they say: ‘‘Surely what this institution has 
accomplished in those great countries it can do for us.”’ 

How, then, is the Sunday-school meeting that great moral 
and spiritual need of which we have spoken? In various ways, 
only two or three of which can we refer to at present. In the 
first place it is helping to revive the spiritual life of existing 
Protestant churches. Not a few pastors acknowledge that 
their own spiritual life and that of their churches has been 
greatly quickened and renewed through the reflex influence of 
the Sunday-school movement. And whereas, 25 to 30 years ago 
many of the Protestant clergy were its most bitter opponents, 
the truly evangelical section now favors and assists it in every 
way. Though, even yet, a pastor of the rationalistic order 
may be found here and there who has no sympathy with it 
and does his best to hinder it. Some time ago a school in the 
South of Sweden, established by one of our missionaries, 
which had been doing good work for twelve months, was stren- 
uously opposed by the clergyman. He protested against it, 
called it a synagogue of Satan, and begged his parishioners to 
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have nothing to do with it. Having gained over the mayor, 
they went one Sunday to the school, turned out the teachers 
and scholars, locked the doors and took the keys away with 
them. A few weeks after the teachers called upon him and 
humbly suggested that as he had closed the Sunday-school he 
had better close the public house as well. He looked grave, 
shook his head, shrugged his shoulders, and said: ‘‘ No, he 
could not interfere with the liberty of the subject in a way 
like that.’’ You will understand why when I tell you that 
that clergyman is the owner of one of the largest breweries in 
the province. The teachers, however, applied to the magis- 
trates, who commanded that the school be re-opened, an apol- 
ogy be given to the teachers, and the public house be closed 
on Sundays. Much as we love our Sunday-schools, I think we 
should all be willing to have them closed for five or six weeks 
if thereby we could also get all the public houses closed on the 
Lord’s day. 

But again, the Sunday-school is creating new churches, 
At Lievin, a mining district in the North of France, a lady 
and gentleman settled some time ago as evangelists, them- 
selves but recently converted from Roman Catholicism. There 
was only one Protestant family in the whole region. The first 
thing they did was to begin a Sunday-school in their house. 
Soon they had to take a larger room. By and by the parents 
—infidel parents, indifferent parents, Roman Catholic parents— 
hearing their children repeat their Scripture texts and sing 
their Sunday-school hymns at home, came and said: ‘* Mons. 
Bivon, will you teach us those things wnich you are teaching 
our children?’ So he built a church for them, and on my 
last visit he was building another church, twice as large, to 
accommodate the people who come Sunday by Sunday to lis- 
ten to the word of God. ‘‘All,’’ he said, ‘* the outcome of that 
Sunday-school.’’ In the province of Nerike in Sweden during 
ten years nine places of worship sprang out of Sunday-schools 
established by our missionaries; and in many parts of the 
Continent there are now little Christian communities that 
have thus taken their rise from such humble village Sunday- 
schools. 

The influence of the work shows itself also in other ways, 
which I can only mention and pass on. Many families that 
had thrown off all allegiance to every form of religious observ- 
ance have been brought back again into relation with the 
Christian church and Christian ordinances through the influ- 
ence of the Sunday-school upon their children. Christian 
workers are being trained and prepared in much greater num- 
bers. In thousands of cases those who are now teachers have 
themselves been scholars. Desire for a day of rest and wor- 
ship is on the increase, and the war spirit of the Continent is 
being perceptibly toned down. We are fully aware that there 
are other agencies at work in these directions, and also readily 
admit that a day of leisure becomes, often and very exten- 
sively, but a day for pleasure and license. Yet the testimony 
of many continental friends is that the rising generation is 
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being largely moved in a right course in these matters by the 
teaching of the Sunday-schools. 

There are, necessarily, many difficulties to be encountered, 
only some of which have I time to enumerate. First, the in- 
difference which still exists among many pastors and churches, 
especially of the rationalistic sort. Second, the necessity for 
qualified teachers and helpers. Often our missionaries remark: 
‘In such a parish or village I had a room .at disposal and 
plenty of children, but could not start a school, as not a Chris- 
tian man or.woman could be found in the place.”’ Third, the 
lack of suitable and sufficient literature. From the first this 
has always been the most pressing need. If more extensively 
provided it would greatly help in preparing the laborers for 
their task. Fourth, the fewness and poverty of the workers. 
All forms of Christian and philanthropic operations fall upon 
the same shoulders, and in many counties and districts, espe- 
cially those under Roman Catholic domination, evangelical 
movements can only be carried on among the very poor, who 
generally have nothing to lose and the more eagerly look for 
something to be gained. Then denominational jealousies, 
provincial antagonisms, late working hours, the wide dissemi- 
nation of Protestant families, differences of language in one 
and the same country, the gross ignorance of the people at 
large in regard to all gospel truth, and the unfailing hos- 
tility of the Roman Catholic church offer hindrances that are 
hard to overcome. 

Yet, on the other hand, the position and character of many 
of the workers, their eager desire to fit themselves for their 
duty, their resolute faith and earnestness, and their wonder- 
ful self-denial and heroism present features of great encour- 
agement. 

The schools meet in all kinds of places. Many meet in 
churches and chapels, where the ministers and officers are in 
favor of the work. Sometimes one finds twenty or thirty 
scholars and teachers, all told; at others, as in Zionskirche, 
Berlin, nearly 1700 scholars in 90 classes. Others meet in pub- 
lic halls and hired rooms, the rents for which are often paid 
by the voluntary contributions of the teachers and scholars 
themselves. One hot Sunday I went out of the Warmostraat, 
one of the principal streets in Amsterdam, through a long, 
dark passage into a room behind, overlooking a canal, the 
stench from which was something to be remembered for a 
life-time. In thatsmall room, which would not hold more than 
160 or 170 comfortably, were 250 children and their teachers 
crowded together. At the close of teaching I told them some- 
thing about our English schools, which much interested them, 
and as they were being dismissed one after another dropped me 
a courtesy or a bow and said, ‘‘ Dank U, myn Heer.’’—Thank 
you, sir. One little girl, not content with that, mounted a 
form, threw her arms around my neck and gave me a kiss with 
her Dank U. It was only a Dutch kiss, but it was just as 
sweet as an English kiss, or maybe even as an American, for 
it was the expression of the little one’s gratitude for the good 
things she had heard, But it helped me to realize more fully 
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that, whether we are called English or Duteh, French or 
German or Italian, we are all brothers and sisters, the chil- 
dren of one Common Father. 

Many schools, again, meet in workshops, in private houses, 
in peasant’s huts, in barns, and even in the woods. I cannot 
stay to give illustrations of these, but kindly permit one as to 
the last, While in Skien, in the south of Norway, last Decem- 
ber twelvemonth, after visiting the four schools in the town, 
J went across the river into the forest to see some waterfalls. 
I met two young ladies, teachers in the morning in the Con- 
gregational school, returning from their little forest school. It 
began in this way. One Sunday afternoon in the previous 
summer, while taking a walk in the woods, they encountered 
a little girl towhom they began to speak about Jesus. She 
was much touched and begged them to goagain. ‘If we 
come next Sunday can you bring any other children?’ ‘I 
will try.’’ The following week she had fourteen other girls 
and boys with her; the ladies began a school under the trees, 
continued thus for three months, when, as the weather was 
getting cold, a woodman’s wife asked them into her hut, and 
they now have an average attendance of forty. 

There are, as yet, very few buildings on the continent that 
have been specially erected or intended for Sunday-school 
purposes, and where such exist they are the outcome of pri- 
vate beneficence, rather than of church action. 

The reasons why we should help this work are obvious. 1. 
The adaptability of the Sunday-school to the exigencies and 
needs of all nations is one of its greatest recommendations. 2. 
The young in all lands are the hope for the future. Get them, 
while young, imbued with those Gospel truths and principles 
which will enlighten, elevate, and sanctify their lives, and 
the generations to come will be the more readily won for 
Jesus. 3. The influence for good of an evangelized Europe, 
would be beyond calculation. Highly endowed and cultured, 
with great business capacities and social aptitudes, many of 
her best, strongest, and most self-reliant sons and daughters 
find their way into almost every country. Were they but per- 
meated with Christian teaching, what splendid missionaries 
they might become. 4. Gratitude for the blessings which we 
ourselves have received. through European channels, should 
quicken our desire to give the Gospel back again to those na- 
tions,—nations that were hoary with age and rich in history 
long before our Western communities were born or while our 
fathers were but untutored savages. Our art, our literature, 
our philosophy and science, our religion itself, Were their be- 
queathment to us, and if they haye in great part lost their in- 
heritance, shall we not, earnestly and lovingly, seek to bring 
them that which will renovate and rehabilitate them afresh? 

But, as time presses, leaving aside all other phases of the 
work for the moment, in the hope that other occasions for 
dealing with them may occur, let me present to you briefly 
that feature which gives most cause for thankfulness, encour- 
agement and confidence. Notwithstanding the many and 
great difficulties and disadvantages under which they labor, 
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our brethren and sisters on the continent are not working 
without manifest tokens of the Divine favor and approval. 
At Les Ponts, in Switzerland, fifty scholars joined the church 
in one year. At Mazamel, in the south of France, the whole 
class of elder girls was converted, and as a result a revival 
broke out both over school and church. In a school in Berlin 
forty-six young people entered the church through baptism 
within twelve months. One of our German missionaries re- 
cently reported that during his last journey eighty-two chil- 
dren professed to have found peace. At Norrkoping, in 
Sweden, twenty-five girls walked into the newness of life in 
three months. In many schools in the province of Wermland 
one-fifth of the scholars have been brought to Christ. At Os- 
tersund, on the borders of Norway, a breeze of grace passed 
through the school and many children gave their hearts to 
Jesus. A good brother wrote me a little while ago: ‘‘Last Sun- 
day I had the great joy of giving the right hand of fellowship to 
fifty young people, mostly from the Sunday-school—one of 
them my own dear daughter—and nearly fifty more are wait- 
ing for admission to the church next month.’’ While at 
Westervic, on the Gulf of Bothnia, a superintendent said: 
‘‘Nearly half my scholars are believers in Jesus and trying to 
win others for Him day by day.’’ These are but samples 
taken at random, and many more could be given did time per- 
mit. Many touching and interesting individual instances also 
could be cited. but we forbear. Knough has been said to prove 
my assertion that God is indeed wonderfully blessing this work. 
One eyening, while standing on the quay at Hudiksvall, 
in North Sweden, looking out towards the shores of Finland, 
waiting for the boat to take me to Sundsvall, a young girl of 
thirteen, who had heard me address a large gathering of 
scholars in the afternoon, came forward and in a very pleas- 
ant, modest way offered me arose, which of course I accepted. 
She then asked if she might pin it in my button-hole, and 
naturally I consented. Then, after a little talk, I asked, ‘‘My 
dear, do you love the Lord Jesus?’’ With a bright, happy 
smile she replied, ‘‘Oh, yes, I know Him—my Savior, my. Re- 
deemer, who died on the cross for me because He loved me so 
much, and now I love Him, and am trying to please Him 
every day.’”’ ‘‘Where have you learned all this?’ I again 
asked. With some degree of surprise overshadowing her 
bright face, she rejoined, ‘‘Where could I learn it, sir, but in 
the Sunday-school?’”’ Yes, dear friends, even in Europe there 
are many dear children who are learning the blessed lesson of 
salvation through Jesus who would have no chance of learn- 
ing it were it not for the Sabbath-school. Dead churches and 
dead clergy cannot teach it, for they themselves neither know 
it nor understand it. And this is the work which we, dear 
brethren and sisters, are bound to help. Shall we not then, 
here and now, in this great congress, pledge ourselves in a 
holy, irrevocable bond, out of gratitude for our own great 
blessings, to give of our substance, to labor and to pray till 
the grand old nations of Europe shall be redeemed from su- 
perstition and error through the salvation of their children? 
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You who live on this side of the restless Atlantic have often 
a sight which is at once impressive and suggestive. During 
the long dreary months of winter many of your rivers are 
frozen over, bound from shore to.shore under thick, strong 
bonds of ice. As the spring advances the increasing heat of 
the sun begins to penetrate them at their source. Under his 
influence the water gradually expands, gains daily in power, 
and by and by, in a moment, often with a loud roar as of 
thunder or heavy artillery, the icy barriers are shattered and 
flung in huge blocks on either bank. The liberated waters 
rush on, flashing in the sunlight, reveling in the freedom 
they have thus regained. In like manner, it seems to me, 
has the moral and spiritual life of those continental nations 
for long, weary years lain hidden in the darkness of igno- 
rance and superstition, been bound in terrible bondage by 
the fetters of popery and infidelity. But the springtide is 
coming at last. That life is being touched at its source. 
The knowledge of divine truth, the warmth of divine love are 
getting at the hearts of the young. And by and by, in God’s 
good time, may be much sooner than we with our weak faith 
dare anticipate, the day of deliverance shall fully dawn, and 
the ransomed ones go forth rejoicing in the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his people free. Happy shall we be, dear 
friends, if, as we stand in heaven and before God, ‘‘endowed 
with the quick consciousness of souls redeemed and purified,”’ 
understanding things very differently then from what we can 
do now, we are able to look back upon our life and our work 
here below and to reflect that we, each one of us, all whom we 
represent, all whom we can touch or influence by our money, 
by our sympathy and our prayers, have in any manner con- 
tributed to that glad emancipation. God grant that it may 
be so, and greatly hasten the time when— 


“Rrom earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s farthest coast, 
Through gates of pearl shall stream the countless host, 
Singing to Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 

Alleluia!’’ 


B. F. Jacoss: I think that every one in this convention 
to-day would be glad to stand at the initial point of any great 
work in which we have so deep an interest. In the provi- 
dence of God we stand at that point, at the very beginning of 
our foreign missionary Sunday-school work, and a brother 
from Canada has said to me, ‘‘I don’t believe that we wish 
to leave this house until some of us have inscribed our name 
for that work.’’ His suggestion is that every one in this 
house who so desires shall have the privilege’of giving one 
dollar, with his name, to this work in Japan—no more and no 
less—just one dollar! We are the beginners in the work. 

Upwards of 200 persons responded to this appeal, pledging 
one dollar each for Sunday-school work in Japan. 
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SIXTH DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 4, 1893. 


The devotional exercises at 9 o’clock were conducted by 
John Potts, D..D., of Ontario, and a delightful half-hour was 
spent in prayer and praise. 

At 9:30 President Belsey took the chair. 

PRESIDENT Betsey: The first duty of this convention 
will be to appoint a committee of selection. I await a mo- 
tion. 

B. F. Jacops: It seemed to the International Executive 
Oommittee that it would be wise for them to call a conference 
and hold a conference with their English brethren to make 
arrangements for this convention; and without intending in 
any way to forestall or take the matter out of your hands, at 
a long session held on Saturday evening until 10 o’clock, they 
named some brethren from Hngland, one from Germany, one 
from Canada and some from the United States, whose names 
they would be willing to submit as a nominating committee, 
if such is your pleasure. Otherwise you will indicate it by 
nominating from the floor. The names are: 

America.—A. B. McCrillis, Rhode Island; J. J. MacLaren, 
Ontario; D. R. Wolfe, Missouri; D. N. Scott, Texas. 

England.—Edward Towers, George White. 

Germany.—Prof. Felzer. 

W. A. Eudaly, of Ohio, moved that the recommendation 
be adopted; the motion was seconded and unanimously car- 
ried. 


President Belsey then arose to deliver his address, and was 
tendered a most flattering Chautauquan salute. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
F, F. BELSEY, ENGLAND. 


My Dear Friends.—Just fifty years ago, in 1848, a distin- 
guished English nobleman and statesman, Viscount Morpeth, 
visited this very district, and on his return home he presided 
at the annual meeting of our Sunday-school Union in Exeter 
Hall, London. I think there will be a beautiful fitness in 
reading at the very outset of this convention the remarks 
Lord Morpeth made with reference to the Sunday-school sys- 
tem both in England and America. This is what he said on 
that occasion: 

“T feel tempted to mention that in that far journey which 
some of you may be aware that I have lately made in the new 
world, beyond the Atlantic sea, I was never more forcibly or 
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affectingly reminded of this our old world and this our old 
country, than when I happened to fall in with some specimens 
of Sunday-schools—that system, Iam happy to say, being in 
that new world in active operation. 

“T believe that about this time last year it was my lot to 
attend a Sunday-School in the great Western valley of the 
Western hemisphere, and I assure you that any one who bears 
with him the associations of familiar and domestic scenes, 
and at the same time is keenly alive to the links. which con- 
nect the whole family of man, especially under the strong link 
of a common origin, language and religion, must have felt all 
his sources of pleasurable emotion awakened, and all his feel- 
ings at once concentrated and expanded at observing the daily 
routine, so far from his own familiar haunts, of the well 
known Sunday-school—at seeing the well-filled forms, the at- 
tentive classes, hearing the anxious question and giving the 
eager answer, andlistening to the strains of Doddridge or of 
Heber in the valleys that embower the Ohio or in the forests 
that line the Mississippi; and on my return home I can frame 
no better wish than that in the pursuits and results and suc- 
esss of this and of kindred institutions Mngland may still con- 
tinue to bear her part with other countries, but not suffer her- 
self to be left behind them.”’ 

Fifty years have passed since Lord Morpeth uttered these 
words. With what astonishment would his lordship survey 
the present gathering! A half century has brought to your 
Valley of the Mississippi not one lone Englishman, but fifty of 
us, who have with joy and gratitude accepted your kind invi- 
tation and availed ourselves of this privilege. 

Iwas told, the other day, a most amusing and interesting 
incident on the way over by the manager of one of your elec- 
trical companies. He said that at Rye Beach, not long ago, 
the operator unfortunately turned the current into the earth 
and fell asleep. Waiting operators tried in vain to raise him, 
and at last one of them, in sheer despair, sent a message by 
another cable across to London; London wired the New York 
office; the New York office sent on a message by another line 
to Rye Beach, and the tinkling bells of another cable roused 
the sleeping man. -The electric current traveled 6,000 miles 
to wake a man up. We are. beating that record to-day, for 
many of us will have traveled 8,000 miles by the time we get 
home in order to be roused up, as we trust this convention 
will arouse us; and I venture to express the hope that we may 
be permitted some little part in rousing our American friends 
by means of the great convention we are holding. 

It appears to me that my duty this morningyis a very sim- 
ple and a very obvious one. It was my privilege to be the 
president of the convention that assembled three years ago 
in London. We can, perhaps, best enforce the value of 
these conventions by referring to the results which have 
happily attended the assembly of that convention in Lon- 
don. We all want to know what good comes of these great 
gatherings. I shall be very pleased if I can, in a few words, 
tell you what good, on our side at least, has followed the 
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holding of that great convention. I am glad at the very 
outset, on behalf of our English Sunday-school workers, to 
express our profound gratitude to our American brethren 
for those wisely considered plans and energetic methods 
which have so vastly improved our system of Sunday-school 
organization as we have adopted them gratefully upon our 
side. I would say that to the international lesson committee 
we owe our profoundest gratitude. I believe that every day 
and every year the value of that system is being more and 
more appreciated. [Cheers.] . While we feel there are cer- 
tain directions in which improvement may be possible, yet 
we love the great underlying idea, and we confide in that 
committee to gradually adjust the arrangement of those les- 
sons to the general convenience of the world. I would fur- 
ther say that so far as the effects of that convention have 
been evidenced on our side, it has, first of all, led us to see. 
as we never saw before, the value of these large conventions; 
and you will be very glad to know that we have now ar- 
ranged in England for the holding, triennially, a great inter- 
national convention of ourown. [Cheers.] That convention 
will meet in October at Birmingham. It met three years ago 
at Nottingham. Weare also arranging for holding district 
conventions annually. We try to wake up the eastern coun- 
ties first. We had a splendid convention at Ipswich, had 
another at Bristol, and next year we are going to avail our- 
selves of all the latent fire and enthusiasm of Yorkshire. [Ap- 
plause.] This has been, I think, one effect that may be 
chiefly traced to the gathering of 1889. I referred yesterday 
afternoon to the great practical outcome of that convention 
in the establishment of our India mission. After the inter- 
esting address of our dear brother, Dr. Phillips, it will be 
unnecessary, I think, for me to say another word on that 
point; and I will only express my heartfelt gratitude to God 
and sincere thankfulness that this convention is to be sig- 
nalized by a similar departure, and we are going to take in 
that exceedingly interesting country of Japan, and as a re- 
sult of that vote of yesterday afternoon (a vote not merely of a 
formal kind, but I believe prompted by the very spirit of God) 
I hope at the next convention you will have as interesting a 
record of God’s work among the youth of Japan as it was the 
privilege of Dr. Phillips to give you on yesterday of his work 
among the youth of India. Another interesting result of that 
last convention in London is the co-operation of the ladies’ 
committees with our various local unions and auxiliary com- 
mittees in London and throughout the country.. On that oc- 
casion the ladies of London and from the provinces through- 
out the country came to our assistance and established a large 
and most successful bazaar. As the result of that bazaar we - 
had the privilege of assigning $10,000 to the various operations 
of our Sunday-school union; and we found the value of the co- 
operation of our sisters on that occasion so great that we felt 
that we could never let that organization wither; we felt we 
must avail ourselves in a way we never had done before of the 
service and help of our lady friends. In England our trades 
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people are rather classic in their competition one with the 
other, and it is not at all an uncommon thing to see a little 
bit of Latin or a little bit of Greek in combination with a bus- 
iness announcement. We had a couple of rival shoe makers 
on our side, and one of those shoe makers determined to dis- 
tance the other, and he put over his establishment this motto: 
** Men’s concia rectt.’’ Our school boys would recognize it at a 
glance as meaning ‘‘Conscious of the right.’’ His opponent 
on the other side of the street did not want to be beaten like 
that so he hung out a longer strip of calico and he put on it 
“* Men’s and women’s concia rectt.’’ Conscious of the part our 
sisters can so successfully take in this great organization, from 
the year 1889 we have made our motto, ‘‘ Men’s and Women’s 
Committees.’’ [Cheers.] Throughout England women’s com- 
mittees are being established, in all our different local unions. 
These committees work side by side and hand in hand with 
the local committees of our unions, they do whatever work 
Christian women can do under the direction of those com- 
mittees. They take up the matter of finding country and sea- 
side homes for our poor and afflicted children, opening pleas- 
ant homes for our toiling factory girls and of providing week- 
night entertainments. They strengthen our various religious 
organizations for week-night efforts, and engage in many other 
ways too numerous to mention in efforts to advance the work, 
ways to which the fertile mind and kindly heart of woman 
surely guide her. Thus our Sunday-school union work in 
England is being largely assisted by the ladies’ committees, 
which owe their birth to the convention of 1889. I can say 
that our young people’s societies of Christian Endeavor took a 
distinct step in advance from that gathering. We came to 
understand more of their power and usefulness; and now I 
may tell you there is no movement on the other side of the 
Atlantic which is more popular or seems to have greater pros- 
pects of usefulness than does that spendid organization so 
well known to us by those five magic capitals, Y. P. S. C. E. 
[Cheers.] I may say that springing from that convention 
there also came an active thought for the small village schools 
of our country. We have been going through a very great 
crisis, a crisis which perhaps you American friends scarcely 
comprehend. The failure, toa very large extent, of our agri- 
cultural industries has greatly tended to the removal of thou- 
sands and thousands of our agricultural laborers from the quiet, 
happy village homes of our fair England to the crowded 
towns. We have thought that it is of the very greatest pos- 
. sible consequence both to those young laborers, passing into 
the temptations of those great hives of industry, and to the 
villages themselves, that the Sunday-school system in our yil- 
lages should be as far as possible strengthened and reinvigor- 
ated. We have, therefore devoted special attention to form- 
ing a committee for supervision of the village work, a super- 
vision by the issuing of cheap literature, by personal visits to 
various districts, and especially by holding little conventions 
of village workers, thus strengthening their hands and assur- 
ing them of our sympathy. All this effort may, I think, be 
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traced to the blessed influence of the convention of 1889, now 
to be succeeded by the convention of 1898. May God grant 
that this convention now assembled may be enabled to make 
a similar record of usefulness on both sides of the great A tlan- 
tic. [Applause. ] 

We feel that there are fields yet to be entered, that there 
are details of work yet to be considered, and I would earnestly 
ask you, before we separate, to consider not alone what you 
did so kindly consider yesterday, the question of the estab- 
lishment of Sunday-schools in Japan, a country lying so conve- 
niently to your hand, connected with you by steamship lines 
and by numerous associations, social and domestic, but to extend 
your vision beyond that country, beyond that great people also 
so closely connected with your American nation—the people of 

the Chinese Empire. lask you to extend yoursympathies to us 
' in Hurope who are battling with infidelity, with superstition 
and with indifference. You have done already a noble work in 
connection with the extension of the Sunday-school work 
throughout Europe. We all appreciate the work that noble 
man did, our American brother, Mr. Alfred Woodruff, but we 
do feel that the great American idea of the field missionary is 
the idea we want to apply to our own lands as well as to these 
new and sparsely peopled states of the West. We think the 
field worker is, after all, the man to whom we can look for the 
largest results. My dear friend, Mr. Edwards, told you yes- 
terday afternoon that we already had some twenty-one, I think 
it is, of those field workers in various lands on the east of 
Kurope. Now, you know, it is not every country in Europe 
that looks upon England and Englishmen with equal favor. 
There are countries in Europe that are all but sealed to us, 
which are open to the American people. We believe you 
might in Turkey, in Russia and in Eastern Europe do a work 
from which we are practically shut out. We believe if you 
would kindly join hands with us and appropriate the fields of 
Kurope, the one to the one country and the other to the other, 
in earnest co-operation and hearty brotherhood, you would 
come to know the lines more favorable to your work and we 
might together win many of the youth of Europe for our Lord 
Jesus Christ. [Cheers.] We want you to look at this ques- 
tion before you separate, and as we are working in the west of 
Kurope we want you to take up the work in the east, if God 
nclines your hearts so to do. 

In connection with the work of the Sunday-school itself we 
feel that in the Sunday-school we have a magnificent agency 
for getting at those beyond the range of the influence of the 
church. We feel that there are latent powers and possibilities 
in our Sunday-school which are waiting only the touch of the 
divine life and love to make them powerfully felt throughout 
the world. I was talking one day to an old fisherman at the 
Banks. He told me how they took the cod. He said: ‘‘We 
bait long lines with pendant hooks; we can’t afford bait enough 
for the codfish, and we bait those lines with bait for haddock. 
The haddock comes along, seizes the bait and is caught. The 
cod is very fond of the haddock; he comes along, sees the had- 
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dock, takes it, and so in turn is caught himself.’’ These Sun- 
day-school lessons, baited with little haddocks, are being 
stretched pretty well over every continent of the world. We 
hope through the haddocks to catch the big codfish, the 
fathers and mothers at home. [Cheers.] We believe this, 
that with God’s blessing on such an agency as that of the 
home department, about which my friend Dr. Duncan is go- 
ing to talk to you this afternoon, that scores will be reached 
who are now outside of the range of the church of Christ. 

Ido implore you, as we go through the work of this con- 
vention, to make that work as intensely practical as you can 
make it. I shall never forget an observation made by one of 
our American guests in 1889, an observation which I thought 
pregnant with truth. He said: ‘‘We two peoples, you En- 
glish and we American, have two different words which are 
constantly on the lips of our peoples and express very largely 
the national characters; our American brethren are always 
saying ‘Go ahead,’ and you Hnglish people have the other 
word, ‘All right.’’”’ Now we want the words ‘‘go ahead’’ 
and ‘‘all right’’ combined in the work and outcome of this 
great convention. I believe we all want the enthusiasm that 
America can bring us, and we want, with the help of God’s 
spirit, to go ahead and we shall win the world for Christ. 
[Cheers. | 

Those who attended the convention of 1889 will remember 
how very largely indebted we all were to the hospitality of our 
good friends, Lord and Lady Aberdeen. Lord Aberdeen is 
now the Governor-General of Canada, and I had rather hoped 
that he might have arrived in time just to have given us a fly- 
ing visit here. I wrote him accordingly, and this is the reply 
T received: 


My Dear Mr. Belsey:—I have just received your very kind letter of the 
8th. I need scarcely say that I recognize the value and importance of 
the forthcoming World’s Sunday-school Convention, which cannot fail to 
be most interesting and I trust beneficial; but unfortunately Lady Aber- 
deen and I cannot have the opportunity of being present at any of the 
meetings, as we do not sail from this country until the 7th of September 
and shall be engaged for the first few weeks after landing on the other 
side at Quebec. We hope to pay another visit to Chicago in October, 
but of course by that time the convention will be over. T remain yours 
very sincerely, with kind regards. ABERDEEN. 


_ I thought it would be interesting to our friends who knew 
something of Lord and Lady Aberdeen’s kindnesses at the 
meeting of 1889 to be aware of the reasons which prevent their ~ 
being here. I know they would have been very glad to have 
taken a look in upon this convention. 

t¢ 
After the singing of ‘‘Now Be the Gospel Banner,’’ Presi- 
dent Belsey introduced to the convention Mr. Edward Towers, 
of London. 
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REPORT FROM ENGLAND. 
EDWARD TOWERS. 


Mr. President, Christian Friends and Fellow Workers.—lt is 
a real delight to meet face to face so many who are engaged 
in the same work among the young the world over. It is a 
glorious thought that we are all enrolled in the army of the 
Lord and that we have a title to heavenly mansions. When I 
attend an assembly like this I think of the great gathering 
that will hereafter convene. We have called this the Second 
World’s Sunday-school Convention. It occurred to some of 
our friends on the other side of the Atlantic that probably a 
better title for the meeting in this world would be ‘‘the 
World’s Second Sunday-school Convention,’’ as we had not yet 
reached the second world. [Laughter.] But we have the 
title deeds for that home yonder, and we stand with you un- 
der one flag, the flag of the great captain of our salvation. 

And now I will attempt briefly to put before you a few 
figures and then a few facts as to the way in which our work 
is done. In the first place, as far as England and Wales are 
concerned, our population for that district would be, roughly, 
about 30,000,000; of that number there are 6,561,994 teachers 
and scholars, which gives a proportion of a fifth of the entire 
population in the Sunday-schools, or a percentage of 21.7 per 
cent. About half the Sunday-schools are connected with de- 
nominational Sunday-school unions. Of the Episcopalian, 
Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive Methodists and other sections ~ 
of the Christian church, fully a fourth is affiliated with the 
Sunday-school Union, a large and catholic society, evangelical 
and unsectarian, established in the year 1803; we have over 
twenty different denominations which are connected with our 
society, and we know no denominational differences. The 
members of the council, who have worked side by side for 
fifteen or twenty years, positively do not know to what section 
of the Christian church each other belongs. [Applause. ] 
All we know is they are earnest Christian workers who labor 
for Christ. I have on this map you see before you a rough 
outline of England and Wales. The schools are mostly thickly 
situated in the northern parts of our country because the in- 
habitants there are so many; Lancashire and Yorkshire are 
pre-eminently Sunday-school counties. These red wafers on 
this map show you our organized Sunday-school unions, and 
we have in England and Wales 241. In addition to that we 
have the colonies and India affiliated with our society. 

Now, a few words in regard to what we try todo. We as- 
sist village Sunday-schools with literature, school libraries and 
lantern lectures. We have fourteen committees constantly 
working; some meet in the evening and some at a quarter to 
eight in the morning. After transacting Sunday-school busi- 
ness and getting their breakfast they adjourn to their various 
places of business, some to return again in the evening and 
transact further business connected with the work in which 
they are enthusiasts; and, friends, I don’t believe any Sunday- 
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school work ever done will amount to much _ unless 
we are enthusiasts. [Applause.] We have evangelistic 
services at seaside resorts and in the towns and cities of our 
country. We publish a magazine and other literature for the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, which has 
taken hold in England very strongly. We seek to interest the 
Sunday-schools in the Band of Hope movement. One million 
eight hundred thousand of our Sunday-school scholars are 
members of the Band of Hope in the United Kingdom. They 
are all pledged to total abstinence, and we hope in the genera- 
tion to come a marked difference will be seen in the habits of 
our people. [Cheers.] We have a very strong and influential 
ladies’ committee which meets for the purpose of considering 
the servants’ registry, girls’ evening homes and sewing classes, 
and other departments in which ladies are interested and in 
which they can work so efficiently. We have also not only to 
consider the souls of our young people, but their bodies like- 
wise, and we have a teachers’ home of rest at the sea side, to 
which our teachers go for a fortnight for the purpose of get- 
ting rest, and country homes are provided for the poorer chil- 
dren. We memorialized the commissioners of the United 
States and the lady managers of the World’s Fair at Chicago 
against the opening of the fair on the Lord’sday. [Great ap- 
plause.| The Indian mission has already been very happily 
spoken of by our dear friend, Dr. Phillips. Our mission on 
the continent of Europe has been spoken of by Mr. Edwards, 
and will again be referred to by him in the course of this con- 
vention. The International Bible Reading Association we are 
expecting to hear about through Mr. Waters, who is an en- 
thusiast in this department of labor. He has secured about 
half a million of members, and he will place the case very 
earnestly before you. We have a system of visitation of pro- 
vincial unions, and my friend, Mr. Alderman White, will have 
occasion during this convention to refer to that subject. We 
have a plan of teachers’ examination which, with other mat- 
ers, I hope to refer to briefly to-morrow. We publish every 
year on an average 100 new publications. Last year our cir- 
culation of serials for teachers and scholars was 11,'700,000. 
We think this literature does a great deal towards moulding 
the thought of the young people and helping the teachers in 
their work. 

I want to call special attention to the universal prayer for 
Sunday-schools. It is known to some of our friends in Amer- 
ica, and I want it known from one end of this land to the 
other. Some twenty-two years ago we thought+it would be 
desirable to have two days in the year in which Sunday- 
schools the world over should unite in special prayer for the 
work; and we have united every year on the third Sunday and 
Monday in October. It never changes. All the denomina- 
tions of England join in that chorus of prayer, and this is 
true of Australia, India and British America to some extent, 
I have a few lesson leaflets here, and I would like you to take 
them with you, so that when the third Sunday and Monday in 
October of this year come around we shall all be prepared to 
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send our prayers to the Throne of Grace that a great outpour- 
ing of the Spirit of God may be upon all our schools. Let 
our friends kindly set apart these days, and set apart the weel< 
preceding the Sunday for private prayer in order that we may 
be prepared for the Sunday. I believe in preparation for the 
outpouring of the Spirit. If we thus everywhere combine, 
you here will receive what we have received in England, a 
great blessing. In some schools as many as forty, fifty and 
sixty young people have decided for Christ as a result of this 
Sunday prayer. I hope our friends will pray for us and join 
in it heartily, so that it may be really a universal prayer for 
Sunday-schools the world over. 

I would like to refer now, briefly, to the character of our 
population. We have in England, as you have here, very 
thickly populated cities, and we have what we call (you will 
not misunderstand the term), ‘‘the lower classes;’’ we mean 
by that the very poor people. Our Sunday-schools, as a rule, 
’ deal with a lower strata of society than is the case in this 
country. Our middle class and our lower class are found in 
the Sunday-school; but our upper classes, the so-called aris- 
tocracy and professional people, do not care for their children 
to be in the Sunday-school. We think it is their misfortune 
that that is the case. [Cheers.] If we could get the sons of 
our nobility and the daughters of our higher classes to meet in 
the Sunday-schools they would receive a Bible training which 
they cannot get in the public schools, or even in the universi- 
ties of our land. In Scotland, as our friend Mr. Crawford 
would doubtless tell you, the parental instruction is fairly. 
good, but it does not equal what the Sunday-school supplies. 
We are hoping for the time to come when the Sunday-school 
will not only go to the very lowest, to the poor ragged chil- 
dren on the streets, but will go to the class of people which it 
does not yet touch. [Cheers.] This is one of the questions 
which in England has to be worked out. I do rejoice to see 
schools here in which the church is practically in the school 
and the school in the church. We hope to have that time 
come in Britain. 

I have occupied your time sufficiently long in giving you 
these details of our work. There are a few features of it, of 
course, in which we seem different from you. As our Presi- 
dent (Mr. Belsey) has remarked, we move more slowly than 
you do. We are astonished at the rapidity with which you 
do everything in America. But, if we move more slowly we 
try to move more surely so that we never take a backward 
step; and I trust that together, you moving in your way and 
we in ours, we shall do something to advance our Master’s 
kingdom. [Cheers. | 


PRESIDENT BeLsEy: I have great. pleasure in asking Mr 
Edwards, the superintendent of our continental missions, to ad- 
dress you. He has charge of very heavy responsibilities, and 
he has to report on many of these countries, the statistics of 
which you see around you here. He has a few interesting 
facts to give you in connection with some of them. I will ask 
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him to continue his report upon the Sunday-school work in 
Europe. We had the pleasure, you remember, yesterday after- 
noon, of hearing Mr. Edwards upon this same topic. 


CONTINENTAL SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


THOMAS EDWARDS. 


My Dear Friends and Fellow Workers; 1. am happy to 
have this opportunity of saying a few words more in regard 
to the work on the continent of Europe, which with God’s 
help we are endeavoring to prosecute. 

In regard to Germany, I will say that Dr. Felzer, of Ham- 
burg, one of the members of our committee, was in the hall this 
morning, and would have spoken upon the work in that coun- 
try first, but your king (Mr. Jacobs) has taken him away, and 
how soon he will come back I don’t know. On this account I 
will pass Germany for a few minutes to see whether the doc- 
tor returns or not. In regard to Holland, I have a letter from 
the brethren in Amsterdam, which I will read to you: 


AMSTERDAM, July, 1893. 
Mr, Jacobs, World’s Sunday-school Convention at St. Louis: 

Dear Sir and Brother in Christ:—The undersigned, president and sec- 
retary of the committee of the Dutch Sunday-school Union, are very 
grateful to Mr. Thomas Edwards, superintendent of the Hnglish com- 
mittee for continental Sunday-school missions, for his offer to represent 
our union at the Sunday-school convention which will be held at St. 
Louis on the first week of September of this year, and we entreat you to 
consider this brother, who is well known to us and beloved by us, as a 
delegate of our union to the said convention. 

Mr. Edwards will be glad to have the opportunity to read aw paper 
Stating the progress of the Sunday-school work in Holland in one of the 
meetings of the convention. 

We regret very much that several circumstances prevent us from 
sending one of the members of the committee to the convention at St. 
Louis, but we are assured that nobody is better apt to represent our 
union than Mr. Edwards, who not long ago visited our country and saw 
how the Sunday-school work is carried on in Holland. % 

The committee of the Dutch Sunday-school Union. 

J. C. MONLIJO, 
F. M. LOOMAN. 


Lam also glad to read the following report of the work in 
this interesting country: 


Tur SuNDAY-SCHOOL WoRK AND’ THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
IN HOLLAND. 


Our country, though very small in comparison, with Amer- 
ica and England, is in many respects a remarkable country. 
God has made it great in the struggle for liberty of conscience 
and given it a good name among the nations of the world. 
Our country lies below the surface of the sea, and if we had 
not our downs and dikes, by which it is artificially protected 
from submersions, the greater part of it would be continually 
inundated. It requires thus much vigilance, energy and per- 
severance to keep the Jand above the water and these constant 
exertions have communicated a peculiar trait to the character 
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of our nation. It is by this obstinate perseverance that our 
forefathers acquired the force to resist during almost a whole 
century one of the greatest powers of Europe in its attempts 
of suppression. It is also in the performance of the Sunday- 
school work that this part of our character appears. 

During the present century the Sunday-school work in 
Holland has been continually progressive. Almost sixty years 
ago Dr. Capadote, a converted Jew, and an inhabitant of The 
Hague, founded the first Sunday-school and now, by the bless- 
ing of the Lord, we can state that, according to the latest cal- 
culations, we have 1,560 Sunday-schools with more than 4,600 
teachers and 168,000 pupils. 

The religious instruction in our Sunday-schools has not 
been without bearing many fruits, and the reports of our Sun- 
day-school teachers as to the blessings which that instruction 
have spread over our people are indeed surprising. The 
greater part of our teachers were in early years pupils in the 
Sunday-school and have now the privilege to be a blessing to 
others. Many children who have learned to love the Saviour 
in the Sunday-school are now in heayen, and many others are 
yet here bolow, His witnesses among the young and the adults. 
Among our teachers much devotion is found; many of them 
are coming every Sunday morning from distant places to do 
their work among the young. In several places in our coun- 
try preparation lessons are given to the teachers by the super- 
intendent of the school, who in many cases is the minister of 
the gospel. 

Training classes, in order to obtain able teachers, are not 
yet numerous in Holland, but we hope and expect that they 
will be established by little and little. 

The system of small classes is almost generally adopted in 
our large towns, but in the villages it cannot be brought into 
practice for want of teachers. 

_ One of the greatest difficulties in our Sunday-school work 
consists in the scarcity of able teachers, especially in small 
places. There are yet Sunday-schools in our villages with 
only one teacher for a hundred children. 

Another obstacle in our Sunday-school work we have con- 
stantly to struggle with is the difficulty to reach the children 
of the higher classes of society among us, though it has not 
been wanting in attempts to bring them in the Sunday-school. 

The Dutch Sunday-school Union, during the twenty-seven 
years of its existence, has much contributed to the extension 
of the Sunday-school work in Holland. The union was founded 
in the year 1866 by Revs. C. S. Adams van Schelbema, Ph. 
Noedemaker, Van Weede, Van Dykveld and F. M. Looman. 
The last named of them, Mr. Looman, is the secretary of the 
union, and although 77 years old, he is constantly engaged in 
the work with indefatigable perseverance. He is the author 
of our monthly paper and of the ‘‘ Hints for Sunday-school 
Teachers,’’ and a Sunday-school worker for more than fifty 
years. 3 

On the 5th of November, 1891, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Union was celebrated with much simplicity in Amster- 
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dam. More than 100 delegates from all parts of Holland were 
present to remember the various blessings which were derived 
from the union during these twenty-five years. 

The sixth Sunday-school convention has taken place in the 
city of Rhenen, a county place in the center of Holland, on 
the 12th July, this year. The committee of the. union is of 
opinion that these conventions, as well as our annual meet- 
ings, are very useful for the work, because they bring our 
teachers in connection with one another and afford them the 
opportunity to increase their educational knowledge. The 
impulse to the foundation of the Dutch Sunday-school union, 
it is stated with gratefulness, has been given by Mr. Woodruff, 
the well-known American Sunday-school worker, on one of 
his journeys through the continent of Europe. The union has 
now fifty branches, spread over the whole land, the aim of 
each of these branches is to support or to improve the Sunday- 
schools situated within their district. 

The larger part of the Sunday-schools in Holland is asso- 
ciated with the union, and the unity between them is much 
promoted by the labor of our missionary. 

It is now just twenty years that, by the aid and the liber- 
ality of the English Sunday-school union, our union has had a 
missionary, who is continually traveling through the country, 
with the aim to establish new Sunday-schools, and to improve 
the existing ones. The present missionary is Mr. Fruyt, who 
has occupied his office very honorably now almost fourteen 
years. 

The international prayer meeting, in the month of October, 
is more and more generally attended in Holland. 

May the time not be far off that every place of our coun- 
try, and also of the whole world, possesses a Sunday-school, 
where the young people are taught to love their Saviour, and 
may the present world’s Sunday-school convention bring us a 
good deal nearer to that glorious aim. 

z : J. M. HryBrock, 
Foreign Secretary of the Dutch 8. S. Union. 


In regard to Sweden. We have one of our missionaries 
here. I should like tohave you see him, He is Mr. Bjurman. 
He understands English but cannot speak it very well. 

(Mr. Bjurman came to the platform and was given a most 
cordial salute.) 

Mr. Epwarps: We have twenty-one of these missionary 
agents, and it has been my privilege to know them all, and I 
can tell you, this brother is a fair sample of the lot. [Ap- 
plause.] He will tell you, later, of the work inmSweden. We 
have tried to educate our brethren and sisters on the conti- 
nent to help themselves as far as they can. 

In Finland I think we’ have the most wonderful progress of 
any country. A little over ten years ago, if I recollect right, 
the founder of the schools came to America, saw a Sunday- 
school, became interested and started one at home, and now 
there are 1,800 Sunday-schools, 11,500 teachers, and 147,000 
scholars in Finland alone, notwithstanding all the opposition 
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and pressure brought to bear against this work by the Russian - 


government. 

In Norway twenty-five or twenty-six years ago the name of 
Sunday-school was almost unknown. There are at the present 
time 550 Sunday-schools with 4,400 teachers and nearly 64,000 
scholars,—wonderful progress in the course of twenty-five 
years. 

The work has gone on gloriously in Switzerland. There 
are 1,637 schools, 16,916 teachers and 118,000 scholars. 

In countries like Belgium, Austria, Italy and Spain, which 
are under the dominion of the Roman Catholic church, the 
work does not progress so encouragingly. Sometimes our 
friends say, ‘‘ How the work is growing in Germany, Sweden 
and Norway!” and they say, ‘‘Let us help it as much as we 
can,’’ seeming to forget the work in the Roman Catholic lands. 
T assert that one school kept in active operation in the Roman 
Catholic country is as great an undertaking as keeping ten 
schools in any Protestant country, and while we do all we can 
for the Protestant countries, let us not forget the debt we owe 
to these Roman Catholic lands. [Applause. ] 


I don’t wish to take up more of your time at present be- 


cause Mr. Jacobs told me that I would be asked to speak to 
you again. I have, however, some letters with me from dif- 
ferent branches of our continental work, which it gives me 
pleasure to read to you at this time: 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION—ITALY, 
PROVISIONAL NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
This is to certify that this committee, in its sitting of the 17th April, 
1893, unanimously designated Mr. Thomas Edwards, honorary secretary 
of the Sunday-school union, Old Bailey, London, as its representative to 
the approaching convention of Sunday-school delegates to be held in St. 
Louis, United States of America, desiring him at the same time to con- 
vey to the said convention its Christian salutations, and earnest prayers 
for the divine blessing on the deliberations of the assembly. 
For the committee. 
HENRY J. PIGGOTT, President. 
Rome, 17th April, 1893, 28 Via delle :Coppelle. 


EVANGELICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
BELGIAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY CHURCH. 
No. 2298. ; BRUSSELS, Aug. 4th, 1893. 
The Synod of the Belgian Christian Missionary church, regretting 
its inability to send a delegate to represent the Sunday-schools under 
its jurisdiction at the international convention, St. Louis, gratefully ac- 
cepts the offer of Mr. Thomas Edwards, director of the continental mis- 
sion of the Sunday-school union, to represent the said Sunday-schools, 
and delegates him for this purpose, and requests him to plead at the in- 
ternational convention the cause of Sunday-schools, which are one of 
the most efficacious means in the work of evangelization pursued by the 
missionary church in Belgium. 
In the name of the synod, 
KENNEDY AUET, General Secretary. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY OF FRANCE, 
PARIS, ee 8, 1893. 
To the President of the International Sunday-school Congress at St. Louis: 
The committee of the Sunday-school Society of France has the honor 
to inform the President of the International Sunday-school Congress to 
be held at St. Louis, in the month of September next, that it delegates 
Mr. T. Edwards to represent the said society at the congress and to bear 
to it the expression of the profound sympathy of Christians of, all the 
evangelical churches of France; who have at heart the advancement ot 
the kingdom of God by means of Sabbath-schools. 
HENRY PAUMIER, Pastor, President of the Society. 
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(The secretary adds, in another letter: ‘Our society not 
being able to depute one of its own members, could not be bet- 
ter represented than by yourself.’’) 


The committee of Sundsvall Sunday-school Union do herewith au- 
thorize T. Edwards, Esq., of London Sunday-school Union, to represent 
our union at the Second World's Sunday-school Convention that is to be 
held in the city of St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A., August-September, 1893. 

On behalf of the Sundsvall Sunday-school Union. 

A. E. BACKMAN, Secretary, 
G. HYDEN, Cashier. 
ne ASTROM, Chairman. 


We hereby appoint Mr. Th. Edwards, of London, to represent Stock- 
holm Second Sunday-school Union at the World’s Sunday-school Con- 
vention in St. Louis, U. S. A., September, 1893. 

On behalf of the committee of Stockholm Second Sunday-school 
Union. WILHELM CARLSON, Chairman, 

AUG. SAHN, Trav. sec’y, 
N. M. HAMMARLUND, Cashier. 


OREBRO, SWEDEN, June 16, 1893. 


To the Super inendent of the Continental Sunday-school Mission, London. 

Mr. 7. Edwards—Dear Sir; The executive committee of Orebro Sun- 
day-school Union do hereby authorize you to represent our union in the 
World’s Sunday-school Convention convening in St. Louis, United States 
of America, September 4th, 5th and 6th, 1893. 

May the Holy Spirit of God grant unto you wisdom to think, speak 
and act according to His directions in all the deliberations of the meet- 
ings is the wish of your sincere brothers in Christ. 

In behalf of the Orebro Sunday-school Union. 

J. SVENSSON, Vice-Chairman. 
JAHN ONYMON, Cor. Sec’y. 


BERLIN, July 17, 1893. 
To the Committee of the World's Sundays school Convention at St. Louis: 

Gentlemen—Dear Christian Friends: We have heard with great 
pleasure that you have arranged to hold a World’s Sunday-school Con- 
vention at St. Louis in the beginning of September in connection with 
the Columbian Exhibition. 

We deeply regret that none of our members can personally take part 
in the convention. We have therefore requested Mr. Edwards, of the 
London Sunday-school Union. who is thoroughly acquainted with our 
work, to act as our representative and delegate, and we ask you kindly to 
receive him as such. He will especially bring you our most earnest 
wishes that the Lord may abundantly bless the convention and make it 
fruitful for the further development of the important work. 

We shallalways remember with deep gratitude that it was a coun- 
tryman of yours, Mr. A. Woodruff, whose love and energy brought us 
the valuable gift of Sunday-schools. The work has since greatly ex- 
tended, and we ask you to unite your prayers with ours that the German 
Sunday-schools may more and more help to advance the Lord’s kingdom 
in our country. 

On behalf of the German Sunday-school Committee. 

A. BERNSTORFF, Chairman. 


CHRISTIANIA FREE CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION COMMITTEE, 
NORWAY. 
SARPSBURG, NORWAY. June 23, 1893. 
This is to certify that at the regular meeting of the Union Sunday- 
School Committee. held in Christiania, Norway. June 2, 1893, Mr. Thomas 
Edwards, superintendent of the Sunday School Union, London, was duly 
elected as their representative at the World's Sunday School Conven- 
tion, to be held in St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A., September next. 
J. SANAKER, Secretary. 


NORWEGIAN STATE CHURCH COMMITTEE S.S. U. 
KRISTIANIA, August 6. 1893. 
Mr. Bdwards, 56 Old Bailey, 2. London: 
Dear Brother in the Lord: trae friendly letter of the 29th of May I 
have received, and will herewith bring you our best thanks for your care 
for us, py being ready torepresent us by the Second World's Convention in 
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St. Louis. The way is too long for us Norwegian Sunday-school friends, 
but our committee has the hope that we between the many Norwegian 
Sunday-school friends in America will get one who can represent our 
Norwegian Sunday-school Union by the world’s convention. I will en- 
deavor to get our statistics as complete and correct as possible. I have 
also to-day sent a letter to Mr. Tower in regard to his letter to us. With 
my best wishes for your work in the blessed Sunday-school work, I re- 
main, Yours in the gospel, J. HEIMBECK. 


BERGEN FREE CHURCH S. S. U. COMMITTEE, NORWAY, 
BERGEN, NORWAY, August 2, 1893. 
To the President for the International Sunday School Congress at St. Louis: 
Dear Sir;—We very much regret’ that we do not find it convenient to 
send a delegate from our own country, and yet wishing to show our 
sympathy and interest in the blessed aim of the International Sunday 
School Conference, we have requested our dear brother, Mr. Thomas 
Edwards, of London, to represent our Sunday School Union here in Nor- 
way at the conference. Although absent in body we are with you in 
spirit. We pray that the Divine blessing may rest upon all the meetings 
and deliberations of the conference. 
For the Committee, R. ABRAHAMSEN, Secretary. 


LE Mont, July 26, 1893. 
The Sunday School Committee of the Canton de Vaud requests Mr. 
Edwards to be so kind as to represent it at St. Louis, and to communi- 
cate to the brethren gathered together the annexed statement relative 
to the progress of Sunday-school work in the Canton. 
Signed in the name of the Committee. 
M. MIAU, Pastor, President. 


I will now read the report of this work: 


REPORT OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY OF THE CANTON 
DE VAUD, SWITZERLAND. 


Le Mont, Lausanne, July 26th, 1893. 
To the Brethren in Christ gathered together at St. Louis. Fra- 
ternal Salutations. 

We send you the assurance of our sympathy with the cause 
on whose behalf you labor, and beg to express our strong de- 
sire to join fully in spirit with those who are united with us 
in the field of the Lord. We now take the opportunity of giv- 
ing you a few details in regard to the nature of the work 
amongst the young in French Switzerland. 

All young people of the age of 14 to I7 years receive relig- 
ious instruction from théir pastors, in which Christian doc- 
trine and morals are explained and by which they are pre- 
pared to confirm the vow of their baptism and admitted to the 
Lord’s table. This instruction in winter is given two or three 
times a week, and in very many parishes every Sunday also. 
It results from this that children of 12 and 14 to 16 years have 
a special service, (not attending the ordinary church services) 
and consequently the Sunday-school institution should take 
this fact into consideration. It is very frequently the case, 
however, that the study of the catechism has been transferred 
to the Sunday-school, and, indeed, children at 12 to 14 and 
especially to 16 years of age constitute the personnel of our 
schools. 

In general there are two sections, children up to 7 years 
and those above that age. Taking account of the degree of 
development and of capacity in the children, the Sunday- 
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school should give instruction that is simple, based specially 
on the facts of Revelation. The subjects should be historic 
and adapted to the intellectual and moral level of capacity of 
the scholars. Lesson-matter drawn from the historical books 
is alone admissible, and the cycle, or series of lessons should 
not be longer than five years. It was for these reasons that 
we were obliged to abandon the international list, to which we 
could only return if it could rightly meet our desiderata (cir- 
cumstances and conditions). = 

A list has been prepared by an intercantonal committee, 
representative of the cantonsof Geneva, de Vaud and Neucba- 
tel, which gives two years to the Old Testament, eighteen 
mouths to the life of Jesus, and six months to the Acts of the 
Apostles, L’Hducatieur Cretienne (the Sunday-school maga- 
zine for teachers) and our religious periodicals publish lessons 
on the subjects chosen. 

Interest in the cause is growing. 900 teachers, superin- 
tendents and pastors have formed ‘‘ The Sunday-school soci- 
ety of the Canton de Vaud,’’ which has its seat at Lausanne. 
This society was founded (in new lines) in 1892, and has taken 
the place and continues the work of the old committee of the 
canton. The society appoints its own committee. A large 
number of young ladies become teachers; male teachers are 
more rare: aged teachers are an exception. The majority of 
the teachers are recruited from the ranks of the Christian 
unions, and give themselves to the work very earnestly. 

The attendance of the children at school varies according 
to localities and the season of the year. The winter is the 
more favorable, in the summer the attendance diminishes and 
some schools are closed for awhile, (owing partly to the heat 
and partly to the presence of so many foreign visitors and 
tourists). 

The work is blessed by the Lord, both for those who labor 
and for the young people of our country. All the churches 
sympathize with the work and have their Sunday-schools. 
The mission schools—where there are no churches—are based 
on the principle of the evangelical alliance, and carried on by 
friends of various churches. 

Such, dear brethren in Christ, are some general details as 
to the work of our Sunday-schools. 

We ask your sympathy and beg to reiterate the assurance 
of our Christian love. 

Inthe name of the committee, THE PRESIDENT, 

Mrav, Pastor. 


REPORT OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION OF CANTON BERNE, 
; SWItZERLAND. 5 ie 


Berne, July 3, 1898. 
Mr. T. Edwards, Superintendent of the Continental Mission of 

the Sunday-school Union, 56 Old Batley, London, H. C. 

Dear Sir:—It is with great pleasure that our committee of 
the canton of Berne has received, through Dr. Ed. Bloesch, 
your kind offer to represent the Sunday-school work of Ger- 
man Switzerland at the international convention at St. Louis, 
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for which we sincerely thank you, both in our own name and in 
that of the other committees in German Switzerland to which 
we communicated your amiable proposal, and which we ac- 
cept with gratitude. 

In accordance with your desire we hand you herewith the 
statistics which we have been able to gather, covering of 
course only the Protestant cantons. Amongst a population of 
1,771,554 souls there are altogether 1,048 schools, 3,723 teach- 
ers and 68,218 scholars. Of these the Methodists, who may 
probably have their own representative at St. Louis, have 355 
schools, 1,689. teachers and 24,585 scholars, leaving for the 
other Protestant churches and societies 688 schools, 2,084 
teachers and 43,633 scholars. 

We have to remark that there is no general Sunday-school 
union for the whole of German Switzerland, nor even in the 
different cantons is there an organized society under a central 
committee, with the exception, perhaps, of Zurich. In Berne 
we have a cantonal committee. 

As to teachers, there is only a proper supply of these in 
Berne and in three or four of the larger towns. In country 
districts the schools are generally in the hands of one to three 
persons only. The rooms at disposal do not, as a rule, offer 
the accommodation necessary for arrangement in Classes. 

With regard to literature there is the ‘‘Kinder Sonntags- 
blatt’’ (Child’s Sunday paper) for canton Berne, and partly 
also for the other German cantons, edited by Dr. E. Bloesch, 
having an issue of 18,000, which is constantly extending, and 
which has already rendered excellent service. The hymn 
book in use, ‘‘Zionsharpe’’ (Zion’s Harp), is subsidized by the 
Bernese committee. 

Finally, we can joyfully testify to the constant extension 
of the work of Sunday-schools. One much-felt want, how- 
ever, is a well-qualified missionary agent whose time and en- 
ergies could be entirely placed at the disposal of the cause. 
But for that we need two essential elements—the person capable 
and the funds sufficient to create a suitable position for him- 

Here, then, are a few general facts in regard to our Sun- 
day-school work which we hope will be interesting to the 
friends gathered together at the great international congress 
at St. Louis. 

We will join our prayers to yours for God’s rich blessing 
upon that assembly, and especially on your journey. 

Receive, dear sir, with our best wishes, the renewed ex- 
pression. of our gratitude, and our cordial and fraternal saluta- 
tions in Jesus. 

For the Sunday-school committee for the canton of Berne. 

A. BascuitIn-TAPPOLp, President. 
G. DE TsCHARNER, Secretary. 


REPORT FROM DENMARK. 


VALBY-COPENHAGEN, July 28, 1893. 
Dear Sir and Christian Friend:—1 have to thank you for 
your kind letter of June 1, as well as for your card of June 
15. It has taken a long time before I was able to send you a 
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definite answer. Wishing to have our own Danish delegate to 
the world’s conference at St. Louis, our committee has 
searched for a long time, but in vain. And now I come to 
you, thanking you for your kindly offered help and asking to 
bring a hearty greeting from the Danish Sunday-schools to the 
world’s conference. We are one in the Lord and in His 
blessed work all over the world, although separated by waters 
and thousands of miles, and before His Throne we meet in 
the greatest conference work—the prayer for the coming of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

As to the statistics, we have for Denmark no general ac- 
count later than 1890 (the Scandinavian conference at Copen- 
hagen). For the time after we can only judge from the exact 
accounts for smaller organizations by analogy. 

In 1890 Denmark had: 

Sunday- Schol- Teach- 


schools. ars. ers. 
The Lutheran Established Church.....350 41,000 2,100 
The Dissenting Denominations......... 50 5,000 350 
BRO) Hoenn ertrases raev'arere Paya Stocxr coh aadcaicsersl > wane 400 46,000 2,450 


As to the growth after that time I have reason to count 
that there has been an ¢nerease within the established church 
of 50 Sunday-schools, 7,000 scholars, 400 teachers. 

Thus we shall estimate the established church to have at 
present 400 Sunday-schools, with 48,000 children and 2,500 
teachers. 

The increase among the dissenters cannot be very great. 
On the whole, we may estimate Denmark to have up towards 
500 Sunday-schools, 55,000 children and 3,000 teachers. 

Will you kindly thank Mr. Towers for his friendly letter. 

With hearty thanks in the name of our committee. 

Yours in the Lord, sincerely, 
Henry WINN. 


Permit me also to give you some illustrations of the bless- 
ing which has come through this work on the continent of 
Kurope. -A little girl in France was taken away from the 
Sunday-schovl at the command of the priest and put into a 
nun school. ‘Phe nuns were unkind to her; sometimes they 
beat her; sometimes put her into a dark room and sometimes 
kept her for hours without food. One day, after they had 
treated her thus, she said: ‘‘You may beat me, you may 
starve me, you may kill me if you dare, but you cannot take 
out of my heart the love of the Lord Jesus,Christ which I 
have learned to have in the Protestant Sunday-school.’’ A 
young girl in Holland had lost her mother, and her father 
went to drinking. He came home in a drunken state one 
night, and his little girl said: ‘‘Father, 1am sorry to see you 
come home so; don’t you know what the Word of God says, 
that no ‘drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of héaven’?’? He 
became angry and asked her where she had learned such rub- 
bish. ‘‘In the Sunday-school,’’ she said. “‘‘You shan’t go to 
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the Sunday-school any more,’’ the father replied. On2 night 
as he was going up stairs quietly he heard the voice of his 
child praying, ‘‘Oh, Lord, help father to quit drinking, help 
father to quit drinking, help him to give his heart to Thee.’ 
He went into his own room, fell downat his bedside and began 
to cry out for mercy. That was the turning point in his 
career Father and child both saved through the agency of 
the Sunday-school. In Italy and Spain this Sunday-school 
work should receive the prayers of God’s people the world 
over, that it may be blessed in its work of reaching the chil- 
dren and delivering them from the ignorance and superstition 
which rests upon these continental lands. A little girl eight 
years old in Southern Italy was dying. Her parents sent ‘for 
the priest to give her absolution, and she would have nothing 
todo with him. He became angry and asked her, ‘‘Why 
won't you have absolution?’ ‘‘Jesus is enough for me,’’ re- 
plied the little girl. Oh, dear friends, let us go from this con- 
vention with the firm resolution of taking this blessed Gospel 
of salvation to every land, so that the children.of every coun- 
try may be brought to the Lord Jesus Christ. [Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT BELsEY: It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
introduce to this convention our brother from Sweden, Mr. 
Bjurman, who will tell you about the Sunday-school work in 
his country: a 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN SWEDEN. 
A. BJURMAN. 


Mr. President and Fellow- -Delegates:—As delegate of a coun- 
try which has been called ‘‘the fairest land on earth,’’ ‘‘the 
land of midnight sun,” ‘‘the old Syitiod,”’ or, as it is called in 
English, ‘‘Sweden,’’ I might have very much to tell you of its 
ancient history and culture, the beauty of its scenery and our 
love for it (although, as a poet has said, ‘‘Our country is poor, 
and will remain so to those who ask for gold’’), but my time 
only permits me to give a brief sketch. 

From ancient discoveries and memorials we draw the con- 
clusion that our country, before Christ, was inhabited by a 
people who made their weapons and tools of stofe. This peo- 
ple later on learned how to use bronze and at last steel, and 
their children up to our time have sung: ‘‘Come, let us try 
how the steel can bite.’’ But now we must learn to use a bet- 
ter sword. Our northern ancestors were in olden times a ter- 
ror to the inhabitants of the southern countries to which they 
year after year sailed in their pirate ships to plunder and rob. 

They worshipped many gods, and chief among these were 
Odin, Thor and Freya. In their honor and also over their 
dead in general our ancestors cast up great mounds of earth, 
which, together with the runestones, dicovered in later times, 
in thousands of places bear witness to this fact. 

When the light of Christianity had penetrated tv the south. 
of Europe the hearts of the faithful in those countries began 
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to beat with fervent love for the northern vikings, seeing that 
nothing but the gospel of Christ could renew them and make 
them less savage. They, therefore, with great dangers and 
difficulties sent a missionary—Ansgarius—to the Nord. He 
arrived the first time in 829 A. D., and addressed the people 
from a rock, where a stone cross had been erected. Some be- 
lieved and prospects were favorable. A teacher was ap- 
pointed, and Ansgarius was called to the south to new field of 
labor. When after a time he returned, the teacher had been 
murdered and his work destroyed. The people considered that 
if they needed a new god they might as well take a native one. 
Renewed efforts, however, bore fruit, and at the present time 
our country is one of the most evangelical in the world. This 
has, however, not been brought about without great struggles 
and sufferings during long periods down to our time. If the 
rude heathenism of ancient days was hard to overcome, the 
darkness of Romanism was scarcely less difficult to vanquish 
about 300 years ago. When now during this century private 
individuals began toawake out of the darkness of spiritual death 
and the reigning ignorance, the strifes and sufferings which only 
a few centuries ago were gone through have been, to say the 
least, frightful. Prison, fines, pelting with stones, ill treatment 
and sometimes murder, instances of which may be quoted 
(only twenty years ago), insulting the Christians by word and 
deed, demolishing and burning their meeting-houses, prohibi- 
tions by the church councils, and public warnings in the 
churches have been their portion. Not until the number of 
believers began to increase and they could understand that 
little children, too, were able to receive the gospel, did they 
begin the work which we to-day represent, namely, that of the 
Sunday-school. 

This work, also, has its special history. 

But before turning to it, | wish to say a few words con- 
cerning the education of children before Sunday-school work 
was begun. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
mothers, while spinning at their distaffs, taught their chil- 
dren the ten commandments and Luther’s catechism. The 
clergymen and clerks sometimes on Sunday afternoon would 
gather the young people and teach them to read, write and 
cipher. 

The ungodliness and ignorance of those days were such 
that scarcely any one thought of the need or the possibility 
of children being converted. 

The year when the Swedish Sunday-school can be said to 
have been brought into existence was 1851, when Mr. P. Palm- 
quist, teacher at the Prince Charles school in Stockholm, and 
his two brothers visited the international exhibition in Lon- 
don,.and while there, among other things, they saw a Sunday- 
school arranged, which so impressed them that, on their 
return home, they began to work for the institution of Sun- 
day-schools. They sought to interest believers, and to train 
teachers for the work. Soon after Miss Ehrenborg began 
her Sunday-school in Stockholm. 

Ever since this work has gradually been extended and ap- 
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preciated, especially during the last two decades, since Sun- 
day-school associations have been organized and missionaries 
sent out to work for the cause. 

This work has been carried out in spite of unspeakable 
resistance and persecution, especially by the clergymen, who 
have regarded the Sunday-school work dangerous to the estab- 
lished church. Many workers have both privately and offi- 
cially been interdicted and pointed out as straying and peril- 
ous men, and it has happened that some have been impris- 
oned and fined because they have kept Sunday-school. 

Though free-religious activity was very little known, the 
need of uniting together began to be felt. 

In 1868 the first Sunday-school association was organized 
in Stockholm in connection with the state church. This so- 
ciety still exists, and comprehends about ten Sunday-schools 
in the capital. 

In 1872 the Sunday-school union of Orebro was founded, 
which, by contributions from the London Sunday-school 
Union, was enabled, the Ist of August, 1878, to send out its 
first Sunday-school missionary, Mr. Aug. Palm, who has been 
very active for the Sunday-school work in Sweden. 

The second Stockholm Sunday-school union was founded 
in 1874, and somewhat later the same year that of Sundsvall. 

These three societies have connected with them several 
branch societies and many schools all over the country, and 
each maintains from five to six missionaries in constant activ- 
ity, and receives a well-needed contribution from the Sunday- 
school Union in London, amounting to about the half of the 
expenses. 

There is, besides, a Sunday-school union in Gestrikland, 
which keeps one missionary. ; 

It is the principle of these unions to work for the further- 
ance of the Sunday-school without regard to denomination. 
Still most of them have been constituted and directed by 
members of the Baptist church, and the greater part of the 
missionaries have been of that denomination. 

Concerning the second Stockholm Sunday-school union 
(which I myself serve), I will state that this union has during 
the past year had from five to six missionaries in the field 
who have worked more or less in eleven provinces, visited 661 
schools with 41,770 pupils and 3,392 teachers, held 1,422 dif- 
ferent meetings, and traveled 12,828 English miles and organ- 
ized twenty new schools. 

From the constitution of the union to the end of 1892 its 
income has amounted to over £3,935, of which sum more than 


£1,635 have been received as contributions from London, the- 


remainder, over £2,300, being contributed by Sweden. 
Then there are besides several thousands kronor that the 
chief members of the union and other persons have spent on 
travels and meetings without drawing on the funds of the 
society. 

Some few courses for teachers have been held, but we sin- 
cerely wish in future to be able to give our teachers a better 
training. 


ie 
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Of late much has been done in order to bring about a com- 
mon Sunday-school union, including the whole country, in 
which union all different denominations should be repre- 
sented, and they have got so far that a plan has been made of 
the statutes, which have in the principal points been ap- 
proved by the three principal Sunday-school unions of our 
country. This would, among other advantages, make it 

easier 4 distribute more evenly the means that come in from 
foreign countries. 

About ten years ago the union of the Swedish Congrega- 
tional body began to take an interest in Sunday-school work 
within their own congregations, and appointed a Sunday- 
school committee, mostly consisting of day-school teachers, 
who during their holidays, or when opportunities offer, travel 
about to encourage Sunday-schools and endeavor to awaken 
people’s interest for the work. 

Other suitable persons are summoned by them oCcasion- 
ally to join the work. 

The members of the Methodist society hold the principle 
that every church should take care of its Sunday-schools, and 
consequently they have no special missionaries. 

The clergymen of the state (established) church have of 
late, in several places, begun to have children’s services in 
the churches. Even though some may have been induced to 
this step by a desire to keep the children from joining the 
Sunday-schools of the dissenters, we hope that God will bless 
their work. 

For a long time there were in Sweden no statistics as to 
the Sunday-schools, either of pupils or teachers. This is 
partly the case still, especially among_ those of the state (es- 
tablished) church. We are therefore unable to give a correct 
report in this respect. 

The statistics of Baptists begin in the year 1856, with a 
number of 339 children. Ten years later (1866) they had 1,714 
children and sixty-seven teachers. This year (1898) they 
count 37,808 children and 3,024 teachers. 

The schools belonging to the Congregationalists amount to 
75,000 children and 6, 000 teachers. 

The Methodists count about 220 schools with 1,150 teach- 
ers and 17,000 children. In schools belonging to other dissent- 
ing churches the number of, children is about 25,000 with 
2,000 teachers. In the schools of the state church the num- 
ber of children has been estimated at 75,000 and the teachers 
from 5,000 to 6,000. Thus we should arrive at a total of 230,- 
000 children and 18,000 teachers for the whole country. The 
number of the schools is between 4,000 and 5,000. 

Though these figures indicate progress and. show that God 
has blessed the Sunday-school work in our country, they, how- 
ever, also call upon us to consider Uther figures which ought 
to excite our earnest pity and sympathy. 

There are in our country about 800,000 children between 
the ages of six and fourteen, and it is therefore evident that 
there are about 570,000 children of the same age who have not 
yet been reached by the Sunday-school, though most of them 
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need it as well as the others. In order to reach them we have 
need of a continued and increased activity, and for this pur- 
pose ure wanted: érstly, more missionaries. Secondly, more 
Sunday-school teachers. Z/irdly, much more literature, and 
fourthly, much more money. 

The missionaries that are constantly at work in Sweden 
are about eighteen, and have mostly too large districts and 
too many schools to visit. The district that I visit has about 
300 Sunday-schools, and thus they cannot be visited as fre- 
quently as they ought to be. 

The activity of the missionaries is of eminent significance. 
They have done a great work. By their meetings and ad- 
dresses many have been impressed and stirred up to take an 
interest in the Sunday-school work. They have appointed 
teachers and encouraged the downhearted ones, and -by their 
influence the number of children has been increased. They 
have arranged meetings, interesting Sunday-school festivals, 
and organized Bible-reading unions, etc. Often have they 
had to walk long distances or to drive in jolting carts. They 
have suffered hunger and cold, contempt and derision. Their 
addresses, stories, music and singing have been pleasing and 
encouraging to young and old. Many of the children as weil 
as of the grown people have, through their instrumentality, 
been converted and directed in the way of the truth. 

Concerning the need of more teachers [ would say that 
there are many young Christians in Sweden who only need 
stirring up and advising to become active workers. For this 
purpose more money is wanted to keep more missionaries and 
to arrange courses for teachers. We can only cry out: ‘Send 
us the means and we shall find more workers.’’ When we 
often sacrifice the best of our teachers and preachers to Amer- 
ica, it seems but fair that we in return not only ask, but 
should receive, abundant support from that great country, 
and we are certain that it will be of great benefit for America 
as well as for Sweden. Send us means and we will send a so 
much better people to America. 

We are very thankful for the contributions which we have 
received from our friends in America, in order to help the 
mission among the old people, and, although this has been to 
great advantage for children, I think yet that our friends in 
America are in debt to the missionamong children in Sweden, 
wherefore, I wish to awake an earnest sense in their hearts 
and a resolute action in this cause, for just now it is a time of 
greatest weight for us to work and be conquerors against those, 
who, with cunning and violence, stand against us and labor 
for our destruction. 

We owe ina great measure our friends in England, who 
have sacrificed very much for our work in Sweden among the 
little ones, that we have been able to work as we have done, 
though we cannot show them our gratitude by sending them 
our best sons and daughters as we do to America. We may 
mention, also, other important reasons why we need help and 
support. : 

Our country is comparatively a sterile and unproductive one, 
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We have an expensive staté church, which we must support’ 
whether we like or not. 

We beara heavy military yoke, which is made heavier 
year by year, and when our strength has been spent, we have 
to keep our own preachers and build our own meeting houses, 
the considerable debts of which, in most cases, like a night- 
mare paralyze the religious activity, while there is sometimes 
want of employment and many scarcely have their daily 
bread, while those that can get money to pay their voyage 
leave us for America. In spite of all this we have much to 
thank God for. 

We have freedom to work among young and old, and spite 
of resistance and persecution there are ways for us to work. 
We have some literature, though more might be desirable in 
many respects. We have the Bible in editions suitable for the 

unday-school, a great number of children’s papers and 
hymn-books, and several periodicals contain notes on the Sun- 
day-school lessons, for the benefit of the teachers. Many of 
the teachers are zealous and persevering and wait praying for 
abundant fruit of this work, which often is hard enough, 

Our aim and our hope is one day to see the children gath- 
ered like sheaves into the heavenly garner and that they on 
earth may become an army in the service of God to overcome 
the enemy and the avenger. Many are already saved and we 
want that a very great multitude shall come as a fruit of the 
great Sunday-school work. [Great applause | 


PRESIDENT Betsey: I have great pleasure in introducing 
Prof. Fetzer, who will give an account of the work done in 
Germany. [Applause. ] 


THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL WORK IN GERMANY. 
PROF. J. G. FETZER, OF HAMBURG. 


Mr. President and Fellow Delegates:—First of all I would say 
to you that to-morrow in Germany a convention of the Sun- 
day-school workers in the northwestern part of Germany will 
be held, and the brethren there wanted me to greet the 
World’s Second Sunday-school Convention, assembled in this 
hall, in their behalf, which I herewith hasten todo. [Cheers. | 

Our work in Germany is one of a peculiar kind. I want 
you to understand, first of all, that I represent the free or dis- 
senting churches of Germany. As such we have had a great 
many trials, experiences and hindrances which the people in 
America cannot in any way understand. he Sunday-school 
work in Germany began as early as 1826 by Rev. J. G. Unkon, 
then in connection with one of the churches of Hamburg. 
Since 1834 the Sunday-school work has been carried on among 
the dissenting churches in different parts of Germany, and 
gradually they have increased and grown in every direction. 
In the year 1884, I think it was, Mr. Edward Towers, who | 
spoke to us here a little while ago, wasin Germany, and asked 
us 10 organize into Sunday-school unions and societies so as to 
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further the work in a faster way. In the following year Mr. 
Thomas Edwards was over there. The first Sunday-school 
union in Germany among the dissenting churches was organ- 
ized in 1885 in Hamburg. In the following year another was 
organized in the city of Berlin, or perhaps it was later in the 
year 1885. These two unions work together now under the 
name which was adopted about two years ago, namely, the 
Sunday-school Union of the Dissenting Churches of Germany. 
With the aid of our English brethren we have been enabled 
for some years. to have German Sanday-school missionaries to 
travel among the German churches and to encourage them in 
the Sunday-school work. These missionaries have been suc- 
cessful in very many ways. They report that about thirty or 
forty Sunday-schools have been organized annually during 
their time of service, so that the number of Sunday-schools in 
our dissenting churches has grown very considerably. The 
influence of these missionaries among the German churches 
has been very great, stimulating them on all sides to carry 
forward the work. Of course we cannot say now that we 
have conquered the country, as you see from the statistical 
map hanging here. If you concede forty-eight or fifts. mil- 
lion Germans in Germany besides the Germans outside, you 
will readily see that by 749,786 scholars, as reported, there is 
not one-tenth of the children that ought to be in the Sunday- 
school as reported there. We cannot think of it, as you in 
in America do, ‘‘all the church in the Sunday-school;”’ that is 
far off for the present. We are glad at the present time if we 
can hold the children from the sixth to the fourteenth year, 
when they leave school to go to work, and the great majority 
of them are lost to us. The work that we do is, therefore, 
principally among the young. 

Bible classes in the schools, such as are conducted in this 
country, we cannot have. 

Iam glad to call your attention to progress, however which 
is manifest. First, in the increasing interest which ‘pastors 
and churches take in Sunday-school work. Formerly it was 
the private work of a few individual Christians, who did it 
from love of the truth and the children; now, the Sunday- 
school is becoming the work of the churches, receiving their 
support and sympathy. Secondly, in the improvement of 
Sunday-school work, and the increasing number of well-in- 
structed teachers and helpers, the large provision of good 
Sunday school literature, arrangement of Sunday-school libra- 
ries, and a better organization of the school, and the formation ~ 
of local Sunday-school unions, with quarterly conference, etc. 
Thirdly, the Sunday-schools have been the means of bringing 
the various sections of the free churches into nearer co-opera- 
tion. The interdenominational character of Sunday-school 
work is being more and more recognized. Fourthly, in the 
increasing number of teachers and scholars, the beginning of 
new Sunday-schools, about thirty to forty being started every 
year. Fifthly, in the deepening interest on behalf of the con- 
version of children by which the Sunday-school missionary 
has been much cheered. From January to May 31st our mis- 
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sionary received eighty-seven letters from children, who 
thanked him for spiritual blessings received. This progress, 
however, is hindered by other matters and difficulties among 
our free German churches, namely: First, the still isolated 
position of many of the Sunday-schools. Secondly, the insuf- 
ficient Sunday-schol literature; in which we are still far be- 
hind our English and American brethren. Thirdly, the poy- 
erty of many of the dissenting churches and their Sunday- 
schools. Many are sadly in need of Bibles, hymn books and 
chlidren’s literature, nor have they means to provide such. 

Still, our desire and prayerful hope is: First, that Sun- 
day-school work should manifest its transforming influence 
upon the masses of the German people as it has done in Eng- 
land and America. Secondly, that a more systematic co-op- 
eration and organization of Sunday-schools and churches be 
secured. Thirdly, that the spirit of prayer and self-sacrifice 
should be poured upon schools and churches for the deepen- 
ing and increasing of this most important branch of the 
Lord’s work. 

“All the children fully for Christ.’’ [Applause. ] 


Chairman Belsey stated that the next business in order 
would be the reception of the report of the nominating com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
A. B. M’CRILLIS (R. I.), CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. President: The name on which the minds of your 
nominating committee was centered, and which they decided 
to report for president of the convention was objected to by 
the gentleman himself, in all sincerity, on the ground that it 
was not for the best interest of the convention. Your com- 
mittee were staggered at his sincerity and almost inclined to 
hesitate, but only for an instant, and then on consultation we 
decided that if we failed to present his name you would nom- 
inate him from the floor, and he would be elected by acclama- 
tion. We have, therefore, decided to present to you the name 
of B. F. Jacobs for President. 

For Vice-Presidents.—From England: F. F. Belsey, of Lon- 
don; George White, of Norwich; George Shipway, of Bir- 
mingham. From the United States: D. R. Wolfe, of Missouri; 
W.N. Hartshorn, of Massachusetts; J. M. Greene, of Georgia. 
Ontario: J. J. Maclaren. Germany: Count A. Von Bernstorf. 
Mexico: Rev. H. W. Brown. if 

Recording Secretaries.—United States: Marion Lawrance, 
of Ohio. England: E. W. Gilbert. Scotland: A. Crawford. 
Quebec: S. P. Leet. 

Enrollment Seeretary.—s. EB. Gill, Pennsylvania. 

Statistical Secretary.—K. Payson Porter, New York. 

Committee on Resolutions.—United States: Frank Woods, of 
Maryland; William Randolph, of Missouri; J. R. Pepper, of 
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Tennessee; Canada: Alfred Day, of Ontario; England: Edward 
Towers, W. E. Knight: India: J. L. Phillips. 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. B..McCrinuuis, Rhode Island. 

J. J. MAcuArEN, Ontario. 

D. R. Woursr, Missouri. 

D. N. Scort, Texas. 

Epwarp Towers, England. 

GEORGE Waite, England. 

J. G. Ferzpr, Germany. 

Nominating Committee. 


PRESIDENT Betsey: The report of the nominating com- 
mittee is before the convention; if it is the pleasure.of the 
convention to accept that report, say ‘‘Aye.’’ 

(The report was unanimously adopted in response to Presi- 
dent Belsey’s request. Mr. Belsey at once turned to Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs and grasped him by the hand, the convention cheer- 
ing.) 

PRESIDENT BELsEy: I am very glad (shaking Mr. Jacobs 
most cordially by the hand), my dear friend Jacobs, to have 
the pleasure of congratulating you upon your election to this 
high office. I trust God’s blessing will abundantly rest upon 
you throughout the administration of your important duties. 
May God bless you! [Cheers. | 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 
B. F. JACOBS. 


Dear Friends:—\ am compelled, in ail honesty of heart, to 
say that I sincerely regret the choice which you have made. 
l have not had time to write an address, for I have spent my 
time, since the brethren first mentioned it to me, trying to 
prevent such an unfortunate thing from taking place. 

I will at this moment, lest I should forget it, express my 
deep gratitude to God and my love to you for your unwearied 
patience with me and for your great kindness, manifested in 
a thousand ways. God knows my heart, and I feel it deeply 
when I tell you there are no greater privileges given to any 
man on earth than to share the love and fellowship of God’s 
dear people. d 

I have enjoyed a little section of heaven down here. Our, 
committee room has been lighted up with the divine presence 
again and again, and the manifest tokens of the Spirit have 
permeated our lesson committee meetings both here and on 
the other side of the Atlantic. I cannot find words to express 
the magnificent greetings we received in England. God bless 
the workers of England! My feeling is that it would be bet- 
ter to divide more evenly the honors which we have to bestow . 
in the Sunday-school work, and I yielded only because of this, 
that some time ago, in an hour of supreme conflict, I promised 
Jesus Christ that I would not shrink from any duty that he 
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laid upon me, could I be sure that it was His will; and to 
falter now would be disloyalty to Him, and might possibly 
be an injury to His dear cause. Therefore, somuch as in me 
is, 1am ready to try in His strength to discharge the duties of 
this place, to which I trust by His grace and your wonderfully 
unanimous sentiment, I have been chosen. I realize, beloved 
brethren, that there is nothing of the individual in it, but I 
suppose, it is simply because you have found in me a willing- 
ness to try, at least, to work. 

IT appreciate thafact more and more, and never more than 
yesterday, unless it be this morning, that we are standing now 
in the place where the apostles and prophets desired to stand, 
and are seeing the things they desired to see. We are hearing 
in our own tongue, and in other tongues (referring to Mr. 
Bjurman), the wonderful words of God, and voices that speak 
His works and declare His praise. We are witnessing, in some 
little measure, what they witnessed at Pentecost, when the 
confusion of Babel was turned into harmony by the Spirit. I 
trust we are looking forward with earnestness and expectation 
to that time when we shall stretch out our hands to the lands 
that have long stretched out their hands to us. 

I enjoyed the privileges of the great convention in London. 
I cannot tell you how it thrilled me the night I stood for the first 
time in my life in Exeter Hall. It seemed to me thatif I 

_ closed my eyes the forms of the men of God who-through the 
years that were passed had stood upon that platform and 
spoken for Christ, would all come back again; and so it takes 
no conjuror’s wand, no magician’s word to bring before you 
on this platform the men and women who have preceded us 
in this work, and by the matchless grace of God have tried to 
carry His kingdom to the ends of the earth. Can you imag- 
ine the hour when Carey sat at the cobbler’s bench in England, 
with the strange tools of the cobbler around him, in a little 
room, and the light of the glory of God illuminated every part 
of his palace and angels walked by his side while Christ spoke 
in his ear the word that he was himself to go forth and fulfil 
the great commission? I can think, as men spoke to him 
about interfering with the decrees of God concerning the 
heathen, as men talked to him about the impossibility of se- 
curing the money, how strong his confidence must have been 
in God. One might have said yesterday when that contribu- 
‘tion of $233 was gathered in $1 sums from two hundred and 
thirty-three men and women who here laid down their first 
offerings to send a missionary to Japan, ‘‘ What will you do 
with $233 toward the missionary work in Japan?’’ We will do 
what we do in Illinois with one hundred or five hundred grains 
of corn! We will plant it, water it, work it and pray over it 
until it comes up into a magnificent’ harvest. That is what 
we will do with it! It is not the first time that we were a lit- 
tle bit doubtful whether we would have the means at our com- 
mand to do the work. There was a man by the name of 
Moses who was a little troubled about it when God told him 
that He would feed the multitude in the wilderness, and 
Moses wanted to know where he would get the supply, You 
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remember the answer, ‘‘ Is my hand shortened?’’ And when 
they came down to the picnic on the Sea of Galilee that after- 
noon, and five thousand men, beside the women and children, 
were enjoying a session, something like we had upon Satur- 
day, they were troubled to know where they would get sup- 
plies to feed the multitude. The time and the persons change, 
but the thought runs through all time and all men, that we 
have not the ability to do God’s work. So the Lord said to one 
of them: ‘‘How many loaves have you? Go and see.’ A 
quaint old writer suggests that-he told them to go and see, not 
for His sake, nor that they might learn their ability, but that 
when they looked upon the empty bread box they might 
fall back upon the omnipotent arm. They came back and re- 
ported with marvelous minuteness of detail that there were 
but five loaves, ‘‘And,’’ they said, ‘‘ they are only barley!” as 
though it made any difference to God! ‘‘And we have two 
fish, but they are little fish!’’ How much_better would it 
have been if they had had whales! Would it have made any 
difference to Him? And he said: ‘‘ Bring them hither to Me;”’ 
and when that thoughtful boy, whose name I will inquire as 
soon as I get to heaven and have satisfied myself with a good 
look at Jesus-Christ, came into the presence of the Lord—and 
it is an wnnamed boy that God will yet take for this Sunday- 
school work to move the world!—the Lord Jesus took the 
things into his own hands—oh, take us into Thy hands, Lord!. 
[Amen, Amen!] and when he blessed the bread he whitened 
it out as no baker on earth could whiten it, and when he broke_ 
the loaves and the fish He multiplied them beyond all power of 
appetite to consume, and the disciples, who were afraid that 
they might not have their own supper, after feeding the five 
thousand men, besides the women and children, each had a 
huge basket to take upon his arm. I can imagine Andrew 
nudging Peter as he walked along, leaning over under the 
weight of the basket, and saying: ‘‘We -won’t doubt Him 
again, will we?’’ Did you ever notice the connection? that from 
that marvelous chapter in Matthew we step over into the 
next chapter, where He went for the first time in all His min- 
istry beyond the line of Palestine into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, and a Gentile woman came to Him and said, in answer 
to His questions, that the dogs would eat of the crumbs that 
fell from the Master’s table? The twelve baskets of the 
overfiow, after all the Jews had been fed, were the token of 
what God has for the Gentiles; and may we not expect 
that He will bless it? for as along the wire the lightning car- 
ries the thought with the message, so along the spoken Word 
the power of God applies as when He said to the man with the 
palsied arm, ‘‘Stretch forth thine hand!’’ and it was restored 
whole like the other. 

I wish for a moment to call your attention to another 
thought, not of the men who have stood here or who have 
stood upon other platforms in the past, but to go a little be- 
yond that. It was my privilege to go from London to Paris, 
to stand in the streets of that city on the morning of the.14th 

_of July, when they celebrated the 100th anniversary of the 
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fall of the Bastile, and to see those magnificent Frenchmen, 
who, after all the years, erected a statue to Admiral Coligny 
and unveiled it on that wonderful anniversary. [Cheers. ] 
Pardon me a moment! My mother was a Huguenot. My 
heart thrilled until the blood seemed as though it would leap 
from my veins, when I passed over in rapid thought the his- 
tory of those days. You remember the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, when, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
five hundred thousand Protestants left the land of Louis that 
they might found homes in other parts of the world. From 
the coast of Maine, down the Atlantic shore, clear to Florida 
they made their way; and in the hour of our own trial they 
came to our help, prompted by their own experience, to stand 
with us and help us. 

I visited the schools under. the charge of the McAll Mis- 
sion. Dear old Mr. McAll! I spent some time in Mr. McAll’s 
home; and while at his table I heard letters read. Mr. McAll 
said, ‘‘You can’t understand French, can you?’ I said, ‘‘No! 
but I can understand all they say in those letters,’’ and he 
turned to me with the light of Heaven upon his face, that 
Limners gave ‘The Beloved Disciple,’’ and said, ‘‘And 


France has America to help them!’’ I said, ‘‘Oh, God help us 
to help them!’’ [Amen.] Isat at morning breakfast at 12 


o’clock (they call it breakfast) with Mr. Pomme, and the com- 
mittee of the French Protestant Sunday-school Association, 
and they said, ‘‘We hear you have been kind enough to give 
to France a promise that you will secure from the United 
‘States those Providence lithograph rollsand send them to the 
McAll Mission; we ask you if you won’t help our weak boys 
and girls and poor schools which are not under the McAll 
Mission!’’ And he looked at me and said, ‘‘Tell them France 
needs their help!”’ 

L passed through Switzerland. I went down into Italy. I 
walked one morning with my wife and daughter in the ceme- 
tery at Florence—have you ever been there? I said, ‘‘First of 
all show me the grave of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’’ and as 
I stood by that monument | looked and saw that some one had 
planted a beautiful rose bush near the head, and on it was a 
lovely rose. I said to the man, ‘‘That rose will drop and 
wither in a few days; may I.cut it?’ He said, ‘‘Certainly 
you may,’’ and I cut it, and, reaching over the railing, I bared 
-my head and said, In the name of the Sunday-school work- 
ers of America, Mrs. Browning, we lay this rose upon your 
tombstone, remembering ‘‘the cry of the children.’’ 

I have never stood upon the hills of India, but I long to 
get upon some peak of the Himalayas and look over that 
country. How I long to see the shores of Japan, and to stand 
by some of these brethren in China! Do you think the idea 
of a committee of visitation is a chimera—that it is a vision 
that has no reality? J tell you no’ President Belsey, Dr. 
Dunean and Dr. Worden have said, ‘“‘By the grace of God, we 
will go!” ‘Before they call I will answer, and while they 
are yet speaking, I will hear, saith the Lord God.’’ We are in 
an age of matchless possibilities. Columbus did not discover 
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all that there was and that there is in America. Sunday- 
school telescopes are needed, pointed not toward the stars but 
toward the distant lands of Europe; add a lense to your vision 
for Christ, brother, and you will see a matchless procession 
from China, Indiaand Japan stretching out their hands of wel- 
come to us, and this we will do if God permits! 


“The mighty West shall bless the Hast! 
The sea shall answer sea, 
And mountain unto mountain call 
‘Praise God, for we are free!’ ’’ 


Most enthusiastically was sung at the conclusion of Mr. 
Jacobs’ address, ‘‘All Praise to Him Who Reigns Above.’’ 
President Jacobs then stated that there was present a beloved 
brother from Scotland, Mr. Crawford, who should have spoken 
before the nominating committee reported to the convention, 
but would address the convention at this time. 


Mr. ANDREW CRAWFORD (Scotland): Mr. President and 
Dear Friends.—! thank you for the kind welcome you have 
given me. I have to submit to you a very brief paper regard- 
ing our work in Scotland prepared by Mr. James Parlane, 
secretary of our Sunday-school convention council in Scot- 
land. 


SABBATH SCHOOL WORK IN SCOTLAND. 


The history of Sabbath-school work in Scotland dates from 
the Reformation, in 1525, when, by the wise arrangement of 
John Knox, every family was constituted a Sabbath-school, 
the parents appointed teachers, and the pastor visiting inspec- 
tor. These days, however, have long gone by, and, through 
the neglect of parental instruction, the necessity for district 
Sabbath-schools became manifest toward the close of the last 
century. When Robert Raikes, in 1780, was putting forth 
efforts at Gloucester to instruct the ignorant and careless, 
earnest Christians were engaged in a similar work in various . 
parts of Scotland. In 1788, in the city of Glasgow, there was 
a society for managing Sabbath-schools, and the number of 
scholars under its care was 497. In the year 1795 the number 
of scholars had increased to 751. About this time the inter- 
est in the work so increased that the necessity for united 
action, on the part of the teachers, became manifest, and one 
of the first, if not the first, Sabbath-school union in Scotland 
was instituted in the year 1797. As an indication of the times 
at that period; the formation of such a society was regarded 
by the authorities with suspicion, and the sheriff, who con- 
sidered such meetings illegal, would have the teachers sum- 
moned before the magistrates, to take the oath of allegiance. 
He was soon satisfied, however, that the teachers were only 
seeking the welfare of the community. About twenty years 
thereafter (1817), a Sabbath-school union for Scotland was or- 
ganized with its headquarters in Edinburgh, which was the 
means of extending the Sabbath-school work in the various 
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counties. The reports from these, in the year 1823, show that 
there were in Scotland, at that date, 1,223 Sabbath-schools, 
with an attendance of about 60,000 scholars. The Glasgow 
Sunday-school Union (the largest in Scotland), having now 
10,451 teachers and 111,544 scholars, was instituted in 1837. 
Since then Sabbath-school unions have been formed in towns 
and districts throughout the land. With the view to increase 
an interest in Sabbath-school work and to bring teachers from 
all parts of the nation into personal and loving touch with each 
other, if was decided, in the year 1867, on the suggestion of 
the late Mr. T. I. Harkness, of Dumfries, to hold a Scottish 
national Sabbath-school convention. 

The first convention took place in Edinburgh in the 
following year. The meetings were large, and representative, 
teachers and friends being present from all parts of Scotland. 
The interest in these conventions, which have been held in 
eighteen different parts of the country, has been maintained 
from year to year, and this week while this convention is be- 
ing held in St. Louis, the twenty-sixth national Scottish Sab- 
bath-school convention will meet at Campbelltown, in the 
heart of the highlands of Scotland. 

These annual Scottish conventions have been, by the bless- 
ing of God, most successful in stimulating and extending an 
interest in the religious instruction of the young throughout 
the land. Every subject connected with Sabbath-school work 
has been discussed at these gatherings, with very satisfactory 
results. ‘‘Increased accommodation ’’ for the scholars, with 
reference to the noble example of our American cousins, was 
prominently brought forward, and also brought under the 
notice of the churches. ‘‘The work of the Teacher in School, ‘’ 
“he Training of the Teacher for School Work,’ ‘‘ The Schol- 
ars and Missions,’’ ‘‘The Duty of the Church in making Pro- 
vision for the Young in the Ordinary Services,’’ ‘‘A Children’s 
Day,’ ‘‘ Bands of Hope,’’ Sabbath-school auxiliaries, and kin- 
dred subjects have been brought forward by distinguished 
ministers and Sabbath-school teachers. The one aim of the 
convention is to see that the Sabbath-schools throughout the 
land bring every child under the influence of the gospel of 
salvation. he statistics of the various churches, unions and 
Sabbath-school societies give evidence that this, to a large 
extent, is being accomplished. As far as can be ascertained, 
the number of Sabbath-schools connected with Protestant 
churches in Scotland at the present time is 6,275 with 62,994 
teachers and 694,860 scholars. 

In many towns and districts nearly all the children are 
brought under Sabbath-school instruction. This is demon- 
strated by the occasional canvasses made by schools and 
unions. The principal defect in the organization is the ina- 
bility of the school or the church to retain the scholars, espe- 
cially the boys, after they reach the age of thirteen or four- 
teen. This subject always comes up at the conventions, but 
the leakage, to considerable extent, still goes on. We are not 
without hope, however, that by more earnest efforts on the 
part of Sabbath-school societies, coupled with such agencies 
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as the Boys’ Brigade, the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, etc., as well as more suitable accommodation being 
provided for older scholars, as is now being more generally 
done, this leakage may be largely overcome. 

The arrangements of these national conventions are now 
under the management of a Sabbath-school council for Scot- 
land, of which Sir John Neilson Cuthbertson is president. 

The council take the present opportunity of submitting 
this short report of Sabbath-school work in Scotland, and 
hereby authorize Mr. Andrew Crawford, who is also the se¢- 
retary of the Glasgow union, to convey to the World’s Conven- 
tion their fraternal greetings, with an earnest prayer that the 
Holy Spirit may be manifest at all the meetings, and that the 
teachers may be animated with an increased desire to con- 
secrate themselves more thoroughly to the work of seeking to 
win the young to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Signed in name and by authority of the Sabbath-school 
Council for Scotland. 

JOHN NEILSON CUTHBERTSON, Knt:, Pres. 
JAMES PARLANE, Secretary. 


PRESIDENT JAcOBS: When I visited Edinburgh I was told 
that fora century the crown jewels of Scotland had been lost; 
I see by the report to which we have just listened that they 
are being found. [Applause. ] 


The convention unanimously ordered that a cable message 
be sent to the Scottish Sabbath-school-Association and also to 
the North German Convention in Hamburg, conveying the 
greetings of the World’s Second Sunday-school Conyention. 


= 


The session was concluded with the benediction by Dr. 
John Potts, of Toronto. 
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SIXTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 4, 1893. 


The convention was called to order at 2 0’clock, by Vice- 
President D. R. Wolfe, of Missouri. Rev. W. N. Page, of 
Kansas, offered prayer. Rey. H. C. Woodruff, of New York, 
was then introduced and spoke as follows: 


THE FOREIGN 8. 8. ASSOCIATION. 
HENRY COLLINS WOODRUFF. 


The Foreign Sunday-school association has its headquarters 
at 67 Schermerhorn St., Boooklyn, N. Y. It is an association 
of thirty or forty ladies and gentlemen for the purpose of the 
extension, improvement and assistance of Sunday-school work 
in other lands. It carries on its work by means of correspond- 
ence. Letter writing is chiefly its method. The letter-carrier 
is its missionary. It has thus anticipated, I think, for pur- 
poses of evangelization, some of the methods of the correspond- 
enee school for university extension. It is subdivided into 
four sub-committees, one of which meets each Monday after- 
noon, while a monthly meeting of the entire society is held on 
the afternoon of the first Thursday of the month. 

It owes its existence to the conviction of its founder that 
the need and possibility of the world for its evangelization was 
a laity co-operating with the clergy, and that the scriptural 
and apostolical method of letter writing could be revived 
and utilized in the work of engaging the laity and directing 
them in such labor of love. Its history has abundantly con- 
firmed his conviction. 

A few words may make our method more intelligible. The 
name of a Christian man or woman is obtained from any 
source—Bible society reports, narration of travels, the re- 
ports of other societies, the letters of our correspond- 
‘ents, and the like—in which it may be found. The 
name thus obtained is given to a member of thé appro- 
priate committee, and a correspondence is entered upon, 
a printed document is sent to him in a language he is likely to 
understand, descriptive of a simple method of entering upon 
Sunday-school organization work. A letter of warm, Christian 
sympathy is sent with it, expressing our interest and inquir- 
ing into the condition and needs of his work, either already 
existing or possible. 

Our aim isnot so much to establish Sunday-schools which 
shall rest upon us permanently for support, and be reported 
thus, as ‘‘our schools.’’ We aim rather at the increase of the 
working spiritual forces of the countries themselves, leading 
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them to be self helpful workers, to become centers of self pro- 
pagating Christian energy, and lending them only such aid 
as necessity renders imperative: for success and progress. 
Missionary aid to a nation is a doubtful blessing when impart- 
ed at the cost of self respect, and without the utmost extent 
of self reliance and self help. 

This kindling and direction of spiritual energy is our chief 
aim. ‘‘ Life is before organism.”’ 

But ‘‘necessary aid’’ recalls to us the fact-that the condi- 
tions in the countries reached by our correspondence are vast- 
ly different from our own. In most of them there is or has 
been until late years an absolute dearth of suitable religious 
literature for children. While, therefore, our work is not pri- 
marily the dissemination of literature, we have been com- 
pelled to publish and distribute a large amount of this in or- 
der to supply an aid which was necessary. We have in the 
years of our history, begun or published or aided in publish- 
ing and distributing a children’s paper in German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, Japanese, Italian, and several other lan- 
guages. In the case of the German paper it as long since 
reached self support and become an agency of supporting by 
its subscriptions the work of the German Sunday-school com- ° 
mittee at Berlin. In some other countries the children who 
have enjoyed the paper, are beginning to testify of their ap- 
preciation by either contributing in part to the subscription 
price or by contributing directly to our treasury for the fur- 
ther spread of the work. 

Our correspondence is replete with testimony to the effi- 
ciency of this agency.. It can hardly be misused, as gifts of 
money might be. It attracts the children to the school with 
greater regularity and in larger numbers, while carried by 
the children to their parents in their homes the picture papers 
become evangelists to their companions and parents who 
would be, perhaps, inaccessible to any other agency. 

By the kind interest and generosity of a friend of the soci- 
ety we have been able to contribute to the relief of the same 
necessity of religious reading by the translation, publication 
and gratuitous distribution of standard Sunday-school library 
books, 1 quote from our last annual report the statement of 
the aggregate of our work in this direction in the past fifteen 
years up to the making of that report: 

“Christie’s Old Organ,’ * 24,500 copies in eighteen lan- 
guages. 

‘Saved at Sea,’’ 13,500 copies in thirteen languages. 

“Tost Gip,”’ 5,500 copies in four languages. 

“Tip Lewis and His Lamp,’’ 4,000 copies in four languages. 

*‘Alone in London,’’ 1,000 copies in Bohemian language. 

“Behind the Scenes,’’ 1,000 copies in Bohemian language. 

“Candle Lighted by the Lord,’’ 500 copies in Portuguese 
language. 

A similar work in the same direction -has been carried on 
for the Sunday-schools of the Nile Valley and the Island of 
Madagascar. 

To many a worker by the kindness of the publishers or 
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authors we have been able to afford aid highly appreciated in 
presence of meager apparatus by the donation of such works 
as Dr. Schaff’s Bible Dictionary and the Sunday-school Times 
and other Sunday-school] publications of Dr. Trumbull, and 
the contribution of the Select Notes of Dr. Peloubet has 
brought help to many whose familiarity with English has 
made such books a boon to them. 

Having spoken thus of our method, I wish to turn your at- 
tention to the field reached, [ would I could say covered by 
our operations. I have time for only a glimpse at each, but 
a glimpse may give you an idea of the extent of the work 
which we are attempting and have accomplished. It will 
save you, at all events, from the error that nothing has been 
done, and that our work is confined to any locality or to any 
one method of labor. It will show that as distinctive Sun- 
day-school workers abroad we have for a long time been 
among the pioneers, and will, I trust, convince you that our 
methods have not been and are not yet wanting in efficiency. 

In Germany our work was inaugurated in 1863. It sprung 
almost at once into such proportions as to obscure if not to 
almost eclipse what we were attempting elsewhere. The 
Sunday-school has imbedded itself in the judgment, affec- 
tions and religious institutions of that nation as witnessed by 
the celebration at Berlin, in 1888, of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of our work there. Germany to-day 
numbers her Sunday-schools by thousands and her Sunday- 
school scholars by hundreds of thousands. The children’s 
paper which was begun at that time has grown to self-sup- 
port, and the dimensions which the work has reached have 
led us, with the exception of casesof an unusual need, to turn 
our aid into channels of more immediately pressing necessity. 

In Holland our work was somewhat less original in ifs in- 
ception, and the history of the progress has been somewhat 
similar, being less conspicuous chiefly because of the smaller 
size of the nation. t 

Italy, whose awaking to national unity and religious lib- 
erty, commends her especially to our sympathy and interest, 
is dotted with our correspondents from the fastnesses of the * 
Waldensians in the north to Catania and Palermo in Sicily. 

Force is measured by the weight to be raised as well as by 
the rapidity of the motion. Judged by this standard we 
may glance with grateful joy at the work done in Spain 
and Spanish-speaking countries, where we have inspired and 
aided a noble band of workers to improve and extend their 
work in the face of obstacles whose formidable character our 
free institutions makes it almost impossible for us to appreci- 
ate. When we began our work there were hardly a dozen 
Sunday-schools, I suppose, in Spain. Now there are probably 
over one hundred. Our youngest sister republic of Brazil was 
one of our earliest fields of correspondence long before the Re- 
public was declared, and the work is still continued, though the 
faithful worker with whom the corrrespondence was begun 
has recently been called to his rest and reward. If American 
statesmen are swift to welcome Brazil to the sisterhood of Re- 
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publics, if American commerce is anxious to import to them 
their material products, why should not American Christian- 
ity be eagerly forward to bestow upon them this most charac- 
teristically developed of its institutions, representative of that 
lay religious co-operation to which our national religious life 
is so profundly indebted. And we are in frequent communi- 
cation with workers in Mexico. 

Of our Asiatic neighbors Japan seems most forward to heed 
the apostolic injunction to prove all things. It is our duty and 
privilege to secure for her the opportunity of holding fast that 
which is good. \ We have there been carrying on a correspond- 


ence and have for years past published a children’s paper 


(edited for us by our friend Mrs. Miller), whose excellence and 
usefulness are attested by the fact that the Board of the Re- 
formed Church allows us the courtesy of her services, and the 
missionaries of the kingdom have by their subscriptions made 
it necessary for us to subsidize it only from time to time. It 
has a circulation of three thousand copies monthly, and it 
carries the glad tidings which its name indicate into many 
homes where children from Sunday to Sunday gather for in- 
struction. 

China, her less impulsive and more conservative neighbor, 
makes an especial appeal to us, both from our numbers and 
the fact that if the American politician insists on retarding 
her from coming to Christianity, all the more should the 
church be forward in-sending Christianity to that flowery 
kingdom whose borders embrace about a third of the entire 
human race. For some years we have been endeavoring to 
spread and popularize Sunday-schools among them by corre- 
spondence and the publication of a memorial guide and hymn 
book intended to instruct and direct the Chinese convert in 
becoming a worker for his own people. 

In India, too, including Ceylon, we have been able by cor- 
respondence and publishing and distributing library books to 
do a work which a correspondent in Bombay recognizes as im- 
portant and done by no other agency; and a recent conversa- 
tion with a’missionary, now in this country, from India, tes- 

’ tifies to the good which is done by a book recently published 
in the Mahrath. 

Allusion has been already made to our work assisting the 
missionaries in the Nile valley; and the Cape Colony mission 
we have also reached by our correspondence. 

In Turkey we have published and are distributing the 
familiar and valuable library book Tip Lewis and his Lamp, 
which so attractively and clearly sets forth the value of the 
study and practice of the Word of God. 

Greece and Bulgaria we are glad to recognize as countries 
which are recently promising a good opening for our corres- 
pondence, and where beginnings have already been made. 

The phrase ‘‘ religious liberty’’ has a considerable differ- 
ence of meaning in the Austrian empire from that which it 
bears with us; still, enough exists in some of the divisions of 
that empire to enable us to reach and aid by correspondents 
in Hungary, Moravia, and especially Bohemia, where the 
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work has of late years made strides of progress which in view 
of the difficulties under which it has taken place rivals that 
in Spain. 

France and the Frenchman are always interesting. If he 
only stands still and shrugs his shoulders in perplexity, he is 
not dull nor unpicturesque. His religious life partakes of this 
feature of the national character, and we count our work in 
France among the most interesting, as it is one of the oldest. 

Scattered here and there up and down the eighty-seven de- 
partments of that fair land, whose sympathy and history and 
political principles knit her so closely to ourselves, we count 
many correspondents whom we aid by small donations, gratui- 
tous subscriptions for papers for children and adults, and li- 
' brary books to which allusion has been already made; and in 
Finland and the German subjects of Russia we have a delight- 
ful and difficult work. Such isa hurried list of the cordon of 
Sunday-schools, almost dotting a girdle of light around the 
globe, with which we have been or are carrying on our helpful 
correspondence. 

Our work is chiefly with individuals, but our hope is that 
the individuals will organize themselves into unions, a hope 
which has in some instances been realized and we have been 
able to direct and assist them. : 

Two experiences impress upon me the difficulty of ade- 
quately reporting religious work. One is when I try to do it 
myself; the other when I listen to the attempts on the part of 
another to do it, with regard to a work with which I am some- 
what acquainted. In thus naming the nations in whose bor- 
ders we ure at work, | do not mean to intimate for a moment 
that we are exclusively carrying on all the work or all the 
Sunday-school work in those countries. Especially do we 
gladly recognize the work which has been done by our breth- 
ren of the London Sunday-school union (whose representatives 
are with us to-day) through their continental committee in 
many of the countries upon the continent where we have been 
at work, and of their work in India you have heard with joy. 
It was the privilege of my father, the founder of our associa- 
tion, to be, I believe; a pioneer in this work. It was, I believe, 
at his suggestion that that continental committee was itself 
formed. Our societies have labored side-by side at times, in 
active co-operation and in hearty sympathy of aim, where dif- 
_ fering judgment as to methods prevented closer co-operation. 
I hope that sympathy may be eternally unbroken, and shall 
count: it a privilege to render to any Sunday-school work 

wherever undertaken, such assistance as our acquaintance 
with the circumstance qualifies us, and our judgment, 
our charter and our methods and our means permit us to 
afford. We have, I suppose, from the outset been in corres- 
pondence with, in round numbers, above twelve hundred 
workers distributed thus around the world. I should think 
-we were writing to half that number now. Yet that state- 
ment fails to convey an,adequate impression, to one not, famil- 
iar with the details of our work, of the influence exerted. In 
many Cases our correspondent represents not one school but a 
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group, which he supervises, and by which he duplicates him- 
self. Six hundred acorns in a bag are a load whicha child 
may carry on his shoulder. Six hundred acorns planted 
wisely here and there, and grown into oaks, ana nursed and 
tended and brought each to propagate his kind, would in time 
redeem vast tracts from woodless desolation to ample and re- = 
freshinge verdure. 

I have been glad of this opportunity to present to this con- 
vention some report of our work. I hope I have not failed to = 
make it clear that a great and useful work has thus far been 
done and is being done by us, a work which needs only larger 
funds to be vastly increased. And I hope as the result of this 
conviction you will go home to ycur schools with the deter- 
mination to support this work by your sympathy, your 
prayers and your contributions. And in your donations to new 
lines of work which may gain in their attraction by their noy- °; 
elty, do not forget to continue and to increase your contribu- 
tions to this. I think I have said enough to show that I do 
not wish to impede any wise plans for new and wider work. I 
want to impress upon you that a great deal has been done and 
is now doing and to ask you in your enthusiasm for the new 
not to fail to recognize and to support the agency by which it 
has been and is being carried on. Do not put away the old 
love in your devotion to the new. 


-Following the singing of ‘‘Wonderful Words of Life,’’ Mr. 6 
Thomas Edwards, of London, was introduced and addressed 
the convention as follows: 


FROM OTHER LANDS (EUROPE). 
THOMAS EDWARDS. 


My Dear Friends:—I came to St. Louis with the hope that 
I should be able to give my report asa whole. I have had to 
divide it up into several portions, and I hardly know where I 
am. First of all, however, I would acknowledge very grate- 
fully the courtesy of my dear brother, Mr. Woodruff, in so 
kindly referring to our society and the work which we have 
done for many years in continental lands. I wish you all to 
understand that we are working together in absolute har- 
mony. Weare hoping that by means of our meeting together 
here in this convention we may possibly devise means by 
which the American societies, as well as our own, shall work 
more fully in accord in carrying on this Sunday-school cause 
in continental countries. 

In Italy the numbers are small, 10,969 scholars in the 
midst of 38,000,000 or 39,000,000 of people, but they are the 
little leaven which in God’s good time shall leaven the whole 
lump; and though the difficulties in that country are very 
great, they are not too great for the Spirit of God to over- . 
come. May I give you one instance of one difficulty? We 
are told that religious liberty is now guaranteed throughout 
Italy. This is true in the abstract; it is very far from true in 
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the concrete. The greater portion of the property ‘in the 
cities of Italy is in the hands of the corporations of priests, 
and in many villages and towns it is utterly impossible for any 
Protestant, for any evangelical worker to secure a room in 
which to carry on Christian evangelical work. For if it were 
known that he was going there for that purpose, the influence 
of the priests would be at once brought to bear, and no room 
would be rented to him at all. Dr. Guy, of the Waldensian 
church, went to Brescia. He secured a nice room, but when 
it became known to the bishop that a Protestant had come 
there, and had a hall, and was getting two or three hundred 
people in there week night after week night to listen to the 
gospel, he exerted himself with his priests to stop the meet- 
ings, and threatened all those who attempted to attend the 
Services, and the night I was there trying to speak to the peo- 
ple about the Sunday-school work there were dozens of his 
people outside making a noise and disturbing the people in 
every way. Dr. Guy took this room for twelve months, he 
wanted to renew the contract for five years, but the landlord 
said ‘No, if you had taken the room for five years at first, 
you would have it because I didn’t know who you were and 
what you were going to do; I cannot let you have it again, I 
dare not, the priests will not allow me, and at the end of the 
twelve months you will have to go.”’ 

In Naples there is a young woman, seventeen years of age, 
who for the last five years has been a member of one of the 
Protestant Sunday-schools, bright, cheerful and obedient. 
Brought under the influence of the truth it was the hope 
that by and by she would devote herself to the gospel. Her 
father, a poor working man, fell ill, was sick a month and 
got behind with his rent. The priests who owned the house 
went to him and said, ‘‘If you don’t pay up your rent you 
must go.’’ He could not pay. He asked for time. They 
said, ‘‘No, you shall go,’’ and they put a writ in the house, 
took possession of his furniture, and he had to go. But 
the night before he was to leave one of the priests said, ‘‘You 
can Stay on one condition, that you take your child away from 
the Protestant school,’’ and in order to keep his house he had 
to take his child away from the Protestant school and give his 
pledge to the priest that she would never go there again 

These two illustrations will give you seme idea of the im- 


mense difficulty surrounding the work in many of these Ro-. 


man Catholie countries. 

I will not take more of your time. I trust the words which 
Mr. Woodruff and myself have been permitted to speak to you 
here in regard to this work on the continent,of Kurope will 
receive your consideration and win your earnest prayers and 
generous gifts in behalf of the spread of the gospel in these 
distant nations. The conviction is growing more and more 
that if they are to be redeemed from superstition, ignorance 
and demoralization, it must be through the preaching of the 
gospel to the children. Let us gain the children, and then 
we shall gain all the world, 


. 
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Vick-PREsIDENT WoLFE: We will now listen to Dr. J. L. 
Phillips, of India, on behalf of work for Japan. Many were 
not able to hear him yesterday who will be glad to hear him upon 
that subject; and those who were here will be doubly inter- 
ested in what further he has to say. I have great pleasure in 
introducing Dr. Phillips. 


IN BEHALF OF JAPAN. 
DR. J. L. PHILLIPS. 


Mr. Chairman and Friends:—Neither India nor Japan is in 
Europe according to the geography that I studied when I was 
a boy, and I am afraid neither belongs in this Huropean con- 
federation. However, I am very glad under any circum- 
stances to speak a word, not so much for India to-day as for 
Japan. 

The movement begun yesterday in the interest of Sunday- 
school work in Japan I should like to most heartily second. 
I have never been in Japan. I was hoping to go through 
China and Japan on my way back to India next month, but 
the committee in London has asked me to come back the old 
way for a few meetings in England, Wales, Ireland and Scot- 
land, sol must give up Japan this time. I have friends in 
Japan, and I believe, like India, Japan is now wonderfully 
open to the gospel. I think, as in India, we shall have great 
advantages if we undertake to reach the children of that 
country. Just here, Mr. Chairman, lest I forget it, I wish to 
correct the serious error that appeared in the morning press in 
regard to my speech of yesterday. I have nothing but thanks 
for the diligent reporters who are giving this convention so 
good a hearing, not only in this great city, but throughout the 
United States; I thank them most heartily for their faithful 
work in our behalf, but I cannot allow it to go out that your 
humble servant is the founder of Sunday-schools in India. 
That won’t do! I should as soon think of saying that Chris- 
topher Columbus had founded St. Louis. [Laughter.] There 
have been Sunday-schools in India for many years. Every 
Protestant mission has almost without exception—there are a 
few exceptions, and they have done the’same thing in another 
way—and especially every American missionary in India has 
placed special emphasis on the work of the Sunday-school. 
You cannot find an American mission in India that has not 
had Sunday-school work from the very beginning, and some of 
these missions are seventy or eighty years old. ‘Then why are 
we speaking about special advantages and opportunities now? 
This is the point I tried to make clear yesterday. The Sun- 
day-schools of India up to say fifteen or twenty years ago were 
confined entirely to the boys and girls of our native Christian 
communities. Now the door is wide open and we may reach 
millions of boys and girls in the families of orthodox Hindoos 
and Mohammedans. This is the point I wish to impress, 
which indicates without further explanation the golden op- 
portunity that the present Sunday-school workers have to 
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reach the childhood of the present generation in India. Let 
us seize the opportunity! The India Sunday-school Union 
embraces all India, Burmah and Ceylon, and these figures you 
see before you (pointing to the chart) are our latest; but, Mr. 
Chairman, there is a great deal more being done in my 
India than any figures can point out. God is working won- 
derfully in the hearts of slow-old India, as you call it, and it 
is being stirred from center to circumference. I believe for 
that reason this work for the children takes on additional 
importance, and becomes one of special opportunity which 
we should seize. Some years ago, while home ona furlough 
from India, I attended a meeting which was chiefly composed 
of missionaries from all countries, held on one of the islands 
of your beautiful St. Lawrence River, ‘‘Thousand Island 
Park,’’ I believe it is called. They were there from China, 
India, Japan, Africa and the islands of the-sea. The morn- 
ing papers came out with these headlines: ‘‘The underminers 
of heathenism met together for a stirring conference.’’ They 
thought it was funny, a stroke at the facetious, but could 
they have said a truer thing than that? The Sunday-school 
movement is beyond all else a great underminer of paganism; 
it is so in Asia, in India and in those countries concerning 
which my friends Mr. Edwardsand Dr. Woodruff have spoken. 
I was several weeks in Italy, and one Sunday afternoon we had 
a beautiful meeting in Rome. We had to talk through these 
interesting people called ‘‘interrupters.’’ [Laughter.] The 
meeting was delightful, with hundreds of children from the 
Italian Protestant schools brought together, and after the 
meeting we were asked to look into a church not half a rifle 
shot away, and into the church we went. As we came out I 
said to my good brother who took me in, ‘‘Next to India I 
think Italy needs the gospel,’’ for in that church were hun- 
dreds of men, women and children bowing down before pic- 
tures and images, the grossest idolatry the world knows any- 
thing of. Help India! Enter the open door of Japan! An- 
swer the plea of China and darker Africa, but do not forget 
those countries of Southern Europe which are still in the firm 
grip of Romanism, 

I want to speak of one more point, and this point I trust 
you will apply to the Japan mission. I am speaking for Japan 
and every point that is made for India helps Japan. I shall 
be glad in the few days that are left to me before I sail from 
New. York, to take advantage of every occasion afforded me 
to speak a word for this Japan movement, and I hope our 
American Sunday-school friends will take it up in earnest, 
so that at our next world’s convention there, shall be a 
report of the extension of Sunday-schools in the wonderful 
land of Japan, which some of you vall ‘‘the America of the 
Hast.” I want to refer to one other interesting point con- 
nected with my work in India. My friend Mr. Belsey, 
who presided this morning, told you yesterday that some 
300,000 children and young folks connected with what. is 
known as the International Bible-Reading Association were 
responsible for this Sunday-school foreign mission movement, 
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This is quite true, and I want to add a point or two to the 
statement he made. The Bible says that he whe watereth 
shall himself be watered. While I was in London, for seventy 
days’ work through England and Ireland, on my way to India 
three years ago, there were about 300,000 of these boys and 
girls and young folk in the International Bible-Reading Asso- 
ciation. When I came back from India, after an absence of 
less than three years, there were 450,000 of them, a gain of 
more than 50 per cent. So the word of God is true that they 
who tried to water the distant lands have been watered also 
themselves. [Cheers.] So it will be here. The more you do 
for these needy countries the more will God bless you. I trust 
whoever may be selected by the Sunday-schools of America to 
represent you in Japan will be followed as loyally and tenderly 
by the prayers of his constituency as I have been followed by 
the prayers of mine. 

India is an immense country, aS you know, and in twenty- 
seven months in the field I traveled near 35,000 miles. In this 
day of accident and fearful disaster by land and sea, moving 
all the while as I was in those Eastern waters and across those 
Hastern lands, not once did I meet with an accident, not once 
was I detained even, or missed a meeting or had a meeting 
postponed. The blessing of God in answer to these hundreds 
of thousands of prayers followed me all through my tours in 
the East. Teach your boys and girls to pray for their mis- 
sionaries as well as to give their pennies for them. It will be 
a blessing to them and to the missionaries. 

This door I spoke of yesterday reminds me of what is said 
in the third chapter of Revelation, new version, which reads 
like this: ‘‘A door opened which none can shut.’’ Do you see 
the meaning of that? It took a long while for that door to 
swing open, but no bigoted Hindoo, no orthodox Brahmin, no 
arrogant Mohammedan can ever shut it: 7 ts open forerer! 

I was asked yesterday: ‘‘ Why do the Hindoos and Moham- 
medans allow their children to go to your Christian Sunday- 
schools?’’ I answered practically, I don’t know: I simply 
know that they come, and that is enough for me. A _ gentle- 
man said to me the other day with a serious face: ‘‘ Don’t you 
think, doctor, they send their children with mixed motives?’”’ 
“Well,” I said, ‘‘I have nothing to do with their motives so 
long as I get their children.’’ It is the children we are after, 
not their motives. I will try to answer the question, however. 
I had an old patient, a Mohammedan, for years. His boys 
used to come to the Christian school, and one day I asked 
him why he let them come. I said: ‘‘You know we don’t 
come out from EKurope and America to play with you; we mean 
business; we keep our flag at masthead; we will do all we can 
to make Christians of your boys, you know that; now, why 
do you send them ? Do you want your boys to give up Mo- 
hammedanism?’’ I shall never forget his answer. He smiled 
and said: ‘‘ladmire your frankness, and I will be equally 
frank with you; 1 hope my boys will never be Christians.” 
‘“Very well,’’ I said; ‘‘now I have another question: Why do 
you risk them in my school? Your neighbors’ boys have be- 
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come Christians; the head master of my school is a converted 
Brahmin; there are hundreds of Mohammedans and Hindoos 
who hold high positions in India that bow before the cross of 
Christ; don’t you see what it is coming to? Why do you risk 
your children in the Christian Sunday-school?’’ He made a 
capital answer. He said: ‘‘I have noticed that the boys who 
go to the Christian school are better behaved at home; they 
love their mothers more. They treat their sisters more kindly, 
and when they get married they don’t beat their wives so often. 
I am willing to risk my boys in a Christian school if it makes 
sturdier men of them.’’ Now, I have no doubt my dear old 
patient was right, although I could not look into his heart and 
feel of it and tell all about it. I believe there are hundreds 
more like him all over my country, trusting to Christian schol- 
arship. There is a little tender spot in that dear old patient’s 
heart, so that when he gets to thinking it over, all by himself 
or with his wife and boys, he does not much care if by and by 
his boys should become straight out noble Christian men and 
carry the banner of Christ in India; but he is afraid of perse- 
cution. The work in India is such that no bristling statistics 
of ours can either subtract from or add to it. 

Keshab Chandra Sen, one of the great leaders of the Brahma 
Somaj, said one day in the last speech I heard him deliver in 
- English: ‘‘ Jesus Christ rules India.’? Now we have the priv- 
ilege as never before of taking His gospel to the children of 
India. May God give us faith and courage to do the work 
while the door is open, is what I wish you would all think of. 
Japan will be impregnated with the gospel truth before you 
know it, as India has felt its power. Our Sunday-schools in 
India are doing the work of what we used to call in the old- 
fashioned days ‘‘sappers and miners.’’ If their work is done 
underground and out of sight, they are doing a wonderful 
work for the church, They are honeycombing the old sys- 
tems of Hindooism and Mohammedanism, and all over India 
are boys and girls by the hundred who repeat the Lord’s 
prayer every day at home and who never bow down to idols. 
There are hosts of these children, though not yet numbered 
in His visible church. His stamp ison them and we claim 
them in His name. 

Let the fruit of this convention appear in an aggressive 
onward step for Japan. TI belong to a weak-eyed family, and 
' some of these names on the banners and papers I cannot see, 
but I believe there is a word directly in front of me that says 
‘‘Evangelization.’’ This is the word for us; to be an evangel, 
bearing the gospel of Christ to all nations of the globe. This 
is the high mission, I trust, of this Sunday-school body, hav- 
ing in it representatives from all christendom: Japan will 
perhaps be our next move, and whe knows but those of you 
who are here in 796 will be ready to move on China, and so on 
and on. Stand by your noble missionaries. They have planted 
their Sunday-schools in Japan; you will find some bright ones 
there, as in India. They will heartily welcome a man who 
will give his whole time to improve and extend the Sunday- 
school system. 
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This is not a convention for mere speech-making. In the 
years to come, when the men who have spoken here are for- 
gotten, may their works abide, and may the work grow wider 
and deeper until the whole world is evangelized. 

Two weeks from Saturday I turn my back for the fourth 
time on America and go back to my own dear India. Call me 
whatever you like, I love America. Twelve years of my stu- 
dent life were spent in America. I was here in the dark days 
of the war. One of my own brothers was in the Northern army. 
May God bless the United States, and may God bless Canada, 
beyond her on the north. I cannot forget how Canada, in 
those dark days of 1864 and 1865, when I went*to my work in 
India stood by me for the first ten years of my medical mis- 
sionary life. I went over just to have a look at New Bruns- 
wick, and the brethren said: ‘‘If you will be our missionary 
we will support you for ten yearsat least.’’ And I said: ‘‘Yes, 
I will be your missionary until your own man comes.’’ And 
they sent their own man and I stood for them until he came. 
During those ten years it was Canadian gold, promptly paid, 
month by month, in those dark days when our United States 
societies were suffering after the war, that kept me at my post 
and sustained me in my labors for the children of India. So 
I cannot forget Canada. God bless her representatives and 
bless her Sunday-schools. [Cheers. | : 

Just one word more. I am yery glad to see the English 
brethren here. I cannot begin to tell you how I thank God 
for the hearty welcome given to my friend Belsey, my friend 
Edwards, my friend Towers, and other representatives from 
England. What would our work be worth, what would our 
lives be worth were it not for the glorious Union Jack under 
which I was born in India. [Cheers.] God bless Queen Vic- 
toria, Empress of India. ([Cheers.] In many a home in En- 
gland, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and India I have heard many 
earnest prayers offered for the President of the United States, 
coupled with prayers for the Queen and Empress. God bless 
our Christian rulers and grant during their reign the world 
may be evangelized, and we Sunday-school workers see and 
seize our opportunities for reaching the childhood of the pres- 
ent generation. _ 


VicE-PRESIDENT BELSEY: I am authorized to read a notice 
that has just been received: ‘‘ Dear Brother Jacobs: There 
are some young sisters here from New Bruunswick, who, hay- 
ing listened to Dr. Phillips, pledge themselves to go home and 
plead for Japan, each in her own school, and will take one 
special collection and send it to you. If this example is of any 
use here you can use it. The young ladies do not know that 
Iam writing this, but I felt it might do good,’’ and I believe 
it will. [Cheers. ] 

Dr. Duncan, of New York, was introduced to speak on the 
Home Class. The doctor stated that he had called to his aid 
this afternoon three friends, namely, W. H. Hall, state secre- 
tary of Connecticut; Mr. ¥. F. Belsey, of England, and Rey. 
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Dr. Mogg, who would deliver addresses on the topic during 
the afternoon. 


GHE HOME CLASS- DEPARTMENT. 
W. A.. DUNCAN, PH. D. 


DEFINITIONS OF Home Crass WoRK: 


1. A home class is made up of one or more persons pledged 
to study the Sunday-school lesson at home, in connection with 
some Sunday-school, at least a half hour each week 

2. A home department is made up of all the home classes 
formed in connection with any Sunday-school, and is a_rec- 
ognized branch of the school under a superintendent ap- 
pointed in accordance with the rules governing the school, 
and having a corps of visitors whose duty it is to visit the 
members of the home classes, at stated intervals, for the pur- 
pose of distributing the requisite lesson literature, receiving 
the class report cards and the home class offerings, stimu- 
lating the interest in Bible study, and bringing the members 
into closer fellowship with the school and church. 

Methods.—In home class work the fundamental principles 
recognized are: 

First.—(1) Membership: (2) Enrollment; (8) Recognition. 

Second.—\ellowship; (1) Social; (2) Religious. 

Third.—V isitation and Supervision. 

Fourth.—Organization and Development. 


First—Membership; Enrollment; Recognition. 


1. The home department is to be regarded and treated 
as any other department of the school, being placed upon ex- 
actly the same basis as the primary, intermediate or senior 
department, The members of the home classes are to be 
enrolled, enumerated and recognized as regular members of 
the school, entitled to all the rights, privileges and fellow- 
ship which such membership conveys. Their visitors are to 
have the same standing as the teachers in the school. 

2. The students in the home classes are required to study 
the regular Sunday-school lesson after the manner of the 
Chautauqua Reading Circle or University Extension, alone, 
or in family or neighborhood classes, to keep a record of 
such study ‘and to report the same to the visitor or superin- 
tendent of the home department. te 

3. The privileges offered by the school to the members 
of the home classes are: Membership, enrollment, recogni- 
tion and fellowship, visitation and supervision by the visitor; 
direct relationship with the pastor, the supply of lesson helps, 
the free use of the library, and a cordial invitation to attend 
all church and Sunday-school s¢rvices, pienies, entertain- 
ments and social gatherings. 
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Its Achievement.—Vhe home department extends the school 
organization beyond the school-room, and organizes, directs 
and encourages associated study of the Bible in the home, 
the place of all others where the study of the Scriptures 
should be promoted. < ° 


Second.— Fellowship: Social; Religious. 


1. Social Fellowship.—Home class members are entitled to 
social fellowship with the members of the church and Sun- 
day-school, and to the visitations of its pastor, officers and 
members. Church officers and members should cultivate 
this opportunity to visit the homes of these students, and to 
offer them the privileges of social fellowship in church life, 
and urge them to attend all social gatherings of the church 
and school, their concerts, festivals, picnics, etc. 

2. Religious Fellowship.cHome class members are also 
invited to all the religious privileges of the church, commun- 
ion of course, excepted, and are expected to visit from time 
to time the regular services of church and school, and to be- 
come acquainted with and interested in its religious life, its 
Sabbath and week day services, and to contribute to its sup- 
port. They should receive, as do other members, the religious 
visitation of the pastors and officers, and have their sympathy 
and fellowship, watch and care, especially in times of joy and 
sorrow. They should look upon the church with which they 
are connected, and upon its pastor and officers as theirs, and 
feel that they are in as full fellowship with its social and re- 
ligious life as though they were members of the congregation. 


Third— Visitation and Supervision. 


Visitation and supervision are necessary for successful home 
class work, each visitor being responsible for her own class. 
The superintendent of the department, or the pastor, should 
have general charge of this work. The parish should be di- 
vided by them*or by a committee, into small districts includ- 
ing not more than twenty-five families; or a satisfactory allot- 
ment of students may be made, and in either case placed in 
charge of a visitor. These members with their visitor con- 
stitute a home class. 

A class may be: (4) A class of individuals; (6) a family 
class; (¢) a correspondence class; (d@) a neighborhood class; 
(e) a combination of several or all of these. 

The visitor should keep in sympathetic touch with these 
families or individuals, visit each house in the designated dis- 
trict as often as necessary, and maintain a constant supervis- 
ion of the home study and reading. Hach member should be 
visited promptly and regularly at least once a quarter and re- 
quisites delivered, reports and offerings received and sugges- 
tions made. Neighborhood and family classes should have 
teachers and weekly recitations. 

When visitors are appointed, and classes are organized and 
recognized, the class feeling should be stimulated and en- 
couraged as it is in the main school. The home class visitors 
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should meet monthly or quarterly with the pastor and superin- 
tendent, make reports and confer with them as to the progress 
of the work. 


Hourth— Organization; Development. 


1. Organization.—A home class is made up of one or more 
persons pledged to study the Sunday-school lesson at home, in 
connection with the Sunday-school, at least one-half hour 
each week. 

A home department is made up of all the home classes 
formed in connection with any Sunday-school, and is a recog- 
nized branch of the school under a superintendent, appointed 
in accordance with the rules governing the school and having 
a corps of visitors whose duty it is to visit the members of 
their respective home Classes as necessity requires. 

Kach class may consist (1) of a group of individuals study- 
ing alone, at different times and at different places, under the 
direction of a visitor, who shall regularly furnish lesson 
helps and other requisites, and assist them by visitation or 
correspondence; (2) the class may consist of a family with the 
father or mother as teacher, and may increase its member- 
ship by inviting others to join in the study of the lesson; (8) 
it may be a correspondence class, where supervision and di- 
rection is only possible by correspondence; (4) the individuals 
may be grouped, as in the regular Sunday-school, and taught 
by the visitor or an assistant in any home or class-room in the 
neighborhood, or (5) a combination of several or all of these 
may be made under one visitor. 

When adepartment cannot be organized, a single class may 
be taken as a foundation and other members and classes added 
from time to time until a department is the outcome. Such 
beginnings, being easy to operate, do not meet with the objec- 
tions sometimes offered to plans of more elaborate organiza- 
tion. 


2. Development.—Where town canvasses are made, a sys- 
tematic visitation of the entire place is recommended. This 
canyass should be made by visitors appointed by the churches 
of different denominations in the town, at a meeting called for 
that purpose. The visitors should go two by two and obtain 
the desired statistics, visiting all who cannot or will not attend 
Sunday-school, and inviting them to join a home department 
class. All persons who have denominational preferences 
should be placed in one list and reported at a second public 
meeting to the workers, who should endeavor to induce them 
to unite with Sunday-schools of their choice. 

Hach Sunday-school should havea home depattment super- 
intendent, who will give his personal time and attention, and 
enlist as many others as the extent of the work demands; giv- 
ing to each visitor, as her home class, after the first canvass, 
a small permanent district of not more than twenty-five fami- 
lies, which should be visited at least quarterly. The visitors 
should deliver lesson helps, collect’ reports and offerings, make 
suggestions about home study, stimulate class spirit and 
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enthusiasm, and seek to interest their members in all the work 
of the church and school. 


Fifth— Organization for Development. 


1. The church or school is the unit of development, and 
each one should organize a home class or a department of 
home classes in connection with its own work. 

2. The second organization in its development is the com- 
bination of two or more churches, each one organizing a de- 
partment of its own, but co-operating together for the visita- 
tion and supervision of the town or village. The officers and 
committee should be chosen proportionately from all the co-op- 
erating churches, and frequent conferences of the pastors, 
superintendents and visitors should be held to aid in the sys- 
tematic and successful development of the work. 

3. Town or county associations, representing all the 
churches in the town, may organize for a similar purpose; 
their visitors should invite non-attendants to join the depart- 
ments connected with the different churches in the town or 
county. State departments may be organized in like manner, 
and through their proper officers receive the names of members 
who desire to join and report to a state organization. Such an 
organization may be denominational or interdenominational. 

4. The International Home Department Association rep- 
resents all the denominations in all the states, provinces and 
countries in Europe and America, and has a president, vice- 
president, editor, secretary, treasurer and an executive com- 
mittee. Its office is to prepare and publish leaflets, pamphlets 
and addresses, Containing directions for the organization and 
development of the work. It may also appoint state and dis- 
trict secretaries, who shall see that the work is presented in 
all denominational and interdenominational conventions and 
conferences, and shall furnish information to all inquirers. 

Development.—l. In soliciting members, make the joining 
just as simple and natural as joining any class in Sunday- 
school. Do not raise prejudice by pressing too much the 
pledge idea. Some aged people do not like to sign a paper; 
then take their verbal promise. But have the pledge or prom- 
ise be to a definite thing, the study of the Sunday-school les- 
son one half-hour every week. 

2. Use, for all doubtéul cases, the two-visit method; the 
first visit to talk up the plan, the second to obtain the promise. 

3. Begin with one student, if necessary, and add others as 
rapidly as visitors and members can be secured, giving the 
class numbers from one up, aS in the main school. 

4. Keep up the spirit of sociability throughout the de- 
partment. This is the more necessary in view of the scat- 
tered and isolated character of the membership, which sel- 
dom comes into actual touch. To this end make much use of 
printed reports, circular letters, invitations to the main school, 
its rallies, sociables and services. Once in a while, print a 
full list of the membership and mail it to each, that all may 
know who are their companions in the work. 
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5. Do not fail to re-work the field if there is any failure the 
first year to obtain all who ought to join. Think that those 
who do not join at first may do so later. After the work has 
become better known, secured recognition and standing in 
the community, go again, and often there will be found both 
a hearty welcome and a glad readiness to join. 

6. Let the object always be to increase the membership 
of the main school. In every case where age or sickness does 
not prevent the possibility of attending, let the visitor use all 
proper influence for attracting members toward the church 
and school. Experience proves that the work is very fruitful 
in this respect, the whole tendency being toward a constant 
drifting into the local church and Sunday-school. 

7. If the Sunday-school has a library, use it in the home 
department too. It will prove a great attraction and help. 
Hach visitor by a little care and attention can make it very val- 
uable and desirable to the members. From the very fact that 
many of the home class members by work, weariness, or the iso- 
lation of illness, are shut in and away from the outside world, 
they will all the more appreciate a good book. By a little care 
the visitor may make excellent selections, suited to each case, 
from the library, carrying or sending them to the members, 
and afterward seeing that they are returned and others sent. 
In this way the Sunday-school library may be the means of a 
veritable mission of comfort, instruction and evangelization, 
while it will greatly add to the general attractiveness and suc- 
cess of the home department. 


The Pastor and the Home Department. 


1. The pastor can start it and enlist his brethren in other 
churches, and then bring about a systematic town or commu- 
nity visitation. This will result in a home department in the 
Sunday-school of each church. He can start one in his own 
church; he can call together his workers, and (having aided 
in securing a list of Sunday-school non-attendants suitable to 
be called upon) he can send them out to solicit. 

2. He can stand by it, and see that it has recognition, 
standing in the church and community. He can write it up, 
talk it up, and make it popular with rich and poor, old and 
young, members of the church, and those outside—all classes. 
He can give it a prominent place in the church and school, 
and insure it the recognition which belongs to it as a full, reg- 
ular and important branch of the Sunday-school. He should 
do this that his school may have a complete organization— 
primary, intermediate, senior, and home departments. 

8. He can actively commend it. In making calls he can 
speak of it to the aged and infirm, to invalids and their nurses, 
mothers whose duties require their presence in the home, those 
engaged in domestic service, and all those who for many rea- 
sons cannot attend the regular sessions of the main school. 

4. He can plan for it, spend thought upon it, and seek oc- 
casions to benefit it—officers, visitors and members. He can 
see that they are invited to the church and Sunday-school rallies, 
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reunions, socials, etc. He can prepare printed matter, pas- 
toral letters, salutations, New Year greetings and the like. 
Having made effort to secure the presence of the home depart- 
ment members, he can preach special sermons upon the im- 
portance, the benefits and the blessings of Bible study. He 
can remember it in his public prayers, as he does other de- 
partments of his church work. He can study methods, invent 
new ones, and in many ways plan for and push its interests. 

5. He can cheer its workers, and let them*see that he 
values them and their work. He can tell them of the good 
words he hears, the good results ‘he finds, the backsliders that 
are reclaimed, the invalids that are cheered, the lonely that 
are blessed, outsiders that are brought into the chureh and 
souls that are won to Christ. 

6. He can use its forces for his own work. Once in three 
months he can ask the home class visitors and officers to meet 
him in conference; obtain helpful knowledge in regard to the 
families of the parish. They may bring to hima great deal 
of helpful information about the people into whose homes 
they have gone, and thus aid him in his pastoral work and 
guide him in making important calls. _In this way the home 
department may become a veritable pastor’s aid society. 
These Christian men and women, going about in unofficial 
capacity, will gain access to many homes and hearts where 
a pastor cannot. Oftentimes_a pastor of a certain church, 
calling in a professional way, finds the heart door closed 
against him if not the home door. Right here the home class 
visitor may come to his help in a most effective way. 

If the pastor will start, stand by, actively commend, plan 
for, encourage the workers, and practically use the home 
department, he will soon have abundant reason to thank God 
that such a simple, practical and fruitful method of Christian 
work was ever brought to his attention. 


The Relation of the Sunday-school Superintendent to the Home 
Department. 


The superintendent of the Sunday-school has exactly the 
same relation to the home class department that he has to 
the primary class department or the intermediate class de- 
partment. He is superintendent of all the departments with 
all the privileges and obligations that implies. The primary 
and intermediate departments each have a leader or superin- 
tendent of its own, and so should the home class department. 
But they should all together, with the adult school, make up 
one Sunday-school organization, working together with one 
head superintendent. 

It is the duty of the Sunday-school superintendent to for- 
ward the interests of this department in every possible way. 
He should be sure to give it full recognition as a regular and 
important branch of his school. He should provide for its 
necessities, study its interests, plan for its growth and prosper- 
ity, encourage, incite to duty or control its officers, include it 
in all his arrangements for celebrations, rally days, or festive 
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occasions, include it also in all general invitations, and all 
statistical and other reports, and especially never fail to re- 
member it in his public prayers with the other departments 
of his school. 

The home department year should be made to begin at the 
same date as the Sunday-school year. The officers should be 
elected at the same time and in the same way as in the other 
departments of the school. The home department is nothing 
more or less than a regular branch of the Sunday-school. The 
superintendent’s relation to it differs in no single particular from 
his relation toward the other departments of the school, there- 
fore his duties toward it and his interest in it are the same. 


The Duties of the Superintendent of the Home Department. 
i] gi 


Much of the success of every home department will depend 
upon the faithfulness and enthusiasm of its superintendent. 
The superintendent has control of the department in the same 
sense that the superintendent of a primary or intermediate 
department of a Sunday-school has control. Up toa certain 
point the control is absolute, and the responsibility for suc- 
cess absolute. 

After counseling with pastor and Sunday-school superin- 
tendent it is the home department superintendent’s duty to 
appoint visitors, assign them their districts or families to be 
solicited for membership, keep, in connection with the secre- 
tary, a list of the names of the members of each class, and 
give each class the number by which it is to be known, and 
in every way stimulate the class spirit. It is especially the 
superintendent’s duty to see that the visitors go regularly and 
promptly at the end of every quarter with the new lesson 
helps, and to secure, the record cards and offerings of the 
members. The superintendent should see that all needed 
supplies are accessible to the visitors, and that his department 
is dealt with liberally in this and in all other matters. He 
should hold a conference meeting with the visitors at least 
once a quarter, and inyite both pastor and the Sunday-school 
superintendent. He should plan in every possible way to in- 
terest his visitors, the membersof the classes, and the com- 
munity in general in the work. He should receive the visit- 
ors’ returns at the end of each quarter, and then promptly 
make out and hand to the Sunday-school superintendent a 
detailed report covering the number studying each Sunday, 
the number failing to study, the amount of the collections, 
the names and addresses of any who have transferred their 
membership to the main school, and any other items of spe- 
cial interest. To extend the work of the department he 
should secure new visitors, and give them new names to be 
solicited for membership. The home department superin- 
tendent has large responsibilities in directions not easily de- 
fined. His position is one of general oversight and manage- 
ment; and since his workers and members are separated and 
can seldom congregate, it becomes all the more important for 
him to be alive and alert, enthusiastic and earnest, and 
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capable of inspiring and leading others. A good superin- 
tendent insures in every case a good home department. 


Home Class Cards, Requisites and Methods. 


Membership ,Card.—Originally the enrollment of the stu- 
dent’s name in the class and school record books was accepted 
as in other departments as a recognition of membership, but 
membership cards have since been devised and adopted. The 
usual form reads as follows: 


HOME CLASS MEMBERSHIP CARD. 
Sign this MEMBERSHIP CARD, and send it to 


Search the Scriptures: for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life.”’ 


I agree to join the home department of the...........0......5 ..a0eeees 
Sunday-school, and to spend at least one-half-hour each Sunday, or dur- 
ing the week, in the study of the lesson for that day, unless prevented 
by sickness or other good cause. I will continue my membership until I 
notify the superintendent of withdrawal. 


Pakroe td tO ees 189°. | P sO. AGGress 3 3.iin 0 tees oe 


“And all thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be 
the peace of thy children.” az 

These cards are in general use, yet there is a growing feeling 
among workers that the pledge form deters many from joining; 
hence in many schools the pledge is ignored, and the verbal 
promise of the student to study the lesson is accepted, the en- 
rollment of the member being regarded as a sufficient pledge. 

Report Cards.—Home class reports were originally made in 
the regular Sunday-school class book. Single cards have been 
since devised and modified by experience until the following 
form has been adopted by the different denominations and in- 
terdenominational Sunday-school associations. 


HOME CLASS REPORT CARD. 


In the blank space for the day, record your study of the lesson 
by an inclined mark, thus »,or your attendance on the main 
school by an X. 


HOME, DEPARTMENT, OF wa. sen ere citrs cist eniee SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Glass INO: Msn Month of | Month of | Month of 189 
Names of; Members.) |).5 Sarsckiiet fee vive wee lidieet.f een teen af 


i] 2) 3) 4) 5} 1] 2] 3] 4] 5) 1) 2) 3) 4) 5 


Missionary OMerINE Sho. hi sees aie clecacsage sae ace eee eae Totals. 
2 Unless called for, this card when filled should be returned 
CORE ee eee Es Ue ee RCO er eR bce 
CY OL OER Ee tO a tok aoe Ten esteem ae street, when another card 


will be sent you. 
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That all may know who are their companions in the work, 
some superintendents and pastors print quarterly and annual 
records of the full membership and the addresses of all in the 
departments, including officers and visitors, and mail them to 
the members of the church and school, including the home 
department. This record should haye the classes numbered 
from one up, as in the main school, with the name and ad- 
dress of the visitor. 

Collection Hnvelopes.—V arious forms of envelopes and boxes 
have been devised for holding the weekly collections of mem- 
bers for church benevolences. On some of these envelopes is 
printed the weekly record of study, and blank spaces are ar- 
ranged for offerings, thus dispensing with the record cards. 

Messenger Certificates.—To obyiate the difficulty of the reg- 
ular distribution of library books and other requisites, because 
of distance or inability on the part of the visitor, a messenger 
service may be organized, and certain boys and girls desig- 
nated as messengers to whom an official certificate may be 
given, like the following; 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL, |. 


SOMDESWOR DES INOEL se at-ayp las sits oe asvere)os'2, ‘ 
This SOMME U LL WIELD Gllits oz chcte daor le w'n ov a,c g aeols « phe slvioyhy sae im Siccsa alah Sve has been 
SMDPOMIIOO DY 5-2. 222 cae w ores to serve as home department messenger from 


2 CSE SI ee 1893, to date of withdrawal. 


Coo 901s GEMS CE OR OAR SCL a eR DIE Home Department Superintendent. 


Recognition Days.—Quarterly recognition days should be 
held when all members of the different classes are invited and 
expected to be present at a service held in the church, where 
the principal seats in the house are assigned to home class 
members. The service and sermon should be of such a char- 
acter as to interest the home class members of the church and 
school. 

Classes.—Many schools have a special class in the main de- 
partment which home class members, who are in attendance 
upon church service, are invited to enter for the school exer- 
cises. Other superintendents assign home class members to 
different classes in the main department, where they feel as 
much at home as regular members. 

Socials. —Home department socials may be held quarterly, 
an evening being set apart by the church and school, in 
which exercises are entirely in charge of the home department 
and the superintendent of the school. At these socials recita- 
tions, songs and addresses are given, and refreshments served. 

To stimulate the class spirit, visitors frequently have social 
gatherings at their own homes or the home of the students, 
where quarterly or monthly reviews of the lessons may be held. 

Membership Certificate.—A certificate of membership in the 
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home department has been devised. It is issued for all who 
join any of the different classes and may have different de- 
signs or forms, but should certify to the enrollment of the stu- 
dent as a regular member of the home department. A certifi- 
cate need not bea pledge, but simply state the fact of member- 
ship The following form includes the pledge: 


“When thou vowest a vow unto the Lord, defer not to pay it.”— 
Eceles. 5: 4. 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. IN THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THIS CONTIMOS CHAU cs... 5 coed eg Wis ees le eidleres ave a aye «payee eval ole gla ee 
having made the following promise: 

“TLagree to join the Home Department of the Sunday-school, and to 
spend at least one-half hour each Sunday, or during the week, in the 
study of the lesson for that day, unless prevented by sickness or other 
good cause. I will continue my membership until I notify the Superin- 
tendent of my withdrawal.” 


HAS BECOME A MEMBER OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT OF THE 


OM Cuapte oe eae Dao Berd pe Ce Sunday-school of... +... 0.4. sce ise ee 
and will ke cordially welcomed to all the services of the church and Sun- 
day-school and to their social gatherings. 


... Pastor. 
el arpa Ra7eRrvere nee ayeivlt Seana atetaeete Supt. Home Department. 


If you enjoy the Home Department, recommend it to others. 
Membership Roll. 


That all may know who are their companions in the work, 
some Superintendents and pastors print quarterly an annual 
report of the full membership, with their addresses, of the 
departments, including officers and visitors, and mail them 
to members of the church and school, including the home 
department. 

This record should have the classes numbered from one up 
as in the main school, with the names and addresses of the 
visitors. 


The Duties of the Secretary of Woman's Work of the Town Sun- 
day-school Association. 


1. To bring the methods and benefits of home depatment 
work before the various Sunday-schools of the township, and, 
if possible, secure:the adoption of the plan and the election of 
a superintendent of the work in each. 

2. With the executive committee of the association to 
arrange for a yearly canvass of the entire township, appoint- 
ing and instructing visitors from the various Sunday-schools, 
assigning them to definite districts, and providing them with 
the visitors’ outfits prepared by the state association, that 
they may visit every family, preserving certain statistics as 
indicated in the canvass book, inviting all non-attendants. to 
attend the Sunday-school of their choice, and all who decline 
this invitation to join the home department of that school. 
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3. When the canvass is completed, to receive the canvass 
books containing the visitors’ records and the membership 
cards with the names of those who are willing to become 
members of the home department affixed; to tabulate these 
records, and give to each pastor a list of all families who ex- 
press a preference for his church, to each superintendent a 
list of new scholars promising to attend his school, and to the 
superintendent of the home department of each school a list 
of persons who are willing to join its home department. 

4. To conduct at the end of each quarter a conference, 
which should be attended by all who take part in the canvass 
or in home department work in the Sunday-schools of the 
town, the object of this meeting being to receive reports from 
the visitors and superintendents of departments, to see that 
all persons who are induced to join the home department are 
properly visited and cared for by the school for which they 
signify choice, and by mutual counsel and discussion to aid 
in the improvement and development of the work. 

5. To report plans made and results accomplished at 
each regular convention of the town Sunday-school associa- 
tion, and annually or more frequently, when requested, to the 
secretary of woman’s work of the county Sunday-school asso- 
ciation. 

The duties of the secretary of woman’s work of the county 
Sunday-school association are to urge upon the various local 
associations auxiliary to the county association the election 
of a secretary of woman’s work for each township, and where 
this is neglected, and in organized towns, to appoint such sec- 
retaries who will hold office until there is a new appointment 
or an election by the local association; to give all necessary 
instruction and information to secretaries of woman’s work; 
and from them to obtain reports of the condition of the work 
in each town of the county, from which she shall prepare re- 
ports which shall be presented at the annual meeting of* the 
county association and sent to the state secretary of woman’s 
work. z 

The secretary of woman’s work of the State Sunday School 
Association, under the executive committee of that body, has 
general oversight of woman’s work throughout the state. She 
should secure the election of or appoint county secretaries, in- 
struct them in their duties and receive their reports. From 
these she should prepare a report for the executive committee . 
-of the state association, and also one to be presented at the 
state convention. 


Outline of Plan for the Secretary of Home Class and Woman's 
Work. 


Karly in 1881 the woman’s work of the state of New York 
was organized by the writer, for the purpose of aiding in the 
development of home class work. This organization has ex- 
isted since that date, and is at present one of the most active 
agencies in the development of our home class work. 

There has been a steady and rapid development of the 
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home class work in New York state during the past year: 
probably ten thousand members have been added to the Sun- 
day-schools of the state since our last annual meeting. 

In one of our districts a woman’s secretary has been em- 
ployed during the whole year. Her plan is to spend about a 
month in each county, giving from one to three days to each 
town and village according to size and needs. As far as pos- 
sible, plans are made and notices given of her coming at least 
one or two weeks in advance, and notice made of a union sery- 
ice or conference of workers of all denominations. 

She usually finds some one waiting for her, ready to extend 
hospitalities. “She prefers to visit the workers rather than 
live ina hotel. Her first efforts are to secure an active woman 
to act as her secretary of the woman’s work of the town, who 
becomes responsible for the further extent of the work and re- 
ceives the yearly reports. The second day she holds a confer- 
ence in the afternoon or evening, and gives notice in all the 
churches that all who are interested in the Sunday-school 
work are invited to be present and take part in the discus- 
sions. She finds it wise to first call upon the pastors and super- 
intendents of the different churches and Sunday-schools, con- 
fer with them about the work, enlist their sympathies, and 
obtain suggestions from them as to the best workers to 
call upon, spending the remainder of the time in _talk- 
ing with them personally about the opportunities offered 
by the plan. Nearly always she is accompanied by some of 
the lady workers who aid her in finding the people. In aiding 
her they are helping to interest themselves in home class work 
and fitting themselves for real field work. In this way the 
district secretary learns the local needs of all the churches. 

At the conference, in an informal address of fifteen min- 
utes, she presents the needs of the home class work, its extent, 
and gives some illustrations and results drawn from her own 
personal experience, as well as the experience of others, ex- 
plaining to the people the opportunity of service offered, and 
the small requirements, and indicating that all who will can 
have some part in it. They are invited to ask questions on 
any point on which they desire information, and a free parlia- 
ment is held in which several speak, thus bringing the matter 
more fully before them and developing different points. 

The workers in each village are recommended to make a 
systematic visitation of the entire place, the workers from dif- 
ferent denominations going two and two, thus showing plainly 
that it is a union work. In this canvass the desired statistics 
are obtained, and all who cannot or will not attend any Sun- 
day-school are invited to join the home department of the de- 
nomination of their choice, whether joining the department 
or not, all denominational preferences are placed in one list 
and reported to the several denominational workers, who are 
expected to get them either into the Sunday-school or some , 
home class. 

The Sunday-schools should have a superintendent of the 
home department who will give the necessary time and atten- 
tion to the work. This superintendent should enlist as many 
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others as the extent of the work demands, giving to each one 
a small permanent district of from twenty to twenty-five fam- 
ilies, whom they are to visit at least quarterly and deliver les- 
son helps, collect reports, offerings, etc. 

Where the different Sunday-schools are well represented at 
the first meeting, they should at once, if possible, choose their 
superintendent and commence the work. She carries with 
her home class addresses, leaflets, membership reports, cards 
and canvass books, for the use of pastors, Superintendents and 
those who desire them, that they may have an intelligent idea 
of the plan before coming together in a conference. 


Iilustrations of Home Class Work. 


First Baptist S. S. of Elmira organized in January has 
109 members, four-fifths of whom are church members. Three 
members are totally blind. Three families living on the 
plains of Montana are members of this department, and one 
lady has organized a home-class to meet Sundays at her home 
for the benefit of her family and some neighbors living far 
from the church. 

Tioga County, with no cities, has twenty-seven home class 
departments and 976 members. The Baptist church of Spen- 
cer has 160 members, one of the four largest in the district. 

Congregational 8. S. of Franklin has a department of 48 
members. In canvassing, they found twenty-eight persons 
who were not in the habit of attending Sunday-school, and 
induced them to do so, nine of whom were over seventy years 
of age. ‘ * 

Aurora Street Methodist Episcopal 8. 8. of Ithaca organized for 
work in November last, and now has 171 members. In Janu- 
ary, eighty of these tried a written review, thirty reaching 
the required standard. 

The Baptist 8. 8. of Norwich is now making a canvass, 
and has seventy members in its home classes. In their 
work they have distributed cards giving the names of the 
officers of the Sunday-school and home department, and also 
a list and the hour of all the church services, and a cordial 
invitation to attend them and become a member of the Sun- 
day-school home department. 

Broome County has twenty-five departments and 967 mem- 
bers; eight of these are in Binghampton, the Tabernacle M. 
E. church and Emanuel chapel being the first organized in 
the Sixth district. The Tabernacle has 212, the highest 
membership in the district, and has attained permanent re- 
sults, reporting forty conversions and 130 additions to main 
Sunday-school in its two years’ history. The Emanuel also 
reports six conversions and sixty additions to the main Sun- 
day-school. Five of the eight churches of Cortland have 
canvassed the village, and have a total membership of 250 in 
their different departments. The three Sunday-schools of 
McGramville, in the same county, prepared a special canyass 
for their own use and canvassed the village, obtaining eighty- 
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seven members, all within ten days’ time They were vis- 
ited by the district secretaries. 

Hamilton, a college town, has three departments and 100 
members. The township of Stockbridge, in the same county, 
has two departments and 242 members scattered throughout 
the town. 

In ten counties in the state of New York there are 201 de- 
partments, having 1,000 home classes, 1,000 visitors, 6,000 
members. 

Iilusirative Cases given by Rey. W. Crosbie, of Nottingham, 
Kngland: 

“Calling one day on an aged Christian woman, who was 
blind, I spoke to her about the home department of the Sun- 
day-school, and gave her a card. She was greatly delighted 
with the plan. A new interest was awakened within her, and 
she said her daughter, who visited her every Sunday after- 
noon, should read to her the lesson for the day, and she would 
think of the children in the Sunday-school and _ their 
teachers.”’ s 

‘““A little boy, in my children’s class, spends part of his 
Sunday afternoon reading the lesson to his grandmother, who 
is too old and too infirm to get to a place of worship, and the 
veteran disciple explains to the young Timothy the meaning 
of the Word.’’ 

‘A workingman (very intelligent), whose children are in our 
Sunday-schcol, but who himself attends no place of worship, 
except occasionally, told us that he questioned his children at 
the tea table and on Sunday evening on the subject of the 
lesson. That workingman and I have become good friends, 
and there is every probability that he will be drawn to the 
house of God.”’ 


The following letter has just been received: 


ROSSBURN, MANITOBA, CANADA, | 
August 15, 1893. { 
W. A, Duncan, Syracuse, N. ¥.: 

I enclose -you a circular which marks the rising interest our church 
takes in the home department. 

Iam greatly interested in this feature of Sunday-school work. We 
as missionaries cannot do our work in scattered districts without it. Our 
presbytery includes a large district of thinly-settled country. The great 
majority of our people live in the country. We have Sunday-schools 
along the railroad the year round, but in all this district there were not 
more than eight or ten schools last winter, while fully one-half the peo- 
ple beyond the railroad have no Sunday-school in summer, Take sum- 
mer and winter together and it equals half the people beyond the reach 
of Sunday-schools in this presbytery. 

Our towns are small and the country large. Now the home depart- 
ment is so plastic that it adapts itself with equal ease and simplicity to 
the wants of scattered districts, where you can have no school at all as 
a center of operation, as it does to the cities. For example, we send a 
missionary to a scattered mission field, where no Sunday-school can be 
efficiently maintained, and he can in twelve months’ time have as large 
a percentage of the people studying the Sunday-school lesson at home 
as in the average townor village. I had eighty in one field, some of them 
six miles from the nearestfamily. By means of this grand scheme we can 
have our whole scattered mission field one Sunday-school and all bound 
together with the school spirit. I have never used the membership cards, 
but intend to get them. 
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When appointed to a new field I commence Sunday-school work at 
every station and in every home during my first visit. 

So far as I know, the adaptation of this scheme to districts where 
there is no Sunday-school as a center of operation has not received due 
prominence. The introduction of the home department prepares the way 
for organizing a schoolin due time. Again this scheme spares us from 
organizing schools where they cannot be efficiently maintained. 

May the Master greatly bless you in this good work. 

Yours sincerely, W. R. SUTHERLAND. 


HOME CLASS. DEPARTMENT. 
W. H. HALL, CONNECTICUT. 


As one of the humblest representativesof one of the small- 
est states in the Union, I have some hesitation in speaking 
upon this topic in such a body as the World’s Sunday-school 
Convention. But Iam somewhat emboldened when I recall 
the'fact that members of Connecticut home departments are 
to be found to-day in Florida, Texas, New Mexico, California, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Dakota, and also in Sweden, Turkey and 
Africa. Surely 


“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless universe is ours. 


” 


This method of Sunday-school work was first introduced 
in our state in 1885. The enterprising pastor of an old and 
depleted church in a hill country parish was seeking some 
means of reaching the neglecters of God’s house and Word in 
the community “He heard of the home department, tried it 
and found it a success. From that time until 1888 the growth 
of this work was slow. At our biennial state convention of 
that year, Dr. Duncan, the author of the beneficent plan, 
made an address on the subject which attracted considerable 
attention and awakened the enthusiasm of some of our work- 
ers. In 1890 we had about thirty departments. Our state as- 
sociation determined at that time to make this a prominent 
feature of our work. Since that time we have presented 
the matter in nearly all our conventions. A large correspond- 
ence has been maintained with superintendents and others 
concerning it. Special conferences of home department 
workers, have been held for the narration of experience and the 
‘adoption of methods for the promotion of the plan. We have 
published and circulated Jeaflets and other literature concern- 
ing it. During the past two years our state workers have held 
personal interviews with more than 200 pastors and superin- 
tendents for the purpose of enlisting their interest and co- 
operation in the matter. 

To-day we have nearly 200 departments, ranging in mem- 
bership from two to 285 and embracing in all” nearly 5,000 
persons. 

People of various nationalities, ages, classes and condi- 
tions have been in this way enlisted in Bible study. We have 
the genuine Connecticut Yankee, both degenerate and regen- 
erate, as well as those who have come from other lands to 
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make their homes with us. Soldiers in the regular army, sail- 
ors upon the seas, commercial travelers journeying far and 
near, Protestants and Roman Catholics, Christian believers 
and scoffers, these and others of whom there is not time to- 
speak have been reached and helped in this way. The work 
flourishes equally well in cities, villages or sparsely-settled 
country districts. It is more readily adapted to varying con- 
ditions and circumstances, and less affected by these than any 
other line of Sunday-school work with which we are conversant. 

It is a very flexible method. The form of organization 
may be varied to adapt it to the needs of the field in which it 
is to be used. 

One of the largest departments in connection with a city 
church is so organized that the visitors constitute a pastor’s 
aid corps, meeting with him and the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school once a month, and by reports and conference 
greatly aiding in all lines of church work. Another most suc- 
cessful department has no special form of organization and 
no connection with any church or Sunday-school. It was 
started by an earnest Christian woman living on a by-road 
among the hills, in a sparsely settled portion of the state. 
Never numbering over a dozen members it has already _re- 
sulted in the conversion of souls, the spiritual quickening of 
all its members, the establishment of a fortnightly ladies’ 
prayer-meeting, and the organization of a little Sunday-school 
in a Colorado settlement. This department has such vitality 
that although the leader was prostrate and helpless for over a 
year, the members still kept up their studies and interest. 

In one of our cities the work is organized in a co-operative 
way under the general supervision of the city missionary. 
Each church has a group or corps of visitors who act under 
the direction of the missionary and meet with him regularly 
for reports and counsel. The work is systematized carefully 
so as to place each member in his or her proper relations 
church-wise and so as to cover the entire field. 

One department in a country parish has become the me- 
dium for the regular circulation of good reading in the form 
of papers and periodicals, the church making an annual ap- 
propriation for the purpose. 

Another directs attention especially to the children too 
young to attend Sunday-school, but old enough to appreciate 
the picture cards sent to them every Sunday by the superin- 
tendent. 

A department was started by a lady in one of the back 
country towns, which has a membership of fifty. Twenty- 
five of these are children who meet together every Sunday 
afternoon for worship and study, in a farmer’s kitchen; and 
in the manifestation of a worshipful spirit and a knowledge of 
the lessons, they would do credit to any city Sunday-school. 
The work is sometimes under the supervision of the pastor or 
Sunday-school superintendent. In some cases a committee of 
the young people’s society have charge of it. It is more often 
and moore successfully cared for by a superintendent especially 
appointed for the purpose, 
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About five hundred visitors are engaged in the work. The 
regular visitation of the members is a matter of vital importance. 
In the case of aged, infirm, or otherwise isolated members of the 
chureh, the visit of the home department worker is the bond 
of fellowship and affection linking them more closely with the 
church in the active life and work of to-day. In the case of 
those who are not Christians, these visits furnish an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate acquaintance, inspire confidence, and form 
friendships, thus opening the doors of opportunity for loving 
ministry and helpful service in matters both temporal and 
spiritual. 

In addition to this we find that the visitors themselves are 
richly blessed in their own souls. Said one lady: ‘*Whether 
I have helped any one else or not, the work has been the great- 
est blessing to me of any service in which I ever engaged.’’ 

The results of the work have been most gratifying and 
blessed. We have adopted as our symbol fur the home depart- 
ment upon our state Sunday-school map an open Bible, be- 
cause we believe that the home department. more than any 
other agency, places an open Bible in the hands of those who 
dwell in the homes of our state.. To have placed an open 
Bible in the hands of at least five thousand people, and to have 
directed attention to that Bible as a book to be regularly stud- 
ied, is certainly a result amply compensating for all effort put 
forth. We find also that wherever the home department is 
introduced attendance at Sunday-school is promoted. From 
the home departments of our state during the past two years 
at least ten per cent., or 500 persons, have become regular at- 
tendants at Sunday-school. Irom one department of ninety 
members, thirty joined the school within a year. In another 
case, where there were fifty in the home department, twenty 
soon came to Sunday-school. Study begets interest, and 
when once interest has been awakened obstacles that have 
seemed insurmountable quickly vanish. 

During the past year there have been at least fifty hopeful 
conyersions to Christ from the membership of our home de- 
partments. The comparison of this record with the record of 
conversions in our Sunday-schools would doubtless show that 
in proportion to the forces employed and the efforts put forth 
the results in this line in the home department are as great, 
and probably greater, than in the Sunday-school. 

I have not time to speak of other results which have been 
apparent. Permit me, in closing, to refer to an incident 
which has special interest in its relation to the theme of 
world-wide Sunday: school work which we are considering 
here to-day: a 

In one of our towns where a home department had been 
started, two Swedish servant-girls were invited to join. 
They could not often attend the Sunday-school, but were 
willing to take up the study of the lessons at home with the 
help of the visitor. They became greatly interested and were 
soon converted to Christ. After awhile they were summoned 
home to Sweden by the sickness and death of relatives. 

Imbued with love for Christand an interest in Bible study, 
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they soon began the work among their neighbors and friends 
in the home land, and to-day those girls are maintaining a 
Sunday-school of 300 members in Sweden as one of the results 
of home departmént work in the little State of Connecticut. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
REV. C. E. MOGG, ITHACA, N. Y. 


I have a little story to tell. I call it ‘‘Why I Believe in 
the Home Department.”’ 

The story contains seven chapters, each of which is sup- 
posed to give a reason for the faith announced in the title. 

I believe in the Home Department: 

1. Because it is easily organized. 

It is not a hair-brained theory. It touches the earth. It 
is practical. The first attempt at organization in my church 
threatened failure. But we met. A dozen workers were pres- 
ent. A superintendent was chosen; visitors were secured who, 
with a street directory of the persons not ‘in the main school, 
commenced work. In a few days 123 names were enrolled. 
This number soon increased to 150, then to 170 and finally to 
200. : 

This was easily, smoothly, happily accomplished. I be- 
lieve the same methods will succeed everywhere. As a pas- 
tor let me say that the department does not hinder any of the 
other organizatiens of the church, but helps all. 

The machinery is simple, manageable, ample for its in- 
tended work. Hence J end chapter 1 by saying I believe in 
the home department because it is organizable, practicable, 
workable. 

2. The department is a means of social and religious visi- 
tation. 

This is an age of personal work. Brain and heart touching 
brain and heart, indicate the methods into which onr aggres- 
sive evangelism has drifted. In large churches it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for the pastor to come into intimate touch 
with all the members. Additional help is needed. The home 
department will develep new workers and create a large num- 
ber of assistant pastors. These should be persons of tact and 
piety. Their opportunities are nearly commensurate with 
pastoral visitation. Their mission is not filled by simply leav- 
ing at the home the lesson quarterly and the envelope. Prayer 
should precede the visitation and possibly accompany it. Sug- 
gestions as to how the lesson should be studied: a word of ex- 
planation about the tracing of journeys, cities, mountains; 
attention called to the explanatory and descriptive index of 
persons and places, a word about how to make a historical 
setting of the lesson; peinting out the side lights in the home 
readings, and other kindred and helpful suggestions should 
always accompany the visitor’s quarterly work. The visitor 
could also profitably give the latest news from the main school, 
how it grows, how the exercises are conducted, how many 
have been conyerted, what is the spirit in the exercises and in 
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the lesson story—in short, the animating and ruling spirit of 
the school. Thus may the visitor do the work of an evangel, 
and the quarterly visit may become a benedictioa, while all 
hearts shall be enlarged, uplifted, inspired. 

3. The department brings all ages and conditions into a 
common work. 

Sharply defined divisions among young and old, rich and 
poor, are not only useless to the church, but aggressively 
harmful. The cosmopolitan spirit is Christian. This is the 
spirit of the home department. It was born of inspiration, 
fostered by the Sunday-school, nurtured by love, christened 
and sent out by our own Dr. Duncan, whose keen intuition 
caught the scent of this stupendous oncoming movement 
which is destined to encompass the world. This is what Dr. 
Phillips needs in India; this is the complement of the world’s 
Christian work. 

I love to think of the many millions of Sunday-school 
children scattered through our Christendom, studying each 
week the same words of inspiration, lifting their young voices 
in sublime hosannas, and strewing palm branches in the path 
of our approaching King; but I also gather delight as I behold 
spiritual sunbeams play upon the face of that ripe old saint 
who has joined the home department and whose attendant 
reads to her the lesson and the explanation because she is not 
able to do as much as to hold the quarterly in her crippled 
hands. I also rejoiced a few days ago as I gave the quarterly 
to a sunny saint of ninety-one years, and told her how she 
would come in touch with all the membersof the main school 
and of the department, and also in thought and spirit sit with 
the youngest child in the primary class. Her quick intellect 
caught the thought, her eyes brightened and flashed as when 
she was a maid in her ‘‘teens.’?’ And not only is the depart- 
ment for the aged and the young, but for all who are unable 
to attend the main school. These persons, scattered through- 
out the world, will become spiritual lights, centers of moral 
power, renewed prophecies of the oncoming milennium. 
Think! the child, the youth, the stalwart man, the noble 
woman, the aged, all in their many spheres throughout the 
world, studying the same Scripture, drinking at the same foun- 
tain, rejoicing in the same spiritual sunlight, passing through 
the same valleys, clambering up the same mountains, behold- 
ing the same transfigurations, receiving the benedictions of 
our common Lord. This is the thought, the spirit of the 
home department, and that is why I believe in it. 

4. The department increases systematic study of the 
Bible. 

No language can adequately describe the blessings that 
will attend a faithful study of the Bible, where its truths are 
assimilated by the soul. Do you believe in the Bible? Is the 
Gospel the power of God unto salvation? 

Then a systematic study of the Word will bring a harvest 
of joy and experience and satisfaction beyond the power of 
the imagination to conceive. System! Emphasize that word. 
System! study systematically. System! This department 
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means the Church of God organized and led along together, 
keeping intellectual and spiritual step, moving, breathing, 
throbbingeunder the mighty impulse of beneficent system! 

5. The department adds to the membership of the main 
school. 

One way in which this is accomplished is by arousing in- 
terest in Bible study. Another way is by putting snap in 
lazy legs, which previously could not walk the distance from 
the home to the church. 

Receive a fact: One pastor preached upon the benefits of 
Bible study, urged his people to join the home department; > 
but invited them to join the main school if they preferred. 
This was the result: Ten per cent. added to the main school, 
besides an active home department one-fourth the size of the 
school. 

Another fact: My own department was organized eight 
months ago. At the close of the first quarter the membership 
decreased to 150 and the majority of this decrease had joined 
the regular school, and I became alarmed about the future of 
the department. Recently in a supplemental canvass for the 
department several new names were added to the school. So 
[I warn you, that if you do not wish your school increased 
from ten to twenty-five per cent., do not try to organize a 
home department. 

6. The department is a means of leading souls to God and 
into the church. 

There are some of my people whose only tie to the church 
is the home department. If you do not desire your people to 
know redemption keep them out of the home department, and 
keep your visitors away from the unsaved. [or if the people 
begin to study the Sunday-school lessons they will certainly 
become interested, awakened, quickened, convicted, saved. 
The arrows of truth pierce, kill, make alive. The man study- 
ing the lesson about the conversion of Saul of Tarsus will 
begin to reason thus: If God could save such a fellow, he can 
save me. 

Six of the original members of the department have 
come into the church. One is a lady unable to leave her 
home. But she has been baptized and now belongs to the 
church, and the church belongs to her. I also believe her 
name is on the records of the church triumphant as a candi- 
date soon to enter. 

7. How can a pastor help the department? 

This chapter will be illustrated by experience. A short 
time ago, realizing that the department was continually de- 
creasing because of transfers to the main school, I began to 
think. - 

I was glad to see this, but 1 knew that something must speed- 
ily be done to save the department. So, with a list of persons 
who were in neither organization, armed and equipped with 
quarterlies and attendance envelopes, I began visitation. I 
did not use the ordinary blanks for organization; but simply 
explained, face to face, the conditions and advantages of mem- 
bership. By this means, in three or four afternoons, forty 
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were added to the department; and we expect to add as many 
more as soon as the persons can be visited. Any pastor, in 
his usual visitation, by patient and persistent presentation 
may secure a goodly number of additions, or may even organ- 
ize a department where none now exists. Preaching upon the 
subject is another efficient means of pastoral aid. But, with 
eyes open, and heart enlisted, and a little sanctified 
gumption, the faithful pastor may help the department in 
many ways aside from these indicated. Let me add, the de- 
partment will work in town and city equally well. 

Results:—I have been requested to speak of results. 

Yes! so many received into the main school, so many les- 
sons studied, so many dollars in offerings, so many united 
with the church. But how inadequate are such figures, how 
poorly do they indicate the results of the work of the depart- 
ment. 

The home department! Do you know that as are the homes 
—so the church, society, the world? This department is a 
bold dash at the thrones of power, seizing them for Christ. 
This department goes into the highways and hedges and 
homes, taking with it the kingdom of God. 

Results! We here enter a sphere whose limits are un- 
known and whose multiplying blessings reach into the ever- 
lasting years. Give the results? You might as well try to 
take up the waters of the world or measure the sunshine 
in the heavens! Suppose that upon a coming Sabbath, when 
the department shall have touched the homes of our world, 
the lesson shall be an account of Pentecost? Millions of 
homes and of hearts shall read of the enduring power and 
kindling fire. Millions will come in touch with the Spirit 
that is Divine. Millions will gather about the Mercy Seat 
imploring a universal descent of the Holy Ghost. Millions 
shall feel the strange upliftings of a newly-repeated Pente- 
cost. Hach,person of the many millions will be thrilled with 
the thought of the surrounding millions imploring Almighty 
God for the same benedictions, while redeemed souls with 
cloven, fiery tongues shall speak the language of our spiritual 
Kden. On such a day as this 3,000 souls would be an ingath- 
ering—humiliatingly small. On such a day as this there 
would be a spiritual resurrection more stirring and more glo- 
rious than Ezekiel ever saw; on such a day as this the elec- 
' tric energies of the empires of God would be poured upon our 
immortal spirits and we would be lifted through transforma- 
tions and transfigurations—to become exponents of the Divine. 
Then let us lay the invisible wires, stretch out this mysterious 
network until all nations are united, all peoples blended in 
sympathy, all homes ‘reached, all hearts touched, and then 
God will turn on the currents of fire and life and salvation. 

Results! Does your program mean that by human mathe- 
matics we must compute the results of superhuman powers? 
Does it mean that we shall measure a joy or weigh an inspira- 
tion? Does it mean that we must follow the Bible taken into 
the homes by the evangels of this department and then trace 
the successive soul uplifts of redeemed humanity? Does it 
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mean that we must follow the souls thus reached until they shall 
stand by empty tombs surrounded by the angels of resurrection ? 
Does it mean that we are to follow these triumphant spirits 
through Heaven’s uplifted doors, and then describe their pro- 
gressive developments and ceaseless unfoldings in God’s uni- 
versities of the universe? Doesit mean that we must describe 
that joy of the Lord which is our strength, and which knows 
no,limits, and which shall forever fill with increasing satisfac- 
tion our expanding spirits? Does it mean that with finite 
words and symbols we shall describe and map out and meas- 
ure the celestial skies whose horizons are ever lifting away 
into the infinite distances? I think it means this; but this 
labor would be herculean—it is impossible! 


THE HOME CLASS DEPARTMENT. 
F. F. BELSEY, LONDON. 


I remember when I was here before I was told that I could 
always ascertain the material progress of the immigrant by 


the state of his abode, whether he was in his log hut, his ~ 


frame house or his stone residence. So far as the movement 
we are now talking about is concerned in England, I will say 
it is just now at its log hut stage. We are just beginning to 
comprehend and appreciate it. Some little while ago our dear 
friend, Dr. Peyton, of Nottingham, met our council and un- 
folded the details of the plan to us. We immediately felt that 
it was a movement calculated very largely to increase the in- 
fluence of the Sunday-school. We thought we could not do 
better than at once commence to invite the attention of our 
constituencies to its claims upon their consideration. We felt 
that the home departmént of the Sunday-school would attach 
a precious fringe of influence upon the main fabric of the 
school, and that we should be able in the homes of our schol- 
ars, amongst their parents and older brothers and sisters, to 
gather recruits through the home department for our adult 
classes and senior departments. We felt that in very many 
instances the home department would perhaps furnish the 
only means of Bible study that individuals or families could 
enjoy, and we are looking forward in our own country to a 
very large blessing to rest upon the development of this excel- 
lent idea. I can say that in our own Sunday-school work we 
are now establishing a branch, and almost the last thing I did 
before leaving home was to issue lists of some 500 parents of 
our children and to arrange for some fifty visitors who are to 
go around and invite them to become members of our Sunday- 
schools through the home department. 

I would like also to say that in India our dear friend, Dr. 
Phillips, has found it a most admirable idea. The zenanas of 
India are ready to receive the home department, while it 
would be impossible to get the inmates of those zenanas to at- 
tend our Sunday-school services. The home department in 
the zenanas will be an undoubted blessing. Again, in the dis- 
pensaries of India, where patients are gathered, by means of 
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the home department it might be possible to introduce Bible 
study for their especial benefit. There are directions too 
numerous for one to mention in which this department might 
be put to splendid service. While we do not want, as has 
been well said, a multiplicity of organizations, we feel in re- 
lation to this most praiseworthy extension of our present sys- 
tem and in view of the good that it is at present doing, that it 
will largely develop its influence for good in the zone that 
immediately surrounds our Sunday-schools. We cordially 
wish our dear brother success in this admirable movement, 
and we hope that in America as well as in our own country it 
may be the means of bringing thousands near our schools into 
touch and sympathy with them, and by and by to lead them 
within the pale of the church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


This session concluded with the doxology, and benediction 
by Rey. H. C. Woodruff, of New York. 
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SIXTH DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


Monpbay, SEPTEMBER 4, 1893. 


Long will be remembered by the delegates the brilliant il- 
lumination of the city of St. Louis in their honor. The peo- 
ple, both of the city and the suburbs, turned out en masse to 
witness this special mark of esteem. Through the gas fixtures 
provided for the exhibition of mottoes, the following pithy 
sentences were flashed out upon the people: 

The World for Christ; Welcome Sunday-school Work- 
ers; Trumbull, Jacobs, Vincent; Randolph, Hall, Reynolds; 
Belsey; St. Louis Welcomes her Guests; The Host of the Lord; 
My Presence shall go with Thee; Great Peace have they which 
Love Thy Law; Serving the Lord; Rejoicing in Hope; Watch 
and Pray; The Time is Short; God is not Mocked; You will 
Reap what you Sow; One in Christ; The Lord Reigneth; Our 
God is Holy; Praise ye the Lord; Godis Love; Look and Live; 
Iam the Way; Iam the Truth; lam the Life: I am the Light 
of the World; Christian Fraternity; The Christian Brother- 
hood; Convene for Conquest; The Word, the Work, the Work- 
ers; Victory through Christ; Christ is King; Forward; In His 
Name; The World for Christ; Organization, Education, Evan- 
eelization; Righteousness Exalteth a Nation; Magnify His 
Name; Wonderful Counsellor; Priest and King; Worship the 
Lord; Mighty King; Almighty Ruler; Peace and Good Will; 
Onward Christian Soldiers; No Cross, No Crown; St. Louis 
greets you; Welcome All; Jesus Only; Work to Win; Uniting 
in Gathering; United in Christ; All for Christ; Christ for the 
World; All the Church in the Sunday-school; Seventh Inter- 
national Convention; House to House Visitation; You will do 
us Good; Evangelize the Cities; Church Co-operation; Wait 
on the Lord; Follow Me; Continue in Prayer; Thy Kingdom; 
From Him Cometh my Salvation; The Lord is Faithful; Be- 
hold Iam with thee; The Lord has been Mindful of us; We 
Trust in the Living God; Giving Thanks unto the Father; 
Think on these things; I Press toward the Mark; Saviour 
Love; The King of Kings; From SeatoSea; The Lord Reigns; 
The Kingdom of Christ; All Hail! Workers; The Army of the 
Lord. 


At 8:15 President Jacobs called the convention to order. At 
a signal from Prof. Lindsay the large organ pealed forth ‘‘God 
Save the Queen,’* and the professor, unrolling a large Union 
Jack, threw it over his right shoulder, while the choir and 
convention joined lustily in singing the hymn So dear to every 
Briton’s heart. At the conclusion of this selection, organ, 
choir and audience joined in singing ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee,’ Prof. Lindsay unfurling the stars and stripes, throw- 
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ing them over his left shoulder, and then the organ burst forth 
with ‘‘Blesed be the tie that binds,’’ the vast audience 3ing- 
ing with gladsome voice this blessed hymn of a universal Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

The convention was led in prayer by J. M. Green, of At- 
lanta, Georgia, one of the vice-presidents. 


PRESIDENT JAcoBs: If there is any man in Kurope or Amer- 
ica who can properly follow these songs and these flags it is 
Dr. J. Monro Gibson, for many years a clergyman in Canada; 
for many years the beloved pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in the city of Chicago, and now, and for many years 
past the pastor of St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church in 
the city of London; for many years in this country a mem- 
ber of the International Lesson Committee; now a correspond- 
ing member of that committee for Kurope; always and ever- 
more a downright, earnest Christian and practical Sunday- 
school worker. 


THE BIBLE. 
REY. J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D. 


Mr. President and Christian Friends:—Really, this introduc- 
tion appals me, though I did feelas if I wassomewhat in place 
when I saw these two flags. It is a little difficult for me to 
tell under which of them I may more fairly range myself. I 
have divided my life almost equally between this continent 
‘and the other, and though a large part of it was spent in Can- 
ada, yet I observe that the Canadians and the people of the 
United States are scarcely divided here. You are all one. 
[ Applause. ] 

It is very encouraging that when there is so much to at- 
tract outside in these splendid illuminations we should have 
such a large audience gathered here. It is evident that, not 
only the brethren and sisters of this convention, but the Chris- 
tian people of St. Louis think still more of the higher illumi- 
nation, of that Word which is ‘‘a light unto our feet and a 
lamp unto our path,’’ and are willing to leave the illumina- 
tion outside in order to hear a little about the illumination 
within. 

We had a great object lesson last Saturday, that ‘‘Grand 
procession of the Twentieth Century,’’ as our honored presi- 
dent called it, and surely it will live in all our memories and 
imaginations. It ought to inspire us with new zeal and earn- 
estness in seeking to mold and fashion for Christ and for His 
kingdom that twentieth century, which is ‘even now lying 
pliant and plastic in our hauds. 

Then we had the object lesson of the field in which we 
work; we come now to a lesson on the subject of ‘‘The Bible,”’ 
the old Bible, and the question arises, ‘‘ Will the old Bible do 
for the new century’?’’ I do not think there will be any ques- 
tion as to what will be the answer to that query. It has done 
gloriously well for the nineteenth century, notwithstanding 
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the prophecies of the eighteenth. I believe that there has not 
been a single generation since the canon of Scripture was com- 
pleted when there has not been prophecies that the Bible 
would soon be dead; the eighteenth century people were sure 
of it, while the nineteenth century has come and is almost 
gone, and with it has come world progress at a rate far beyond 
the dreams of men before. And now, where isthe Bible? Is it 
lagging behind while the world has been going at such a rapid 
rate? No, it is still in the van. Instead of getting out of date, 
instead of becoming obsolete, the Bible actually comes into 
date; for do not these new discoveries ever throw fresh light 
upon it and bring out beauties and grandeurs which had been 
hid from the ages and. from the generations? We may be very 
sure that the old Bible will be more honored in the twentieth 
century than it has ever been. [Applause. | 

I need not tell these people how freshly it comes to all our 
hearts; but think how it has forced itself upon the attention 
of the world of intellect! No intelligent man can afford to 
treat the Bible now with silent contempt. Think how the high 
places of literature are resounding with questions as to the his- 
torical origin and the literary criticism of every part of the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation! It is true that some of these investi- 
gations are conducted ina spirit hostile to the gospel of the grace 
of God, which is so dear to us. But we have no need to fear 
even hostile criticism. We have no need to tremble for the 
Bible. Judging from the past, it seems to be like the wall 
which was built by a prudent man who said he would build 
his wall three feet high by four feet broad so that if it was 
turned over it would stand higher than ever. These questions 
of origin are so much discussed in our time that there is great 
danger of attaching too much importance to them. The ex- 
pression ‘‘Higher Criticism’’ is somewhat misleading in this 
direction. It is higher in the sense that it takes us away up 
to the cold and barren mountain tops of a remote antiquity, 
there to explore the starting point of the streams which now 


make glad the city of our God. But is not ours a far higher — 


task, higher in the true spiritual sense of the word, to use these 
streams as they are flowing now, to take them as we find them 
and use them to irrigate the waste places, so as by the bless- 
ing of God, to make the world in the twentieth century as the 
garden of the Lord! Yet, our work gives us far better oppor- 
tunities than theirs of appreciating the Bible and knowing 
what it really is, for it is the finished work and not the crude 
materials which we must judge by. What sort of an idea of a 
statue can you get by visiting the quarries where the laboring 
men are hewing out the raw material, hewing out the marble? 
Would not one visit to the Vatican, one sight of the Apollo 
Belvidere, give you a far better idea of a statue than a life 
time spent in the quarries of Carrara? It is not the quarry- 
man, it is the lover of art that knows best what a statue is 
worth. <A few days ago there were two country people stand- 
ing in front of one of the masterpieces of painting in the loan 
collection of the Chicago fair. The one said to the other, 
“That picture cost $35,000 without the frame!’’ [suppose his 
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idea was that with the frame it would cost probably $100,000!! 
The frame seemed so much the better part of it. But the 
other could scarcely take it in. $85,000! He could not see 
where the money came from. He was told that it was painted 
on canvas and he did not see why canvas should be so very 
dear. As for the paint, I suppose he thought of the man who 
boasted that while the paint in the picture cost so many. thou- 
sands of dollars, he had got his front palings all painted for 
five dollars. [Great laughter.] That was a man who went to 
the roots of things; he went back to the beginning to study the 
origin. Now what sort of an idea has a man of a picture who 
studies it simply in the light of its origin? What chance 
has he to see that inspiration of the artist which gives it its 
true value? In the same way those who devote themselves 
exclusively to the mere question of origin are not in anything 
like so good a position as a Sunday-school teacher, who lovingly 
looks at the Word before him in the spirit of the great artist, 
because we receive the spirit of God to show us the things of 
God, and looking at the Word of God in that spirit we see “that 
it is the Word of God, that it comes to us by the inspiration 
of the Most High. 

These questions of origin are apt to be exaggerated in im- 
portance, not only by those who give themselves wholly to 
them, but by good people, who, perhaps, pay no attention to 
them, and yet allow themselves to be unduly alarmed because 
they have not confidence enough in the Bible to be sure that 
it can stand any grubbing at its roots. ‘‘They are tearing the 
Bible to pieces!’’ they say. Well, we all know that the Bible 
has come to us in a great many pieces. Everybody knows it 
has come to us in sixty-six pieces, and the great wonder, the 
miracle, is that these sixty-six pieces, coming out of different 
lands, out of different ages, out of different stages of civiliza- 
tion and culture, through authors of all grades of ability and 
education, from the herdsman to the king upon the throne, 
from the fisherman by the lake of Galilee to the learned phy- 
sician, should form a book! dt hascome from all these diverse 
quarters and out of all these different ages, and yet when we 
see it altogether it stands before us as a manifest unity. But, 
now, supposing that instead of sixty-six pieces there are sixty- 
eight or seventy or eighty or one hundred and eighty, will 
that diminish the marvel? No, it will greatly increase it. I 
saw there in the exposition a mosaic table, exceedingly beau- 
tiful, a perfect unity as a work of art, and over it there was 
displayed a legend telling how many pieces it was made of. I 
did not charge my memory with it, I did not intend to use it 
as an illustration, and I cannot tell you how many, but it was 
away in the thousands, if I mistake not in the 10,000 of pieces; 
and it was put there in order to show us what a wonderful 
work this table was. In the same way the more the people 
_tear the Bible to pieces the more marvelous do they make it 
that we should have that grand unity which every true stu- 
dent of the Bible recognizes from the beginning of Genesis to 
the end of Revelation. [Cheers. i Yet, we have a label over 
the Bible of the same kind; you know that passage in the first 
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of Hebrews: ‘‘God, having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers man- 
ners’’—it is in many portions—look at the revised yersion— 
the Word is in many pieces, and the remarkable thing is it 
should come to us in many pieces and yet so evidently be all 
one piece! That is to say, that while there have been human 
authors, perhaps human editors and redacteurs, there has 
been one controlling mind over the whole. Remember that 
this Bible is one book! We all know it is one book; it is not 
a mere collection of literature bound up together. If itis a 
single book, then it must be a divine book. You can’t get up 
a book by simply distributing it around to any chance con- 
tributors: you might get up a newspaper that way, you may 
get up a magazine that way, but you can’t get up a book that 
way. Suppose I say, ‘“‘I want to get up a book on socialism, 
and I will have my friend Worden write the tenth chapter 
and the president write the first chapter, and I will write the 
third chapter and have a man from England write the second 
chapter, and have a man in Australia write the fifth, and so 
on,’’ and these persons write their chapters and send them in 
and I have them bound up together, what sort of a book 
would it be? Choose the best men you can find all over the 
world, you would not have a book at all; you would have only 
a miscellaneous collection; but in the Bible we have all these 
pieces gathered out of all these states, from all these different 
sorts of people, from different countries, and when they all 
come together, behold, there is a book! and that book you can 
call ‘“he Book’’; you can write it on the lid, you can call it 
“The Bible’? and never be ashamed of it. 

I have said that we who have to do with the Bible as it is 
are in far better position for appreciating it than those who 
are ever wrestling with the question of how it came to what 
itis. I wish to add another thought, that there is special ad- 
vantage in taking the Bible in its own order, as we have tried 
to do in the main in our international lessons. Its own order 
is far better than any creed order or any catechism order or 
any order of man’s devising could be; but here comes in the 
objection that Dr. Randolph referred to—there is the ‘ hop, skip 
and jump.’’ You cannot go over the Bible, it is so large a book, 
in any reasonable space of time with the use of seven year boots. 
There is the objection, but to my mind, that is the objection 
only of those who are so lazy they do not read their Bibles ex- 
cept on Sundays. My idea of a series of Sunday-school lessons 
is to get to some hilltop every Sunday, some hilltop from 
which there isa good view of the surrounding country, and 
that means, of course, that you traverse the intervening valley 
and plain in the week between. Some people do not notice 
the inequalities in the Bible, the hills and valleys. If they 
do, they see them as in a Chinese painting, without any perspec- 
tive. Some people seem to think the Bible is like an Illinois 
prairie. Now, I must take care of what I say when I am be- 
tween these two flags, but I will tell you what [would have 
said if Thad not been so cautious. I would have said: ‘It 
is fur more like Scotland with its hills and its valleys.’? I would 
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go further than that: It is like the Holy Land; and what is 
the great feature of the Holy Land? Its mountains and hills, 
its little hills rejoicing on every side. You could spend seven 
years, the time of the international lessons, in traveling through 
Palestine, and encamp on a fresh hilltop every Sunday. There 
at the north is snowy Hermon, and as you go south you tra- 
verse the hills of Galilee; then you reach the plain of Hsdrae- 
lon: then you come to beautiful Tabor, dark Gilboa and Little 
Hermon. Then you go over the long and toilsome road our 
Saviour traveled to reach the well at Samaria: you go over 
those toilsome hills until you reach the south hill country of 
Judea, and there you come to Mount Zion, not snow-crowned 
like Hermon, but with a city on its crest ‘‘ beautiful for situ- 
ation, the joy of the whole earth.’’ So, in the same way, when 
you start in the Bible, you begin with that great mountain peak, 
with its snowy crest, which takes vou back to creation; it is 
not a very warm region, and it is very different when you 
afterward come to the Gospel of the grace of God. Though it 
is not very warm, yet it is crowned with a magnificent moun- 
tain peak,—‘‘In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth ’’—God in all and through all and over all! And 
then you travel on, and on, and on until at last at the close of 
it, you reach the other hill; you reach Mt. Zion, the City of 
the Living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, not capped with 
snow; and there, attended with an innumerable company of 
angels and the spirits of just men made perfect, the general 
assembly of the church of the first born, whose names are 
written in heaven, are God, the Judge of all, and Jesus, the 
mediator of the New Testament. When we take the Bible in 
this way we can trace the gradual development of God’s reve- 
lation of His grace. Some people speak of thisas though it 
were a new thing, but it is not a new thing; it has been plain 
to the intelligent readers of the Scripture everywhere, but 
more attention is called to it now. Reading the Scriptures in 
this way we/can see the gradual development of God’s revela- 
tion of grace until the Sun of Righteousness arises with heal- 
ing in His wings; the evolution of the kingdom of God, until 
its great consummation in the times still before us when there 
shall be heard great voices in heaven saying: ‘‘The kingdoms 
of this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ, and they shall reign forever and ever.” 

It is by bearing in mind this landscape character of the 
' Bible that we get clear above a host of difficulties, difficulties 
raised. by those who will treat the Bible asif it had been given 
as a system of theology, and who accordingly are offended and 
made to stumble and sometimes fall because there are parts of 
it which it is difficult, if not impossible, to bring into exact 
logical relation with other parts of it. They speak of dis- 
crepancies, they speak of paradoxes, and when they bring 
forward the discrepancies and paradoxes they think they 
are raising serious objections. But now look at nature, that 
other mighty word of God! Is it arranged like a botanical 
garden? Are its treasures labeled and put into cases as in 
our museums? Are there no discrepancies, no paradoxes, 
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nothing that refuses to be dealt with by man’s little logic? 
But the revelation of God to man is no mere treatise which 
can be put into so many pages of a book; it is a history, the 
history of God’s dealings with men for thousands of years. 
Oh, let us be done with this comparison of the Bible with 
other books and the authors of the Bible with other men! - It 
is not relevant at all. We should not compare the Bible with 
other books, we should compare it with great nature; and _ in- 
stead of men, instead of challenging comparison with Soe- 
crates, Plato. Dante, Shakespeare, it should be with day and 
night. This is what we find in the 19th Psalm. A very great 
veal has been made of the Philosophy of Kant, I think it was, 
who said the two things that impressed him most were the 
starry heavens and the moral law. Now, this saying, which 
has been so much admired (and it is worthy of admiration) is 
but the word of the Lord as spoken by him in the 19th Psalm. 
Examine it and you will see the beautiful parallel there; first 
nature, and then there is God’s law and God’s testimony, and 
the two are marshalled together: ‘‘the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge. In them hath he, set a tabernacle for the sun, 
which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run a race,’’ and then comes in 
“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.’’ We 
have here no thought of comparison with other books; 
no thought of comparison with other men; the com- 
parison is with day and night and with the glorious sun, for 
just as in the center of the heavens we have a glorious sun, so 
in the center of the Bible, illuminating and irradiating it all, 
we have the glorious Sun of Righteousness in whom is 
summed up all the light and glory of God’s revelation. 

One might speak a long time in this vein, but time is short, 
and there are others to talk to you, and I will close with this 
thought: As far as we have twentieth century material to 
work on we need not be afraid of having twentieth century 
material to work with. That was a precious sight to see 
those fresh young lives who came down before us in the pro- 
cession on Saturday morning! Do not let us imagine that we 
will simply have to hold a little worn-out Bible to teach them! 
No! no! It is just as fresh as their young lives, and will be, 
and more so. ‘‘For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass; the grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away; but the Word of the Lord en- 
dureth forever.’’ Seeing, then, we have this twentieth cen- 
tury material to work on and this twentieth century Book to 
work with, let us see that we put—what spirit shall I say? 
We generally think a great deal of nineteenth century vigor 
(there has been a great deal of it); but we want something 
more than that, we want to begin to put into our work some- 
thing of the twentieth century vigor. From the holding of 
these conventions we want to have some earnest of the faith 
and hope and love and patience and perseverance and power 
from on high, which we trust will be the characteristic of 
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Christian workers in the century which is now beckoning to 
us. [Great applause. ] 


PRESIDENT Jacobs: The Bible is altogether the latest 
thing we have. To-morrow morning the newspapers will give 
you the news of to-day, but the Bible will give you the news 
to-night of to-morrow, next week and a century later. There 
are no reporters, no newspapers and no magazines that can 
catch up with the Bible. Let us now sing, ‘‘What Glory 
Gilds the Sacred Page.’’ 

_ After the singing of this beautiful and appropriate hymn 
Rey. Dr. Worden was introduced and spoke as follows: 


THE TEACHER’S WORK. 
REY. JAS. A. WORDEN, D. D 


Mr, President and Friends:—If{ being in this blessed work 
from earliest childhood would fit me, I think I know the 
hearts of the Sunday-school teachers. If there was a soul 
search-light, like the electric search-light, and I could throw 
it over this audience, I know what it would reveal: One de- 
sire, one longing, which has brought men across the ocean, 
from the other side of the globe, from all parts of the world 
and of this land, and it is no shallowor vain desire, but it is the 
longing to be more effective for Jesus. The question in every 
heart before me is: ‘‘How shallI do the best work for Christ? 
By what use of my powers can I show my love for Jesus Christ 
and do the most for God and man?’’ We have had answers 
to this question; there are men on this platform, and others 
who have stood here, the embodiment of this answer, ‘‘You 
will do most for Christ as men do most in politics, in business 
and in education,—by enthusiasm, by energy, by effort, by 
enterprise.’ A most accomplished teacher occupied this very 
spot three nights since, who answered this question by saying, 
“Nay, not by might nor by power, but by skill, by the mas- 
tery of the matter and methods of teaching.’’ It was not the, 
great sabre of Richard of the Lion Heart, but the keen Da- 
mascus blade of a Saladin that severed the head of the iron 
statue. There are others here who have answered this ques- 

‘tion by saying, ‘‘It all depends upon your allies, for instance 
these large young people’s societies; he will do best who knows 
best how to gain the assistance of these new organizations 
and methods;”’ or ‘‘as this is the age of the printing press, he 
will accomplish most who knows how to use the printed Gos- 
pel, which, like the leaves of Vallambrosa, scattered on the 
wings of the wind, may reach the millions who never come 
within the sound of the teacher’s voice;’’ or ‘‘as this is the age 
of reform, and as intemperance is the great enemy of God and 
man and the greatest obstacle in the way of the chariot of 
Jesus Christ, that teacher will do the most for Him who does 
the most to remove intemperance.’’ I propose to attempt an 
answer to this question. I was approached to-night by one of 
the most accomplished Christian women of this convention 
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and she said, ‘‘We are expecting something from you on meth- 
ods of work.’’ No, dear friends, on this last evening that I shall 
have the great pleasure of attending here, I want to give you 
something deeper than methods 

God grant us His spirit, each one individually, to face the 
fact that the possession of a Christ-like character secures the 
most effective teaching. What is meant by character? The 
Greeks had a word which signified ‘‘a stamp or impression 
placed upon the wax;’’ then the word came to mean “‘under 
what stamp,’’ and then simply ‘‘the monogram or figure on the 
endof the stamp.’’ Transferred to the human being it means lit- 
erally, ‘‘theshapeof the soul,’’ the kind of soul a man has, that 
is, the sum total of those inherited and acquired moral and 
spiritual characteristics which differentiates one man from 
others. It is what we are. It is the sum total of my thinking, 
my feeling, my temper,-my disposition, my will and my mo- 
tives, as well asof my wordsand my deeds, We often useit as 
synonymous with the word reputation, but it is entirely dis- 
tinct. Reputation is what we appear to be, character is 2hat 
we are. Reputation is that which men think of us, character is 
what God knows us to be. 

A Christ-like character is one in which Christ has so long 
dwelt, so completely dwelt, that His divine life vivifies it, and 
the Christian becomes a re-incarnation of Christ. One of the 
most remarkable verses in the Bible has always been to me 
this: ‘‘Always bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
in our body.’’ When you come to that, you will teach! The 
possession of that Christ-like character is the all-sufficient 
qualification for your work. Why? Because character in the 
first place always tends to express itself. I know but one rea- 
son why God made human beings in addition to the angels, 
and it is this: The angels are spirits without material bodies, 
human beings are spirits in union with material bodies ; 
and may it not have been one reason why God made us thus 
that spiritual character might materialize itself, might exter- 
nalize or manifest itself in this universe? 

This I know, and you know, that every thought we cher- 
ish, every feeling that passes over the great troubled sea of 
the human heart, every picture that enters the chamber of 


imagery in every temple that we have, every disposition that: 


controls us, every motive that actuates us. makes an impress 
upon our external form, upon our eyes, on the tone of our 
voice, on the appearance of the face, on the appearance of the 
clothes. So I state the fact that if we were sufficiently expert 
students of human nature, we could simply look at a man or 
woman and read the character of the soul. Nay! If we were 
sufficiently efficient in this work, as the geologists see upon 
the marks of the different strata the various periods of the 
development of our globe, we could see the marks of the va- 
rious periods of the development in human nature, and could 
read by the externals of tears, triumphs, failures and aspira- 
tions the development through which he has passed to reach 
his present status, 


‘ 
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I find, however, the working of another law, the law of 
sin; which is that sin tends to conceal itself. ‘‘Every one,”’ 
Says our Saviour ‘‘that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light lest his deeds should be reproved.’’ Men 
acquire a wonderful expertness in this at bise art of con- 
cealment. They will control their muscles, eyes, tones of 
voice, Manners and outward appearances, not only so as to 
let out no expression of what is within, but to express some- 
thing else than that which is within, and very different—an 
outward veneering. I believe in my soul that such arts 
always end in failure. Thomas Moore has in his Lalla Rookh 
a little poem, called ‘‘The Veiled Prophet.’’ It tells us of a 
young girl married to a certain king; he had one peculiarity 
which was that no one had eyer seen his face. The wife of 
his bosom had never looked upon the face of her lord, for it 
had been covered by a veil. Ina great insurrection, caused 
by his tyranny, in a rush that was made upon his palace, in 
the confusion the veil was dropped, and for the first time this 
wife looked upon the face of her husband, and fell down in a 
mortal swoon. 1 believe that every veiled prophet, even in 
this world, is destined sooner or later to be unmasked. One 
of the most ridiculous things in this life is to see a man whom 
the whole community has discovered, sized up and knows 
precisely what he is all the time, masquerading around, 
thinking that nobody understands him, while everybody but 
himself knows him, and all the prayer he needs to utter to 
bring him to repentance is 


“CQ wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oorsels as ithers see us.’’ 


Not only does character always tend to express itself, but 
always’ tends to impress itself. The photographer has a plate 
rendered sensitive by different chemicals. He puts it into the 
instrument, puts us in front of it, tells us to look pleasant, 
takes the veil off his instrument and the sun does the rest. 
Dear friends, this illustration is a crude one, but these souls 
all around us are more sensitive than any photographer’s plate, 
rendered so by the trials of life, its struggles, its disappointed 
hopes, its fears, its tears, its sacrifices, and they are just 
taking on our impress day and night, So that you can say, 
“Most of the people are simply composite figures of all the 
people they have ever seen.’’ A lady spoke the other after- 
noon to the primary teachers on ‘‘atmosphere.”’ I believe in 
that speech; I believe there is a physical atmosphere around 
every human being, and if we had the fine scent of a blood- 
hound, that can smell my clothes and then track me over the 
land, we could detect actually the physical atmosphere that is 
around every individual. 

This also I know, that there is a spiritual atmosphere sur- 
rounding every individual. The old limners used to picture 
the Holy Family, the faces of Jesus, Joseph and Mary with a 
halo around them. Dear friends, there is a halo around every 
human soul, and it is the effluence, the going out of the char- 
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acter within, even ‘‘the ointment of his right hand, which be- 
wrayeth itself.’’ It is good to sit under the shadow of a good 
man; he will make you good, unloosen your tongue and broad- 
en out your horizon to an extent of which you never dreamed 
before; but it is bad to sit under the shadow of a bad man, 
though he may be a teacher. There are persons who are 
spiritual icebergs. When you came across the ocean you 
could detect the presence of an iceberg by the thermometer, 
and the patient watcbman out on the vessel’s bow would watch 
the thermometer to see if the ship was in the neighborhood of 
icebergs. There are people in our churches who are spiritual 
icebergs, chilling the atmosphere. They make it more diffi- 
cult to pray, more difficult to believe and more difficult to see 
the unseen holy. But, blessed be God! there are persons in 
this house to-night whose presence in any assembly makes it 
easier to pray, easier to speak and easier to see the King in his 
beauty. Now, this is all the more powerful because it is un- 
conscious. The teacher who tries to influence the scholar 
merely through methods may have that effort discounted by 
the possession of a far superior means, namely: what you are, 
the influence that goes out from your Christ-like soul because 
you can’t help it, seen in what you do in the cold and dark, 
the shadow which you cast on the pathway which, like that 
of Peter, men do not resist, but welcome because it reveals 
the divine power of the indwelling Christ, and is invincible. 
This is precisely the power, also, that gives effect to our 
conscious effort. It is not the book read (you think it is), it is 
not the chapter you read, nor the paragraphs nor the sen- ‘ 
tences, nor the words—you will never read a book right, and 
I believe I have divine authority for saying it; even the Book 
of God, until you know its author, until the book and its par- 
agraphs, sentences and words are only and simply the Hnes 
of sympathy and communication of the truth, by which one 
soul-moves on another soul. In other words, it is not the 
Book that affects you, it is the Author; it is not, after all, 
the sermon that affected you upon the Sabbath; it was not 
even that speech that affected us a while ago, it was the 
man behind the speech; it is the man behind the sermon, 
the teacher behind the lesson. For twenty years I have 
worked in normal class work both with my pen and voice, 
and I would not dépreciate normal work or methods; but 
after all, dear friends, it is not your lesson that is going to 
do the work. You cannot remember to-night the lesson. that 
you heard that day . 


‘At the cross, at the cross, where you first saw the light, 
And the burden of your heart rolled away.” 


I cannot remember the lesson that was taught by that dear j 
mother; I remember she led me to Jesus; she gave me to the 
ministry before I was five years old, and then went home on 
the wings of glory to heaven. I cannot remember her words, 
but the touch of her hand and her gentle voice pointed to a 
Saviour dear, and led a wanderer to the cross. It is not your 
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fine methods of teaching, it is not your skill nor yout mastery 
of matter and method; oh, friends, it is not that! You may 
have the finest line of approach; you may have the kindest 
and most original calls, you may have the most legitimate and 
well-adapted questions; you may have the most beautiful and 
apt lessons; you may have the most particular and telling ap- 
plications; the pupils will forget them all; they will not be 
moved by them. ‘he only thing that will move them eter- 
nally is what manner of person you are. Having this qualifica- 
tion it does not matter much what you do; your simple bow 
on the street may be as good as a sermon; your simplest greet- 
ing may be better than any sermon. Without this qualifica- 
tion, a man may be full of information and method, and his 
character may be driving men hellward all the time. 

If these one million three hundred thousand teachers were 
only consecrated, were true re-incarnations of Jesus Christ, 
the world would not be asking for evidences, nor for apologet- 
ics; they would be living epistles, even better than the Bible 
itself, for the Bible talks of the unbelieving husband being 
won by the beautiful character of the wife in the home. 

This, dear teachers, is precisely what you need, and what 
you can have. Some of you will go away from here, saying: 
“hey hold up such a high standard I guess I will resign!” 
lappeal to my brother, William Reynolds, if he ever conducted 
an institute when somebody didn’t go out and say that? 

WitiiaAM Reynoups: Never! 

Dr. WordEN: The grace of resignation seems to be poured 
out upon the people! You say ‘‘the standard is too high; if I 
could only talk and teach like Miss Vella or Mrs. Crafts; if I 
could only have a mastery over normal work such as Dr. 
Hurlbut has, oh, I could do something, but I can’t, and Iam 
Giscouraged!”’ Dear teacher, there is not a man or woman 
heré to-night but can wield a greater power than ever dwelt 
in the finest primary methods, or the finest normal] methods in 
this world. How? By a Christ-like, loving character! Well 
do | rememb?r when I was slipping over the brink at college, 
and a certain good Christ-like woman, now in this audience 
just before me, reached out a helping hand and lifted me up 
from the brink and set my feet upon the Rock, and estab- 
lished my goings. Be Christ-like: have Jesus dwelling 
within you, and this will be better than all methods. But 
yousay, “Oh, if I had eloquence! If I could talk like Brother 
Jacobs did this morning, if I could charm and hold and thrill 
and persuade and bow the wills of men, | would bring them 
by the power of my silver-tongued eloquence to the feet of 
Jesus!’’ My dear friends, you can wield every day in the 
week and every hour in the day a mightier eloquence than 
Mr. Jacobs displayed on this platform, the eloquence of a Christ- 
like character! 

Oh, Jesus! we breathe back to Thee Thine own words! 
Help us to abide in Thee as the branch abideth in the vine, 
so we shall bring forth much fruit. Breathe upon us as Thou 
didst upon Thy disciple band the power fromon high! [Amen 
and amen. | 
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PRESIDENT JAcops: We have had an address om the Word 
of God and an address on the teacher’s work. We are now to 
listen to an address which will reach every one in this au- 
dience and tell you possibly something you can do. IT now 
have the pleasure of introducing Mr. M. Greenwood, Jr., of 
this city. 


HOUSE TO HOUSE VISITATION. 


M. GREENWOOD, JR. 


Mr. Chairman:—For the past few days we have enjoyed 
one of earth’s greatest blessings; we haye been sitting under 
the droppings of these great conventions, an assemblage chosen 
from the consecrated Christian men and women of every land, 
selected by God himself. 

You lead the Sunday-school thought of this globe, and he 
this be true, you fix the future of the youth and just as cer- 
tainly do you determine the destinies of many nations. 

The official call for these conventions was worded as fol- 
lows: ‘‘By one name we are called; in one name we meet. 
Sunday-school workers who believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty, in the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, in His death, 
His resurrection, and His return, who believe in the personal 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, and in the inspiration 
and authority of the Bible, the word of God, and who believe 
in the importance of the work in which we are engaged, are 
invited to come, not as denominationalists, but as Christians, 
to this interdenominational convention, to engage in its delib- 
erations and to share in its blessings.”’ 

What a blessed creed is that! 

We ‘‘believe in the Holy Catholic Church, the communion 
of saints.”’ May this communion of ours be close, our fellow- 
ship unhindered as we consider plans, and devise ways and 
means for the extension of God’s kingdom. We honor the 
clergymen of the various denominations of our churches who 
meet on a common platform, such as that upon which we as 
representatives of the Sabbath-schools, stand to-day, accept- 
ing one faith, one hope and one baptism, gathering here under 
the blessing and guidance of God to consider methods and 
adopt plans for the advancement of His kingdom in our sey- 
eral home lands and through the medium of our various Sab- 
bath-school organizations. Our hearts are touched as we work 
with and for the young, the lambs of the flock, the children 
whom our Saviour so beautifully taught us to respect, honor 
and love, and as we thus reflect and consider, the barriers are 
thrown down and that perfect charity or love takes possession 
of our souls; for the time, we are truly one, as we press for- 
ward with an eye single to His service. 

This being true, and if we thus in harmony and unity con- 
vene upon such a platform, we are truly weighted with tre- 
mendous responsibilities, commensurate only with the oppor- 
tunities which are ours; we cannot if we would, shake off the 
responsibility which rests upon us to advance the Sunday- 
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school work throughout the world. The issues which we de- 
termine are eternal, and we are profoundly and solemnly im- 
pressed with the great fact that 85 per cent. of the member- 
ship in the church militant come directly from the Sabbath- 
schools with which we are identified and for the best interests 
of which we are assembled. 

We must reach the children of this whole world. ‘‘Say 
not that our arm is too short, for we have His arm, and that 
is long enough; say not that our voices cannot be heard, for 
we have His word, and when we speak from His mouth then 
will He speak by our mouth. Through our voice of weakness 
will sound His voice of power.’’ 

What a pleasure indeed it is to look into the faces of thou- 
sands who love the children and the work, and who fully real- 
ize the responsibility which is theirs, and to know that within 
the breast of each there is a sincere desire to do more for Him 
who has given himself for them.. The thought is an inspira- 
tion to any speaker. It is fair to presume that every one in 
this vast audience has made acomplete surrender of self; more 
faithfully do you wish to serve in the future than in the past, 
desiring to live for some purpose, and that all may know that 
purpose and aim. 

Yes; each of you have an object, an aim in life, and you 
wish to be sure that it is God’s plan. You know that duties 
never conflict, and are ofttimes sorely perplexed as to whether 
or not this or that be God’s purpose concerning you. This, 
however, being definitely fixed, peace reigns within, and you 
press on with a good courage, comforted as you realize that 
the precious promises are not necessarily to the swecessful, but 
always to the faithful servants. 

On the first page of this convention program I notice an 
open Bible, across the pages of which are the words: ‘‘Organ- 
ization for Evangelization,’’ and I notice that the Interna- 
tional Executive Committee call this the ‘Central Thought; ”’ 
and I notice that the committee having in charge the decora- 
tion of this hall have placed the same open Bible with that 
same thought distinctly stated in the central position of yon- 
der semi-circle—our eyes are fixed upon _it; may our minds 
and hearts be. ‘‘ Organization for Evangelization.” 

I present for your_consideration this evening the claimsof a 
work peculiarly stamped with Divine approval. The meek 
an lowly Nazarene, your Saviour and mine, living for a sea- 
son in those Galilean hills, weeping as He looked upon the city 
that He loved, lived as our example. Shall not His plans be 
ours? And as we thus serye Him, hasten the day when that 
risen Redeemer, whose royal right it is to rule, shall return 
to reign. 

Our Master sent His disciples forth ‘‘two,and two” with 
power, and they carried blessings into every home that they 
entered. The results of those visits we now know something of, 
but thoroughly and perfectly shall we know hereafter. 

In the year 1819, the famous Scotch Presbyterian, Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, assumed charge of the church and parish 
of St. Johns in the city of Glasgow. The population in this 
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parish were principally weavers, laborers, and factory work- 
ers, and consisted of about two thousand families, eight hun- 
dred of whom had no church connection whatever, while the 
number of the uneducated children was almost countless. 
The great heart of Dr. Chalmers, as it always did, went out 
toward the young and he longed to reach the children and the 
unchurchly, and in the most telling and effective manner. 
What course did he adopt? He immediately divided the par- 
ish into twenty-five districts, each embracing from sixty to 
one hundred families, and placed an elder and deacon over 
each of the several districts; every one was visited; the con- 
dition of all‘was learned; two school houses were built; four 
qualified teachers provided for each; between forty and fifty 
local Sabbath-schools were opened. Dr. Chalmers visited 
many, and thus by systematic organization, the efforts of all 
were put to the best advantage, the children were cared for, 
the parish was christianized and the power of the ‘‘House- 
to House Visitation Movement’’ felt, as no Christian effort had 
been before or since, in the history of Glasgow; and from that 
day to this, the most powerful and effective church is the one 
that, in its consecration to God’s service, organizes systema- 
tically to overcome the evil, and puts forth the united effort 
of its every member to proclaim the truth and aggressively 
uphold and advance the Master’s cause. 


e 


ORGANIZATION FOR EVANGELIZATION, 


Theoretically the subject of ‘‘House to House Visitation” 
is not a new one; for years the pastors of the various churches 
have recommended that all homes in their several fields, or 
districts be visited by some one; they have thought and pro- 
nounced the idea a good one, especially in its application to a 
neighbor’s parish. Without doubt this is true; unquestionably 
every neighbor’s parish would be benefited if each family 
were visited by some one, in the interests of some church, if 
only in a desultory and occasional way as is often done; but 
this is not the kind of ‘‘House to House Visitation Movement’’ 
to the advantages of which I wish to direct your attention to- 
night. 

But are there advantages, and will they follow this move- 
ment properly conducted? The answer to be most effective 
and satisfactory should come from experience. You know, 
as do I, that a thousand theories presented by most earnest, 
enthusiastic and conscientious supporters have proved to be 
not only mere theories but absolute fallacies when brought to the 
touch stone of practical application. Has it been so with this 
movement? 

In March of 1891, we in St. Louis were confident of the ef- 
fects which we felt sure would follow this movement, and in 
September, of 1898, I stand here to tell you of the results. Ex- 
pectations more than fulfilled; prayers more than answered; 
God’s blessings in showers abundant; ‘‘our cup running over.’’ 

In the year 1891, at the March meeting of the St. Louis 
Sunday-school superintendent’s union, the subject was pre- 
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sented for consideration and referred to a committee with full 
power to act, with general instructions to carry into effect the 
visitation movement if considered possible and practicable. 
This committee was unanimous that the movement was a 
good one, and believed *that when developed would prove a 
great blessing to the Christians of St. Louis, as well as provid- 
ing valuable data for the intelligent prosecution of Protestant 
evangelization in the city; they believed that as God loved the 
cities of the plain, and labored to save Sodom, as He was loath 
to destroy Tyre, as he spared Ninevah, and wept over Jerusa- 
lem, so they believed that he loved Sv. Louis, and they deter- 
mined that they would with His blessing and help, organize 
systematically, extend the Gospel invitation to all, and secure 
the information essential for the aggressive work of the Mas- 
ter, who tenderly looked down upon the city in love and whose 
desire was that not one should perish. 

The motive that prompted the house to house visitation 
movement was the desire to discharge that obligation which 
it was believed rested upon the Christian people of St. Louis 
to see to it that each and every individual within the corpora- 
tion limits was invited to a Gospel service; that the careless 
and indifferent, the heathen at home, might be reached, that 
every individual inour city might know that some one had an 
interest in them and that actually each one had received a 
personal as well as a printed invitation to go somewhere, to do 
something, and that was to listen to God’s call with its tre- 
mendous personal consequences. 

In connection with the general Gospel invitation it was 
also determined to feel the Christian pulse of the city, and by 
the use of carefully prepared blank cards with the informa- 
tion to be supplied, and filled in for every home, to secure the 
information and data concerning the religious sentiment of 
the various sections of St. Louis, necessary to the intelligent 
and satisfactory solution of that great problem, viz: The 
evangelization of the city. This data reliably secured, would 
furnish thé foundation for the future mission work of the var- 
ious denominations of the city, and prevent the hap-hazard 
way of establishing missions by the different denominations 
as inclination or circumstances may prompt, without an accu- 
rate knowledge of the conditions really existing and prevailing 
in the selected community. 

The city was carefully divided into eighty-one districts, 
and a consecrated and responsible chairman secured for each. 
In the majority of instances the chairmen were superintend- 
ents of leading Sunday-schools in the several districts. These 
chairmen secured the assistance and hearty co-operation of 
the various workers in their respective districts. All pastors 
presented the subject and its importance from: the pulpits of 
the city, prayer meetings were held all over the city in the in- 
terest of the visitation, and on ‘Thursday, May 10, 1891, it 
was intended that every home in St. Louis would be visited, 
that every individual would be invited to God’s house, and 
that a religious census of the city would be secured. Owing 
to the very short time (about two months) for the promotion 
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of plans and the organization of the work, the city was but 
partially covered. However, there were 192,000 persons vis- 
ited, of whom 104,000 were Protestants, 71,000 Romanists, and 
17,000 without any preference. What a congregation for some 
oeaak 000 ready and willing to attesd any church, Protest- 
ant or Catholic, to which they might be invited; several hun- 
dred church letters carelessly laid aside and not presented, 
60,000 children not in Sunday-school, and the names and ad- 
dresses of all carefully and accurately secured. 

As stated above, our statistics gave the names and. ad- 
dresses of 17,678 persons within the limits of our city who 
absolutely had no religious preferences—more families thus 
~ living without God, and therefore without hop: in this world, 
than were reported as found belonging to any one of the sey- 
eral Protestant denominations. What an immense field of 
work was thus opened to the Christian workers of St. Louis ! 

On May 5, 1892, the Christian people of St. Louis assem- 
bled in this great hall to spend the evening in prayer to God 
for His blessing upon the work, and for the second canvass, 
which was to be made the following week. Testimonies were 
here heard from pastors and laymen alike to the effect that 
great and beneficial results had followed the house-to-house 
visitation of the previous year, that the Christian people had 
been awakened, their zeal quickened, their activities aroused, 
organized efforts secured and extended, Sabbath-school at- 
tendance in many instances increased one hundred fold, new 
churches and schools established where needed, and scores 
added to the churches—saved from sin, saved forever, safe! 

Was it worth the effort? Were the Christian workers in 
our city repaid for the effort which they had made along the 
lines of house-to-house visitation? To-day the board on house- 
to-house visitation, existing and acting under the auspices of 
the St. Leuis 8. S. Union, is a live and active institution, 
with regular office headquarters where information is received 
and furnished daily, able and consecrated Christian men give 
their time to the proper care of the work, an efficient and able 
secretary devoting his entire time to the details. A regular 
canvass of the city ismade annually; that of 1893 will be made, 
Providence permitting, Oct. 19, and thus comparisons are 
shown which are thoroughly suggestive for Christian effort. 

In that office may be found a carefully-prepared map of 
our city, divided into the house-to-house visitation districts, 
which are now made permanent, with every church, Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic, Sabbath-school and mission, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Epworth League location carefully shown, 
and at a single glance one may see the neglected portions of 
our city, and where missionary effort should be and is now 
being directed. 

In many of the districts the various chairmen haye taken 
such an interest in the work, and are so impressed with the 
responsibility that devolyes upon them that they have hung 
in their schools separate maps of their several districts, made 
with every square designated in colors, and cared for and 
looked after by a special committee of two who are responsi- 
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ble for that square, who visit all families living on the same 
three or four times in the year, and permit no new comers to 
be overlooked, thus making almost perpetual the house-to- 
house visitation. 

Several churches, as a result of this movement, have em- 
ployed regular home or city missionary women, who devote 
their entire time to the districts assigned them, and church 
extension societies of all denominations have been formed in 
our city since the inauguration of this movement, as they 
have realized the need. Many of the large cities of our coun- 
try, hearing and learning of the blessed results which followed 
the movement in St. Louis, have adopted similar plans and 
with like results; they have indorsed the movement and 
adopted plans for permanent organization. : 

Many of the state organizations have the matter seriously 
before their executive committees, and are considering the 
adoption of the plan in their respective commonwealths. The 
Missouri Sunday-school Association has this house-to-house 
visitation movement or plan thoroughly incorporated in its 
organization, 'a special committee of five from the Executive 
Committee forming the board on house-to-house visitation. 

The general instructions, details of the plan, selection of 
the uniform day or week for the annual visit or canvass, pre- 
paration of blanks, etc., for the sake of uniformity, power of 
concentration and harmony of action is intrusted to this 
board. As every county in the state is organized, the officers 
of these various county associations serve as a committee to 
execute the purposes of the board in their several counties, 
and they appoint, subject to the approyal of the state board, 
a chairman in charge of the house-to-house visitation for the 
county, who in turn appoints the presidents of the several 
townships as chairmen of their respective townships, and as 
rapidly as practicable chairmen for the school districts are 
appointed in the several townships. All school districts and 
townships receive blanks, etc., from the county association, 
the officers of which are held responsible for their respective 
counties by the state board. The matter is thoroughly pre- 
sented at all township, county and district conventions, and 
full and complete reports from the yarious counties are made 
annually to the state board and submitted at the state conven- 
tion. An honorary board is formed, consisting of the editors 
of the most prominent religious papers published in the state, 
thus enlisting the religious | press. It is through this organi- 
zation that Ei can report that a portion of the state has been 
canvassed during the past year, and that all interested have 
been one in their enthusiasm, in the prosecution of the work 
and in their testimony as to its most precious results; and_ to- 
day I venture the assertion that with God’s blessing and 
through the agencies already mentioned, every Missouri home 
will be visited by a gospel messenger ay the next twelve 
months. 

All of our countries have pressing problemas men differ as 
to what they are, their importance and their solution, but 
the Christian sense of our day has crystallized into the firm 
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conviction that depravity resulting from sin is the problem, and 
that the gospel delivered, hearkened to and obeyed, is the solution; 
shall we hasten to deliver this gospel, and thus assist in soly- 
ing that problem’? There are hundreds of thousands of souls 
in our cities and country with whom we come in almost daily 
contact who know not God, and who have never received an 
invitation to God’s house, and who, with some shade of reason, 
could say, ‘‘No man cares for my soul.’’ 

Where is the responsibility? Shall we discharge it? Pre- 
sent the invitation, let all know that there is salvation, anda 
way prepared for them, that ‘‘Jesus is tenderly calling to- 
day,’’ then may we confidently leave the results with Him 
“who doeth ‘all things well.’’? Shall we hear the celestial 
Nobleman when He returns from that far country having re- 
ceived the kingdom, as He speaks, ‘‘Well done, thou hast 
been faithful in little, have authority over ten cities.’’ 

Infidelity and unbelief grow apace in the land until it per- 
meates in one form or another almost every home. From the 
public schools in most of our states the Bible is excluded, and 
if the teacher would mention God’s name, it is almost neces- 
sary to do so inea whisper, while in that heathen nation, 
Japan, the government is offering to pay good salaries to any 
and all Christian teachers of this land who will go to them 
and teach the rising generation the rudiments, that they may 
be thoroughly educated and furnished for life’s duties; and 
they say, ‘‘Bring your Bibles and use them in the schools’’; 
not so in our so-called Christian nation. 

Shall this be corrected? Shall God’s Word be honored and 
respected? ‘He who most honors God’s Word in his work 
will be most honored of God in his work.”’ 

“The growth and the power of our Sunday-schools and of 
all the agencies connected therewith depends upon the view 
that is held concerning the Bible”; God bless that Book! ‘‘It 
has withstood the fire of persecution, and it will stand the 
flood of unbelief’’ which seems at times to almost deluge our 
land, and Iam sure that the world will hear in no uncertain 
sound from these conventions of your unqualified and un- 
equivocal deliverances as to the authority and inspiration of — 
that Book from the beginning of Genesis to the close of Reve- 
lation; and that now when the country and the world seems 
at unrest and uncertainty, in these days of higher criticism, 
ethical culture and so-called ‘‘advanced thought ’’ and false 
science, I pray that God may use the deliberations and the 
deliverances of these conventions for the hastening of that 
day when the Christian banner will be snatched from the 
hands of philosophy, and planted firmly on the ramparts of 
faith. 

Yes, we must simply declare that it is God’s Book, every 
word of it, and let there be no question in the mind of a single 
representative from the nations most remote; may we not here 
and this day cast the pebble into the ocean of God’s bound- 
less love and. the increasing circles extend until they touch 
the shores of the Eternal City ? 

This house-to-house visitation movement brings pastor and 
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people together; yes, very close, establishes an intimate fel- 
lowship in Christian work that can be secured in no other 
way. The work is Christ-like, and is done in the apostolic 
spirit. 

The canvassers go forth ‘ttwo by two’’ carrying a heav- 
enly blessing into every home. The movement requires 
united Christian effort, and at the same time demonstrates 
the practicability and advisability of such union. It fur- 
nishes a field for Christian activity that involves no question 
of doctrinal or denominational differences. We press forward 
with an eye single to His service, ever praying’ the Father’s 
blessing upon our efforts to fulfill His will. It is the prelim- 
inary survey from which plans are outlined and prepared for 
the great campaign against our arch andcommon enemy. In 
making this survey the spiritual lives of the officers and can- 
vassers are quickened and intensified as they serve in this 
great work; their fears, their hopes, their aims are one, banded 
and knit together by bonds of brotherly love, which neces- 
sarily tighten as difficulties are met and overcome, and 
strengthen as thev see the Lord’s work prospering in their 
hands. 

Shall we not bend our energies to extend the great Protest- 
ant and Evangelical religion until it permeates every home? 
Shall we not throw aside denominational differences and petty 
jealousies which have been dividing, and therefore weakening 
our energies and limiting our effectiveness, and so district and 
organize the cities, the countries, and the nations you rep- 
resent and love, and do so at once (unless you find Scriptural 
, authority for postponing the gospel call), that all may testify 
to the world of the strength obtained, the force exerted, and 
the results secured by united effort and concerted action 
on the part of God’s people in convention assembled in St. 
Louis, that the day may soon dawn when the banner of the 
cross will be identified with the ensign of the various nations, 
all of which will then be Christian in fact as well as in name. 

This ‘is a consummation devoutly to be wished’? but only 
to be attained by consecrated efforts of the children of the 
Heavenly King, guided by His counsel, sustained by His grace. 

The work is the Lord’s. The plan is the Saviour’s. The 
essential presence is the Holy Spirit’s. 

The fundamental principle of system and organization 
which in every branch of business and every phase of life in- 
spires confidence, produces effective work and brings forth 
necessary results, wiaderlies this entire movement. 

Statistics serve as the principal factor in determining the 
solution of all great commercial, economic and political prob- 
lems, and statistics are as valuable and as essential to the sat- 
isfactory solution of the great religious probléms of the day. 
Shall the statistics be secured? The information in hand, 
being for the use and benefit of all denominations to determine 
the location of their mission enterprises, will prevent that un- 
fortunate grouping of missions and churches which is seen in 
every. city. 

Shall we always permit the Roman Catholics to be our ex- 


Or 
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ample in conducting the affairs of church on approved, saga- 
cious business principles, always on the aggressive? Are you 
surprised at their growth and expansion, resulting from a sys- 
tematic application of sound business methods harmoniously 
planned and adjusted’ Can you imagine the Church of Rome 
organizing a dozen churches in one portion of a city or state, 
and leavi ing other sections absolutely destitute and neglected? 
Can such a condition of things exist under the Roman Catho- 
lic system? With us each church in itself and work overlaps 
the one on the other, wastes and dissipates the strength of 
each, which, always results from a centralizing of Protestant 
churches in certain sections of the city to the neglect of others. 

The Romanish plans are wonderfully prepared, the section 
is carefully divided into parishes, churches systematically or- 
ganized, plans harmoniously executed, results necessarily as 
desired and a surprise to no one. Certainly in this respect we 
find in them our example. Shall we profit thereby and cease 
working at random? Unfortunately in every large city there 
exists what we call a ‘“‘congregation of churches.’’ This is 
true of our own city, where within a radius of four squares 
from a given corner there are no less than eleven Protestant 
churches, while large and populous sections of the city are 
sadly neglected. Is it necessary to have a Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and Congregational church in every locality, 
sometimeson the same block” It has recently been estimated 
that if all Protestant churches in the United States could or 
would unite in one harmonious plan for carrying on God’s 
cause in this country, on some such principle as the Roman 
Catholics, that there would be 50,000 preachers who could be 
spared to carry the Gospel of light to the nations sitting in 
darkness, and $50,000,000 annually to send them there and 
care for them. 

We are wasting and dissipating our strength. Can we ever 
concentrate as churches and secure the desired results? Tam 
afraid not. But in Sunday-school effort and as co-workers in 
this house-to-house visitation, yes. And if God’s people here 
assembled will only take up this matter and throughout this 
country and the various nations here represented organize the 
world on these Christ-suggested plans, systematizing the work 
in their own lands as conditions may require and as in their 
wisdom they may deem best, all reporting according to an 
agreed system of blanks to the executive committee carrying 
all into effect as can be done, I believe that God in heayen 
looking down upon His children’s efforts will smile His ap- 
proval and before a great while we will hear the cry, ‘‘Behold 
the bridegroom cometh.’ 

Shall we in this world’s convention assembled perfect a 
larger system, complete a larger organization? Our Heavenly 
Father, how tremendous the responsibility! We realize that 
here, in this hall, on this platform is the representation, and 
here are the forces which can create a perfect, systematic or- 
ganization for evangelization extending from pole to pole and en- 
circling this sin-cursed earth which has been redeemed by a 
Saviour’s blood. 
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Mr. Greenwood was frequently interrupted with hearty 
applause, and at the conclusion of his paper was enthusias- 
tically cheered. 


President Jacobs called to the platform and presented to - 
the audience W. H. McClain, Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee of Arrangements at St. Louis, much to the delight of 
the convention. 

W. H. McCrary: I did not have any announcement to 
make, and did not know what Brother Jacobs wanted. I pre- 
sume he simply wanted to present me to the convention (here 
Mr. McClain was interrupted by.a waving sea of white hand- 
kerchiefs). I only wish to say that we, as a committee, trust 
that when you have gone from this place you will remember 
only the good things about St. Louis. [Great applause. | 


Doxology, and benediction by Dr. Worden. 
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SEVENTH DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1893. 


The devotional meeting of tha morning was conducted by 
Mr. W. C. Pearce, of Illinois, a- portion of Scripture being 
read from the 20th chapter of Acts, and a number of dele- 
gates leading in prayer. 


_ Following this service, President Jacobs introduced Mr. 
George White, of Norwich, England. 


THE SYSTEMATIC VISITATION OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


GEORGE WHITE, ENGLAND. 


Christianity is above everything a spiritual force, but it 
has been so ordered that it often reaches men by agencies of 
their own arranging. This has ever been and must remain one 
of the mysteries of God, yet the fact invests the discussion of 
such subjects as this with profound importance; for whilst on 
the surface it may appear but a question of methods or ma- 
chinery, infinite destinies may rest upon the right choice of 
means by which to spread and consolidate Christian work. 
This being so, practical religion is ever widening its range 
and finding new ways of associating men together for Chris- 
tian effort, and that without destroying individual independ- 
ence; hence it is well to study methods and be prepared to re- 
ceive new ideas for the prosecution of such work, especially 
amongst the young. It must, however, be always remem- - 
bered that machinery in religious work is only useful and _ tol- 
erable when the motive power of the Holy Spirit moves it to 
action, and that the form isabsolutely worthless unless behind 
it rests the invigorating power of love, animating and sancti- 
fying it im every part. If this be true of all work for Christ, 
it is surely so in a specially marked degree with visitation—it 
may be mere emptiness itself, or it may be a valuable agency 
for infusing new ideas, new life, new power. As a stranger to 
the Sunday-school work of America, and knowing but little 
of its varied organization, I speak with some hesitancy upon 
the theme which we are to discuss to-day, especially so be- 
cause I fee] that we Britishers have on the whole to learn from 
you rather than to teach; at any rate, on this continent you 
have treated it as an agency of the church, upon which its 
resources of money and talent may be spent with great free- 
dom, and the provision made for carrying on and developing 
the work is greater in proportion than in our own country. 
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Indeed, I have already been almost possessed with the spirit of 
the man who, having gone to hear Paganini play, went home 
and threw his own fiddle on the fire: having seen some of 
your schools, I have asked myself what can we have to say to 
you; but, living in terror of the frowns of my masters of the 
Sunday-school union, I have not (unfortunately for you) 
burned this paper, as perhaps I ought to have done: Whilst 
prepared, however, with all humility to take a ‘‘back seat,’’ I 
presume it was thought that even in America there might be 
some departments not yet worked to the full, and possibly 
this visitation work was one-of them. Let us see if it is so. 
Voluntary effort has always been the great feature of Sunday- 
school work, as it is its greatest glory, and this work of visita- 
tion is with us performed by men willing to give their time 
voluntarily to it; and as I want this paper to be simple, una- 
dorned and practical, I cannot do better than at once proceed 
to describe them at their work, and where necessary point out 
the advantages which accrue. I will just speak of visitation 
by the parent society, the London Sunday-school Union, rep- 
resented to-day by our honored friends, Mr. Belsey, Mr. Edward 
Towers and others, who are known here as they are known in 
Kngland as devoted workers in this cause. 

This union has affiliated to it as a center 20 London auxil- 
jaries and about 240 county unions. The secretaries of all the 
various branches of this union are voluntary agents, most of 
them men who have their ownsecular callings to follow, but find 
time to manage the different departments of this great business. 
One part of their work is to visit the unions or auxiliaries at- 
tached to the parent society, and their visits are highly appre- 
ciated and counted very valuable by the groups of schools 
throughout the country. Let me describe one! the annual 
meeting of a country union is about to be held, a request has 
in consequence been sent to the executive committee to send a 
secretary or officer as visitor to this group of schools, probably 
some selection has been suggested by the country union, which 
if possible is/complied with. The good brother reaches the 
place say on Saturday evening, and he commences his work 
by meeting the teachers at an early gathering for prayer on 
Sunday morning, at which meeting he is expected to say a 
few words of good cheer with which to open the day’s pro- 
ceedings. During the morning he pays a surprise visit to 
some of the schools, makes such mental notes as his keen and 
trained observation enables him to, marks defects or advan- 


‘tages in the system of the school, or the conduct of the classes 


and perhaps addresses a faw words to the children or teachers. 
In the afternoon he may either continue these visits or ad- 
dress an aggregate meeting of scholars above sixteen years of 
age, gathered i in some central place; then in the evening, after 
church services are over, the teachers meet for a united com- 
munion service ora gathering at which the deputation will de- 
liver an address on some spiritual theme bearing on their Sunday 
school work; thus a full, useful and hallowed Sunday is spent. 
Usually this is followed by a conference on the Monday after- 
noon, to which the country schools affiliated with this district 
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union send delegates, and a public meeting in the evening, at 
which the deputation is the chief speaker. These two gath- 
erings are distinguished from the Sunday work, as they have 
chiefly to do with the details and organization of the schools, 
and afford the visitor opportunity for comparing methods of 

- working, deducing lessons from what he has seen in actual op- 
eration in the schools visited, impressing upon the assembled 
teachers the value of the blackboard, the uniform lesson sys- 
tem, and bringing to their notice any new scheme which the 
parent union may desire to see adopted in the country. Sueh 
in brief is the history of a two days’ visit of one or more of our 
brethren, and as these visits ate in constant request you may 
readily imagine that none of the visitors are likely when called 
home to rest to be honored with the epitaph: 


‘“ Died of nothing to do.’’ 


Ineed not detain a body of practical Sunday-school workers 
at any length, in order to point out the valuable results likely 
to follow such visits. The experience and ability of the man 
or woman (for we have lady visitors sometimes) enable them 
to emphasize and illustrate the most improved methods of 
Sunday-school teaching, to give valuable testimony as to the 
progress of the work, and above all to add fresh stimulus. to 
the workers whom they meet at such gatherings. There is 
not much of what the world would consider heroism in the 
plodding labors of the Sunday-school teacher, none of the ex- 
citement and applause which stimulate public men, and zeal 
is apt to flag, and want of success to discourage the humble 
worker, but a visit from brethren who occupy the high places 
of the field, and who are always full of zealand of the Holy 
Ghost, men who have learned to prize the work at its true 
value, and whose self-denying spirit is known of all, leaves be- 
hind it a fragrance and growth which is seen in a year of re- 
newed enterprise and consecration. In our country we are 
feeling the growing importance of teaching through the eye as 
well as the ear, hence no address or lecture is complete 
without pictures. I have no lantern or slides here to- 
day, but pardon me if I place before you a living picture to 
prove the truth I have just stated. I present to you my dear 
friend Belsey as a typical visitor—his manly, genial face, his 
great intelligence, his intense love for any work that brings 
him in contact with the young—these combined with his wide 
experience make his visits of great and lasting value. I offer 
him to you as a sample (I must be honest and say a good sam- 
ple) of the stuff of which our union yisitors are composed, and 
by whom the parent society through this system of visitation 
is helping to improve our teaching, systematizing the work 
and creating in the minds of those engaged a nobler ideal of 
service for the Master amidst the lambs of His flock. F 

Beyond the annual meetings of the various unions we have 
also occasional district conferences, corresponding, I presume, 
with your conventions. These are usually held on some pub- 
lic holiday, and are attended by delegates from all the unions 
within a given area. These gatherings should be preceded by 
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a visitation of at least some of the schools within the area, 
otherwise they can be of little practical value. By this visita- 
tion plans and work of the best schools are made known to all, 
and any defects peculiar to the center may be discussed and 
probably corrected. Do not let it be thought that our visitors 
look upon themselves or are regarded by the teachers as mere 
school inspectors. We have a body of men in our country 
connected with the education department, some of whose visits 
are anticipated with tremulous uncertainty by both teachers 
and children; ashade upon the countenance betokens a storm; 
children blunder in their fear of the task-master and teachers 
turn pale with dread for the results; his duties are performed 
with exactitude, and on the whole impartially, but the door 
which shuts upon the back of this government official for an- 
other year is the most pleasant sight for teacher and taught 
which they have witnessed for many a day. But owr inspec- 
tors, the same’ Yes, in the object of their visit; and yet oh, 
how different. They come with love in their hearts, to per- 
form a mission of love for a Master who loved little children. 
These visits are looked forward to with delight, and even 
when they chide it is welcome, and as they depart we thank 
God that He has such workers amidst the tender vines. 

I now pass on briefly to describe visitation work in connec- 
tion with the separate individual unions, and this I regard as 
even more important than the visits of our brethren from head- 
quarters, because it can be done more systematically and thor- 
oughly and can be made to bear with greater practical force 
upon individual schools. Each town union appoints one or 
more (according to the size of the union) of its trusted mem- 
bers whose duty it is to visit all the schools in the union at 
least once during the year. No notice is given as to date or 
time of visiting, hence he is able to see the school in its normal 
condition. These visitors report that they are kindly and 
courteously received and heartily welcomed. They are looked 
upon as fellow-workers, and as true friends of the schools they 
visit, and although they carry a schedule with them which 
they must fill up, they do it quietly and with consideration. 
They endeavor to impress upon superintendent and teachers 
that the chief object of their visit isnot to try and find defects 
and report their shortcomings, neither do they attempt to in- 
terfere in any way with the independent organization of any 
school they visit. A sample schedule taken from my own 
union will show you the nature of the subjects enquired into, 
and the kind of report the visitor has to make. Reaching the 
school before the hour of commencing he observes which 
teachers are early and which late. 

For the purpose of filling in his schedule he makes his 
notes mentally or otherwise, so that when he leaves, having 
gone through the whole work of the session, he may be able 
to fillin the various items which it contains. He is also at 
liberty to add such remarks as he feels disposed commending 
for efficiency where he finds it, pointing defects and suggest- 
ing remedies, summing all up with his general impression of 
the school, 3 
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It is not expected that he should take any part in the 
school work, because that might probably destroy the effect 
of his visit; for instance, if he agreed to address the school and 
the order was bad, the superintendent might be inclined to say 
the fault was his own because he failed to interest the scholars. 
A good brother visiting a school in our union some time since 
evidently thought he had mastered the art of questioning, but 
the children puzzled him strangely with their answers; for in- 
stance, he asked, What did the children of Israel see when they 
came to the Red Sea—answer, water. The fault was the 
teacher’s, not the boy’s. 

At the end of the session, the visitor, if at all practicable 
gets the teachers together for a few minutes’ conference, that 
while certain impressions are strong upon him he may offer 
them for their consideration; this over, he departs. In due 
course he sends one copy of his report and schedule to the sec- 
retaries of the union, and one to the school interested, each 
item being filled in, accompanied by such remarks as he feels 
it his duty or’pleasure to make. The former is submitted to 
the next executive committee meeting, the name of the school 
and other marks of identification being known only to the 
secretaries, whilst the report sent to the school should form 
the topic of a profitable conversation at an early teachers 
meeting. The whole of these reports are tabulated at the end 
of the year, and their salient points are made an important 
feature of the annual report of the union which is printed and 
presented to every teacher. The general conclusions drawn 
from a careful study of the whole, show most clearly the ag- 
gregate position of the schools, their most serious defects, and 
also the progress made since the issuing of the last report, thus 
forming a basis from which the executive of the union is able 
with practical advantage, to address the schools of which it is 
composed. By this system of visitation we claim that each 
school is made acquainted with the plans and work of the 
best schools in the union. A practical man visiting a school, 
it may be for the first time, sees defects in discipline, tenden- 
cies to perfunctory work, work done on a lower level than the 
school is capable of doing, or he is questioned by the superin- 
tendent on ‘‘present day difficulties,” such as—the best way 
of promoting scholars, what should be the position of the sen- 
ior Glasses, or any other of the many things that perplex him, 
and a regular intercourse is thus kept up between the various 
schools, which tends to work them all up to a greater uni- 
formity of excellence, to show them new modes of working 
and awakens in them a healthy. emulation in this holy service 
which must be productive of the best results. I dare not say 
that the pointed though kindly criticism of the visitor is 
never resented; there are superintendents who are too ignorant 
of their own ignorance to be able or willing to learn from any- 
body, and there are individual teachers who consider it im- 
pertinent to criticise a work voluntarily performed, but that 
is the spirit of a very few only, and happy are the schools if 
these few are driven from their midst, unless by patient perse- 
yerance they cap be taught a better way. 


+ 
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Justice Hawkins the other day in an English court, hav- 
ing listened to a harangue from an attorney, of three and a 
half hours duration, with nothing in it, wrote on a slip of pa- 
per which he threw down to another counsel—‘‘examination 
in patience—gold medal Justice Hawkins—Job nowhere,’’ and 
doubtless there are officers in some of our schools who require 
a patience beyond even the patriarch Job or Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins. 

There are others with whom the limit of intelligence is 
the starting point of prejudice. They know no better, and are 
therefore prejudiced against new ideas. The word innovation 
is to them a great bugbear. In a memoir of a good Scotch 
minister, a story istold that a lady of his congregation whom he 
visited said to him, ‘‘They tell me, Mr. Robinson, you have in- 
troduced some great innovations into the conduct of the service 
lately.’ ‘‘Indeed, madam, and what do you hear?” ‘‘Why, 
sir, they tell me you ask the people to repeat the Ten Com- 
mandments.’’ ‘‘Aye, madam,’’ he replied, ‘‘and we have 


made a greater innovation than that.’’ ‘‘Really, really, what 
have you done?’ ‘‘Why, madam, we are trying to keep 
them.”’ : 


I fear innovations, however valuable, are treated by some 
of our school officers as this old soul would have treated them, 
but for the most part suggestions given are carefully dis- 
cussed, and if possible acted upon; late teachers are ashamed 
their schools should show. a larger percentage of laggards than 
their neighbors; others, who have resented the removal of 
their scholars to other classes, learn that it must be done, or the 
school will become disorganized; greater system is practiced 
in the collection of school funds, and the net result of the re- 
port is an improvement all round. 

Sometimes a teacher can be persuaded, when off duty, to 
visit some particular school that he may see for himself some 
special method at work. Moreover, it is to be understood the 
visitors themselves are open to and very often do receive sug- 
gestions from/superintendents and officers of the school they 
visit. 

I cannot sum up the objects of the visitation better than 
by quoting verbatim a summary from one of our own reports: 

1. To promote the work in individual schools by loving 
greeting, warm sympathy, friendly suggestion, kind counsel. 

2. To assure the schools of real sympathy on the part of 
the union in their work. 

3. To bring each school into more active co-operation with 
the union. : 

We believe that by these means we are successfully 
striving after that higher standard of completeness which 
every succeeding year makes more needful, ‘if Sunday- 
school work is to keep abreast of the age. I have now re- 
viewed both kinds of visitation and shown you how each 


works in its respective sphere. You will of course note that 


no legislative power is possessed by either one or the other; 
they rely entirely on the impression the visitor may make to 
lead schools to new methods er fresh consecration, 
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Both systems of visitation are also found extremely valu- 
able to set a-going any new movement or auxiliary agency 
which the union may desire to see adopted. Circulars may be 
sent out commending a uniform system of lessons, the Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor, or any kindred agency, but it is 
to be feared most of them are, like begging letters, consigned 
to the secretaries’ waste paper baskets; but if the brethren 
on the visitation staff agree that for the next series of visits 
to the provinces they will make one of these movements, 
say the Bible-Reading Association, a prominent feature in 
their addresses and counsels, many schools will be stimu- 
lated to start a branch for themselves. Most of the valuable 
auxiliary movements connected with the Sunday-school system 
have been started by the eloquence of the human voice, either 
through the medium of addresses, or by the surprise ex- 
pressed by the visitor when he says, ‘‘Why, you have no 
Christian Endeavor here’? let me tell you what has been done 
by the Congregational school on such a street,’’ and as he de- 
scribes it the heart of the superintendent yearns for such a 
manifestation of Divine grace in his own school, and at once 
enlists his teachers and senior scholars and starts a branch of 
his own. 

I might also refer, if time permitted, to the work of visita- 
tion which the town unions do for the village schools affiliated 
with them, but it is practically the same work, on asmall scale, 
which the London parent society does for the town schools. 

There is one other form of visitation to which I will briefly 
refer. I have pointed out how the parent society in London 
visits its various local unions, and how the local union in its 
turn appoints visitors to the schools which belong to it, but 
beyond this our best local town unions, which often embrace 
many village schools, perform for these schools what the Lon- 
don union does for them. At periodical times they send vis- 
itors to a country school or group of schools, and hold meet- 
ings similar in character, if on a smaller scale, to the gather- 
ings of the town schools previously described. Further they 
often send out to these village gatherings a body of teachers 
formed into a choir or some other embodiment of Christian 
work to give the country schools a bright and happy evening, 
thus cheering their life, lifting them above their often dull 
surroundings, and teaching them that away in the centers of 
Christian activity there are brothers and sisters who think of 
them and are anxious to give them a little sunshine on the 
way. Visitation need not end with schools already in the 
union, but may extend to any which will receive the visitor 
with the object of getting them to join the union. 

Brethren and sisters, | have told you, without any attempt 
at embellishment, what our system of visitation is in England — 
and what we believe it does for us; probably I shall hear that - 
it has been done and much better done here. If, however, it 
should happen to be otherwise, may | commend to you an 
aphorism of an archbishop of the English church, who says: 


“Tf you want a good thing done do it, or else give a rea- ~ 


son for not doing it.’’ In the natural world progress is made 
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through the influence of opposing forces: the various currents 
-of the ocean by their action and reaction on each other pro- 
duce the equable climate in which we rejoice, and so in the 
clashing of mind with mind and the contrarieties of men’s 
methods we can best evolve perfect systems. Man’s acquaint- 
ance with nature and its various elements increases day by 
day, and this increase of knowledge brings a corresponding in- 
crease of power in dealing with them. So is it with mental 
and spiritual forces; as our methods improve and our love for 
souls grows stronger, so will our Heavenly Father give us power 
to win our way into the kingdom of grace. 


‘*Not many lives, but only one have we; 
One, only one; how sacred should that one life ever be. 
So quickly gone—day after day filled up with blessed toil, 
Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil.’’ 


The president emphasized the need of ‘‘thoroughness’’ in 
the Sunday-school work, and at the close of his remarks and 
in a very delightful manner ranged in line upon the platform 
and then introduced to the convention Rey. John Potts, D. D. 
(Canada); Rey. D. Berger, D. D. (Ohio); Rev. B. B. Tyler, D. 
D. (N. Y.); Rev. Warren Randolph, D. D. (R. I.); Rev. J. S. 
Stahr, D. D. (Pa.); Prof. J. I. D. Hinds, Ph. D. (Tenn.), mem- 
bers of the international lesson committee; also Mr. Charles 
Waters (Eng,), Mr. Edward Towers (Eng.), and Rey. J. Monro 
Gibson, D. D. (Eng.), corresponding members of the British 
lesson committee. Mr. Jacobs remarked that he thought the 
convention would like to carry away with them mental pho- 
tographs of these brethren. 


PRESIDENT Jacoss: We will now have the great privilege 
‘and pleasure of listening to a paper by Mr. Edward Towers, of 
London. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL DIPLOMA. 


EDWARD TOWERS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Sunday-school teacher cannot afford to expend un- 
productive effort; the results to be attained must be worth 
the means taken to secure them. x 

The teachers’ examinations were originated with a view to 
stimulate and aid Sunday-school teachers in acquiring a 
knowledge of the principles and art of teaching, the evidences 
of the Christian faith, and a closer acquaintance with Scrip- 
ture history and doctrine; such knowledge may tiot constitute 
the highest qualifications of a religious teacher, but it is 
nevertheless of the greatest importance. Weare all agreed 
that piety—or shall we not callit consecrated service ?—is essen- 
tial to success, but given that, the teacher who in addition 
has learned how to teach, who knows something of child- 
nature, is acquainted with the evidences on which Christian- 
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ity rests, ind who has a correct knowledge of the Bible, that 
teacher, we say, will be the most successful in the presenta- 
tion and enforcement of divine truth. 

In this age of rapid thought and of many books and maga- 
zines, there is a tendency to be satisfied with a superficial view 
of things, including, unfortunately, the contents and teach- 
ing of the Bible. This must be counteracted as far as possi- 
ble; these examinations tend to do this, as in the preparation 
for them the candidate must mark, learn and inwardly digest 
what he reads, or, in other words, he must read carefully 
what is before him, whether it be a portion of the Word of 
God or an appointed «text-book. To read thus requires close 
and consecutive thought, which is usually followed by such 
an arrangement of ideas as secures a clear and definite knowl- 
edge of the subject. Further, the candidate should thus also 

_ learn (what is equally important to a Sunday-school teacher), 
how to express his ideas in a way to be clearly understood by 
others, for the testimony of the examiners goes to prove how 
lamentably deficient many teachers are in the intelligent ex- 
pression of their thoughts upon a subject on which they may 
possess considerable information. It is a well recognized fact 
that some highly cultured persons are not the best teachers, 
because they cannot express clearly and simply the truths 
they wish to communicate; they fail, therefore, to teach in 
the truest sense; while there are others who are not so well in- 
formed, but who from having been scholars have learned to 
some extent by imitation the art of expressing themselves so 


as to be understood by the young people, and of teaching the ~ 


lessons in such a way as to fix them in the memory of the 
scholar. 

The plan upon which the teachers’ examinations are con- 
ducted in England is briefly as fellows: 

They are held annually on a fixed day, in three consecu- 
tive weeks in London, and in such provincial cities and towns 
as may have been previously enrolled as local centers, and are 
divided into three branches, called respectively — 

“Principles and Art of Teaching’’; 

“Hyidences of Christianity,’’ and 

“Seripture History and Doctrine.” 

Standard text-books, at a moderate price, are proyided in 
Branchesl and 2. No text-book is given in Branch 8, but the 
subject is chosen from some portion of the international les- 
sons for the six months preceding the date of the examination, 

Candidates have thé choice of the branch in which they 
will be examined, and are recommended not to take more 
than two subjects in one year. 

The examination is conducted by means of printed ques- 
tions prepared by the examiners, the candidates being allowed 
two hours anda half for writing the answers. After the ex- 
amination all the papers are sealed up and sent to London to 
be placed in the hands of professors of repute for their adju- 
dication. y 

On passing in such branch a small certificate is awarded, 
and those who obtain more than two-thirds of the maximum 
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humber of marks are distinguished, and on passing in the 
three branches receive a full certificate or diploma. Unsuc- 
cessful candidates only wre eligible for re-examination on any 
subsequent occasion, and care is taken not to publish the 
names of those who may fail. 

Prizes in the form of books, to the value of five dollars, 
are awarded to those who obtain the highest number of marks 
in each branch in the proportion of one prize to every twenty- 
five candidates. _ 

An extra examination, restricted to those who have gained 
the full certificate, is also held annually simultaneously with 
the ordinary examinations. This examination is of a more 
difficult character, and is sometimes upon one of the books of 
the Bible. In addition to certificates and prizes the teacher 
who obtains the highest number of marks is awarded the sil- 
ver medal, and becomes the silver medalist of the year for the 
United Kingdom. 

We are of opinion that the division of the examinations 
into the three branches named just meets what is wanted. 

In the branch of Principles and Art of Teaching the teach- 
er acquires most valuable information. He learns how to in- 
terest the scholars, to secure their attention, and impart relig- 
ious instruction in an impressive manner; and testimony has 
been given by many who have passed this branch of the great 
help it has been to them. The examination is not educa- 
tional in the sense in which that word is often understood; no 
notice is taken of mistakes in orthography or grammar. For 
example, the teacher who took the first prize one year in Prin- 
ciples and Art of Teaching, commenced his letter to the secre- 
tary with the personal pronoun with a small ‘‘i’’ dotted. He 
was a working man, a weaver in Lancashire, but he had thor- 
oughly mastered the text-book and so secured first prize, not- 
withstanding grammatical errors. 

The second branch is also important. All Sunday-school 
teachers should have a clear knowledge of the evidences of 
Christianity, such at least as may be obtained from a study of 
some simple ‘text-book. It would enable them personally to 
give a reason for the hope that isin them, and to supply intel- 
ligent scholars with arguments to meet the sophistry of those 
who know very little of the Bible, or of the grounds upon 
which our faith rests. Too many of our teachers believe only 
because they have been taught to do so; but a knowledge of 
the extraordinary evidences that substantiate the divine ori- 
vin of the Bible would give strength and solidity to their 
feaching, while at the same time the scholars would realize 
that their teachers believed what they taught with all*their 
heart and sowl and mind, 

The third branch is equally helpful. An intelligent study 
of a particular part of the Scriptures, leading to a clear and 
definite acqaintance with it, not only shows the value of such 
a thorough knowledge, but serves as a guide and incentive to 
the study of other portions of the Word of God in a similar 


“way. Practically this is found to be the case, and a teacher 


who has once passed finds afterward that it is much easier 
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to prepare his lessons. He has accustomed himself to read 
every verse more carefully, and to think out the subject more 
definitely than he did before. The thoroughness thus ac- 
quired meets with its reward, and he goes to his class in the 
future with a better prepared lesson. 

We think it is desirable that a teacher should have had 
some actual experience in teaching before his knowledge is 
tested theoretically. 

It is important that the idea of competition should be kept 
as much as possible in the background. Our work is one in 
which we look not so much for earthly reward as for the ap- 
proval of Him whom we serve, and who adjudges that teacher 
to have done well who has done the best that it was in his 
power to do. a 

There are many teachers who are so favorably situated, 
educationally and otherwise, that it would be a shame if they 
could not write good papers. True, the prizes have to be 
awarded to the best, irrespective of the advantages or disad- 
vantages which the candidates may have passed or have 
labored under; but it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
obtaining a prize is not the best thing, but passing the examina- 
tion; that should be regarded as the great desideratum, because, 
as we have already hinted, it is far easier for some candidates 
to secure a prize than it is for others to obtain a simple pass. 

The great aim to be kept prominently before us in these 
examinations should be not to allow them to get beyond those 
who most need their stimulus and aid, and for whom they are 
primarily intended, but having led the teacher up to a certain 
standard of efficiency, and consequently of usefulness in the 
Master’s service, to leave the higher development of the com- 
paratively few to the personal efforts and private study of 
those who may be in a position to devote time to it. 

Objection has been taken to these examinations that they 
cannot make pious teachers, and that all other qualifications 
are useless. Granted that they cannot make pious teachers, 
neither can any menor machinery do that; but they can help 
materially to make pious people good and efficient teachers, 
which, next to the gracious power of the Spirit, is all-impor- 
tant so long as it pleases our Heavenly Father to use such 
agency, and to make us co-workers with Him in the extension 
of His kingdom upon the earth. Of course all knowledge and 
tact in teaching are useless without the quickening Spirit; 
but given that, it then becomes invaluable. The farmer 
is none the less careful in the choice of seed, in the prepara- 
tion of the ground, and in the time and manner of sowing 
because he knows that God alone can give the increase 
through the working of the ordinary laws of nature. The 
same holds good in our work among the young. Do let us try 
and convince the half-hearted teacher who would give to God 
what has cost him little or nothing, and who though the 
means are provided by which he may become a useful and 
efficient seed-sower, either from indifference or some equally 
unworthy cause, neglects to avail himself of the advantages 
at his disposal, that there is for him a more excellent way. 
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We are pleased to know that this movement has extended 
to other lands, and has taken root in some of the British colo- 
nies. 

It should_be borne in mind that these examinations are not 
as difficult as might be supposed, but that with ordinary study 
and care a candidate is sure to pass. It should also be im- 
pressed upon the teachers that the benefits arising from the 
study and from the subsequent test will thoroughly repay 
them for their trouble by making them in the fullest sense 
better teachers. 

It is also desirable to establish classes to meet at short in- 
tervals for a few weeks preceding the examinations for the 
purpose of going through that part of the Bible or the par- 
ticular text-books which may be appointed for study. The 
valuable assistance of the ministers of the locality may be ob- 
tained to conduct such classes, while in some cases it may be 
desirable to secure the help of a superintendent or other com- 
petent friend to take this duty. 

During the twenty-three years that these examinations 
have been held in Great Britain nearly 20,000 teachers have 
been examined, upwards of 18,000 have passed and 3,400 full 
certificates have been granted, in addition to prizes to the 
value of £900, besides silver and bronze medals. 

There is a significant fact in-connection with this move- 
ment. It appears from reliable information that several of 
the teachers who have been most anxious to pass, and who 
have acquitted themselves creditably, are the very teachers 
who have been most blessed in their classes. Surely this goes 
to prove that it is those who love Christ best, and who are 
most faithful to the trust committed to them, who are the 
most willing to take any trouble and painsif only thereby 
they may be better able to feed the lambs of the flock. To 
the true-hearted servant of God who is anxious to become a 
good teacher, the testimony of those who have been exam- 
ined as to the good they have received, and the yet higher 
testimony of those with whom they have been associated, as to 
their having been instrumental in leading their scholars into 
a knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ, should have great 
weight in securing a deeper interest in this movement on the 
part of all who desire to be workmen, needing not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 

When we consider that it is now more than it ever was be- 
_ fore the special province of the Sunday-school teacher to im- 
part religious instruction to educated and thoughtful young 
people, and to be the interpreter of those voices by which 
God so often speaks to young hearts, how essential it is that 
the teacher should not only know the Lord, but that he should 
have a thorough acquaintance with that wondrous revelation 
of the Divine will through which Jehovah speaks. 

We fear some teachers may have so represented, or rather 
misrepresented, the character and Word of God. as to have 
produced incalculable mischief; it is possible, through igno- 
rance or carelessness, to conyey a totally incorrect idea of the 
truths of the Bible, resulting sometimes in an utter disregard 
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for their teaching, or in blank opposition and infidelity on the 
part of the intelligent, thoughtful scholars. Who shall say 
what harm has been done by a teacher ignorantly or -frivo- 
lously attempting to interpret the sacred oracles without look- 
ing into their depth and meaning. 

If to us is entrusted the education in spiritual truths of 
three-fourths of the youth of our land, let us see to it that 
the men and women who attempt this work are trained in 
heart and mind for so solemn and responsible a duty. 


PRESIDENT JAcoBs: I want to ask you, Mr. Towers, how 
many can obtain medals? 


Mr. Towers: Only four medals can be obtained in all 
England for the year. We have four sections of the youth ac- 
cording to ages. The best paper from each county or town is 
sent up to London and all these prize papers are re-examined 
in London, and the paper esteemed the best on such re-exam- 
ination obtains the bronze medal for that division in England, 
which is considered in Great Britain a very great honor. ‘The 
extra examination is confined to teachers who have already 
passed in three branches; the teacher for that year who comes 
out best in the extra examination in England receives the 
medal in silver. JI want these examinations to be carried on 
through, the world, and to‘have a gold medal for the teacher 
getting the highest number of marks in all divisions of the 
work for the world. [Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT JACOBS: I would like to ask Mr. Towers wheth- 
er certificates or some official recognition are not given to 
others except the four who get the medals? 


Mr. Towers: Yes, sir; there are certificates for all who 
pass, but the medal is only for the highest. 


The following letter was read to the convention: 


To the Worlds Sunday-school Congress, assembled at St. Louis, 

United States: 

The teachers of the Red Hill Sunday-school, Worcester, 
England, send hearty greeting and pray Almighty God that 
the deliberations of the convention may be of great profit to 
Sunday-school work all the world over. 

Yours fraternally, CHARLES BORDEN, 
Superintendent. 


At the request of President Jacobs, Vice-President Green, 
of Georgia, took the chair and introduced Prof. Hamill, of 
Illinois. 
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STATE NORMAL CLASSES AND GRADUATES. 


BY PROF. H. M. HAMILL, SUPERINTHPNDENT OF NORMAL WORK OF 
ILLINOIS. 


Although limited by the topic assigned me to the presen- 
tation of a single phase of normal work, allow a prefatory 
word of general import. That Sunday-school normal work is 
attaining prominence in the great fields over which this and 
the preceding international convention are supervisory, is 
amply attested by official recommendations and reports. In 
Canada, the province of Ontario has already successfully in- 
augurated a normal campaign. In the United States, the 
movement is spreading widely and securely. New York has 
provided for normal supervision, and has adopted a state nor- 
mal course. Missouri has a course of her own, and has sig- 
nalized the past year by a series of successful normal insti- 
tutes. Scarcely a week passes but records the organization 
of normal classes in Ohio. Kentucky’s excellent work was 
presented from this platform by its efficient field secretary. 
Kansas pledges a hundred, normal graduates at her next an- 
nual state convention. Iowa has made a good beginning. Con- 
necticut has provided for its teachers a series of normal lec- 
tures by the leading Biblical scholar of ancient and honorable 
Yale. Michigan is giving special emphasis to normal work, 
has appointed a normal supervising board, and has many nor- 
mal classes. Some of the Southern states, notably the Caro- 
linas, Florida, Georgia and Texas are inaugurating normal 
study under some form of state supervision. Indeed the 
movement is so wide-spread, and accurate statistics so few, 
that such brief mention as | am now making, is likely to over- 
look other states whose efforts have been equally noteworthy. 
In view of this rapid growth, and its importance to the gen- 
eral field, | may be pardoned for suggesting that our next in- 
ternational and world’s convention should provide for definite 
and accurat(; reports of the wide-spread normal moyement 
now in progress. In Illinois, the first of the states to enact 
and maintain a distinct normal department and superinten- 
dency, the work began five years ago, and has steadily gained 
ground until the normal department now numbers between 
1,500 and 2,000 regularly enrolled students, more than 150 nor- 
mal classes, and during the past year 206 regular normal grad- 
-uates. A normal course prepared by the normal superinten- 
dent is largely in use, although it is provided that all normal 
courses and classes shall receive equal recognition and honor. 
There are three great hindrances to normal work, which I 
purpose discussing in the order of their importance. - The first 
has respect to the Bible, and challenges the need of its normal 
study, in order to the teaching of the international lessons. It 
comes from two widespread and somewhat pleasing illusions, 
the first of which is that the Bible, being a Divine book, above 
and unlike all other books, is therefore exempt from the ordi- 
nary conditions, imposed upon learner and teacher, and that 
practically it is self-teaching. ‘Anybody who is pious and 
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means to do good is fit to teach the Bible’ is not an uncommon 


way of putting it. Being set to save the world, it cannot be. 


made void through the ignorance, willful or otherwise, of the 
teacher. The other illusion is that the spirituality of the 
Sunday-school teacher is full compensation for all possible 
lack of Biblical knowledge. If attention is called to the pains- 
taking and costly preparation of the secular teacher, who, in 
all the states, is required to traverse and then to make special 
study of the whole field from which his lessons are to be 
taught, an appeal is at once made to the sacredness of our Sun- 
day-school text-book and to the invidiousness of comparison 
between secular and spiritual education. Though free to con- 
fess a tendency, here and there, in convention addresses and in 
methods of management, toward the undue secwarization of 
our Sunday-schools, I believe the greater danger comes from 
ignoring the wisdom and common-sense methods of the secular 
school. A boy’s faculties are the same in the Sunday-school 
as the day school, and there are not two sets of educational 
principles, one for the secular, the other for the Sunday-school 
teacher. A wise adaptation of some secular methods, by 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, would revolu- 
tionize many schools and would be helpful to all of them. 
There is no warrant in experience for the presumption that if 
one has not even the most elementary knowledge of the whole 
Bible, he is capable of teaching any part of it: or that to be 
spiritually- -minded is the one suflicient prerequisite to Sunday 
school teaching. The same great apostle who, in his prison at 
Rome, longed for the coming of his ‘‘ books, but especially the 
parchment,’’? admonishes us of the unwisdom of some who had 
a ‘‘zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.’’ The im- 
perative demand of the age—an age of intense intellectuality 
and enkindling skepticism, of telephone and phonograph, elec- 
tric lamp and limited express, of ‘‘ White City ’’ splendors—is 
for Sunday-school teachers who know and teach, in some 
measure at least, the whole word of God. ‘‘The whole Bible,’’ 
and not exclusive study of some part of it, has been the watch- 
word of the international lesson system for twenty-one years, 
and more than anything else, has been the source of -its 
strength and popularity. Let the ‘‘ whole Bible’’ and not the 
mastery of isolated lessons, become the aim and purpose of 
every Sunday-school teacher. J ought not to affront the intel- 
ligence of this convention, or the kindness with which they 
have received the reports of normal work, by further defending 
the need for normal Bible study and teacher-training. There 
is a word of admonition, however, which I deem timely to 
state and provincial leaders who may be urging on plans of 
normal work in their respective fields. It is to have a care 
that normal work takes its proper place in the development of 
Sunday-school activities. Normal instruction comes after or- 
ganization, not before it. No normal plan, I believe, will ope- 
rate effectively unless upheld and maintained by a thorough 
organization of all Sunday-school forces. Mistakes have come 
already in the United States fvom ignoring the rightful order 
of development. First, make sure of your organization; after 
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hat may come the normal department and its classes. A 
thorough working organization, national, state or county, is 
the steel-railed and stone-ballasted track on which a normal 
department will run securely. 

The second great hindrance to normal work is the chal- 
lenge to its practicability, Admitted the need of a normal de- 
partment with its course of study, institutes, classes, ete., is 
it at all practicable in view of the average Sunday-school and 
teacher of the times? Is it worth while to organize such nor- 
mal material as we have, and in the face of so many admitted 
embarrassments is success attainable? I do not underestimate 
the difficulty, but Lam confident, in every association repre- 
sented in this convention, and with conditions as they are, it 
is practicable to achieve thoroughly successful normal work. 
The question of practicability is put in two ways: First, is 
not the very best that-can be hoped for a study and comple- 
tion of merely elementary normal courses’ Do not the many 
hindrances to normal study confine us to rudimentary and 
primary work? Is it worth while, with the great ocean of 
Bible knowledge rolling impassably before us, to stand upon 
the seashore and gather its pebbles? Is not the little that a 
country normal class can hope to learn of the Bible, under a 
leader who in the exigencies of the case is neither wiser nor 
more skillful than his pupils, worth attempting in the line of 
normal achievement? Is some little primer of normal Bible 
study (and that is the best that time and opportunity allows 
to most of us) likely to prove of permanent benefit in making 
us better Bible teachers? Does not the whole normal scheme, 
as urged upon us from convention platforms, smack of the 
study-made-easy delusions of certain secular educators? Is it 
not more likely to benefit the treasuries of normal publishing 
houses than to elevate the standard of Sunday-school teaching? 
Is if nota true and ancient adage that a ‘Vittle learning is a 
dangerous thing?’ That depends. It depends upon the 
learner and the thing learned. A little learning of the right 
kind, and in the right direction, is often the most needful and 
helpful thing in the world. 

It is the ‘history of great achievement in inventive, indus- 
trial and commercial life that a little learning has often 
proved to be the babbling brook which came in time to be 
the great river of fruitfulness and happiness. It is so with 
Sunday-school normal work. It is not its mission to con- 
fer exhaustive Bible knowledge or faultless teaching skill 
upon the Sunday-school teacher. Its purpose is not to dis- 
cover a royal road to learning, or to transport its pupils 
along the way, but to stand ‘‘at the mouth of the ways,”’ as 
Miles Coverdale’s Bible has it, and show them the way to go. 
Normal work is the finger-board and guide-post; it is not Al- 
ladin with his lamp and genii. And if one thinks that a lit- 
tle well-chosen, ee rertes, systematic Bible study, how- 
ever crude and elementary, is not a thing of service and 
power, let me point him to hes streets of this city and its ex- 
cellent service of electric locomotion. Swiftly and noiselessly 
passing this building are electric trains, laden with hundreds 
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of passengers. You will look in vain for some monster mogul 
engine propelling them. Overhead is a little trolley-wire, no 
bigger than a woman’s finger, only this and nothing more. 
But along that insignificant wire comes the power that moves 
these trains to their destination. When I was a boy the text- 
book on physics asserted that ‘‘the propelling power must be 
in proportion to the thing propelled.’’ But that was before 
the day of Thomas Edison. So the little trolley-wire of even 
elementary normal Bible study connecting the simple country 
Sunday-school teacher with the great dynamos of revelation 
and inspiration is more than the live wire to swiftly-running 
electric trains. There is a spot bounded by a few feet in cir- 
cumference within. the Church of St. Peter’s at Rome where 
the traveler may stand, and with one sweep of eye upward 
and around, comprehend the symmetry, magnitude and pro-. 
portions of the great structure. So to the Sunday-school 
teacher much depe nds upon the point and angle of his vision. 

To have begun right, and to have taken even one right look 
at the whole Bible, may save him many crooked steps and 
bewildering visions. But admitting that normal work is 
needed, and that elementary normal study may confer great 
advantage, is it practicable to organize and conduct normal 
classes s successfully without trained normal teachers? 

Whence are to come those who are competent to give even 
elementary normal instruction? The mass of our Sunday- 
school workers, from superintendent to primary teacher, is 
composed of untaught and unskilled men and women. Most 
of them are the rural workers of country schools or the wage- 
earners of village and hamlet. * Can any thing good in the way 
of normal leadership be evolved from such a Nazareth? 
Leaving out the pastors, who too often in our normal endeay- 
ors leave themselves out, how can a raw superintendent or an 
unskilled teacher train to normal study and method the mul- 
titude of other teachers and of young people who are longing 
for better things, but know not the way? ‘‘If the blind lead 
the blind, shall not both fall into the ditch?’ Not long ago 
there came to me from an old friend a letter that sought to 
discourage my hopeful endeavor to convert the plain yeomanry 
of our average Illinois Sunday-schools into intelligent students 
and teachers. ‘‘It cannot be done,” he wrote; ‘‘with lever 
long enough and fulcrum strong enough you might, but in 
this case you haye neither fulerum nor lever. Then ‘turning 
from Greek philosopher to the Latin poet, he bade me remem- 
ber that ‘‘Hx nihilo nihil fit,’ and for fear I had forgotten the 
classics of my boyhood, he closed with that well-worn maxim 
of Poor Richard or some one of his numerous ‘‘relations,”’ that 
“water never rises above its level.’? True, it falls as dumb, in- 
ert water from the great reservoirs of St. Louis, down through 
pipe and hydrant into street and home below, and it will not 
rise even to its level. But is there not another way of looking 
at it? How came the millions of cubic feet of water into 
those Joftv reservoirs. It was somebody down by the river 
whose resistless energy plies the Corliss engines and pumps 
that. made the water go above its level at his pleasure, ten 
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thousand gallons a minute. Let the superintendents and 
teachers and young hosts of the Endeavor, League and Union 
band themselves together in any community, and without 
professional leadership or tuition, and with only the inflexible 
purpose to make the most of their opportunity, and they can 
surely attain to a far better conception and knowledge of 
God's Word and to something of a master’s skill in teaching 
it. I bear grateful testimony to two facts, that a single little 
book, a very primer of normal Bible and teaching methods, 
gave me my first inspiration and outlook toward the goal of 
mastery in the art of Bible study and of skill in the art of 
teaching. The end I seek is yet far away, beyond the con- 
fines of earthly weakness and where much study is not a 
“weariness to the flesh.’’ Yet if I may not speak as though 
I had attained, it was that little book of long ago that turned 
the current of my life and opened out the wondrous ‘‘white 
‘city’’ of God’s book as I had never seen it before, and touched 
with its magic wand the kingdom of the teacher, that I might 
enter it, though among the least of its subjects. And I can 
testify, too, that within a hundred miles of this presence are 
scores of normal classes in city, village and country, organ- 
ized, maintained and taught by plain, unpretentious laymen 
and laywomen, farmers and farmers’ wives and daughters, 
small dry goods and grocery merchants, hard-working me- 
chanics and artisans, bread-winners for themselves and fami- 
lies, with never an hour of professional training or help of 
professional teacher, with crude methods but determined 
spirits, catching up the spare moments from the day’s toil and 
the most available hour from the week’s engagements for 
study and drill, conning over the appointed normal lesson at 
plow handle, work bench, counter and wash tub, from the 
little normal book that is always near by in pocket or on shelf. 
By and by, when the lessons are learned and the little book 
completed, a written examination will be held under the guid- 
ance of their state association, the papers will be sent to the 
chief of the;normal department, state normal diplomas will 
be returned to the fortunate ones, a neat printed program of 
public graduating exercises will be prepared, the churches 
and schools of the community will assemble on a Sabbath 
evening, all that is bright and hallowing in music, flowers 
and happy, interested faces will enhance the scene. Bible 
essays and recitations will give pleasing variety to the hour; 
some honored pastor or superintendent or leader of the class, 
possibly a county officer of superintendent of normal work, or 
some high officer or the state association, will deliver to each 
his much-coveted diploma, with words of well-earned com- 
mendation; and then out from such a scene into other hearts 
and lives will go aspirations and noble resolves, to make of 
their hard, often pathetic environment a stepping-stone to a 
better knowledge, a more fruitful service and a holier life. 
I shall be pardoned for giving from recent official experi- 
ences, one or two incidents of not uncommon occurrence, 
illustrative of such evolution, through self-taught normal pro- 
cesses, to the higher planes of Christian york, Three years 
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ago a young man of limited English education, a hard-work- 
ing storekeeper in a village of 500 inhabitants, just beginning 
his Christian career, painfully conscious of his ignorance of 
the Bible and incapacity for Sunday-school work, yet with an 
inflexible purpose to find some way out of it and make the 
most of his small opportunity, took his first step by organiz- 
ing a normal class under our state association. Not one of the 
class had ever seen a normal book or heard a normal lesson. 
The young man through sheer necessity, became class leader 
and teacher. Starting from the lowest level, they were met 
by discouragements at every step. 

With unfailing persistence, the leader pushed through 
all difficulties,.and after nearly a year graduated a large 
normal class, in the presence of a large congregation and 
with much enthusiasm and interest. Not finding a way 
he made one. This was two years ago. The young man 
is now the county superintendent of Sunday-school normal 
work in one of our leading [linois counties, has a half score of _ 
normal classes under his supervision nearing graduation, has 
already given to the schools of his county half a hundred 
graduates, has advanced his county association to the front 
rank of banner counties, and- has kindled a flame of Bible 
study that has burned away most of the hostility and indif- 
ference of the past; yet all the while performing the duties 
and meeting the obligation of a prosperous country merchant. If 
there were no other evidence, I think this young man is sufficient 
confirmation of what a plain country Sunday-school worker 
can make of himself and his surroundings, ¢f only he has a 
mind to doit. A second incident is that of a young woman of 
twenty-one, who greatly desired to become an efficient Bible 
student and teacher, and finding no other way, formed father, 
mother and neighbors into a state normal class, walking three 
miles over an Illinois winter road to teach it. She is now the 
normal leader of three thoroughly organized townships, and 
has infused her spirit and purpose into more than a hundred 
normal students. All honor to our Sunday-school yeomanry. 
They can and do rise above the low level of past attainment — 
and present environment, whether in New York or Illinois, 
Ontario or Texas. Normal classes, the very best normal 
methods and results are attainable by them in the face of all 
hindrances, if only courage and patience lead the way. If 
there is a member of this convention, anxious for better things 
for himself, his fellow teachers and officers, and especially the 
young people of his church—the teachers of to-morrow—yet 
doubting the practicability and benefit of such unpretentious 
and simple normal work, in such very home-spun fashion, let 
him dismiss his fears and go home at once to begin an experi- 
ment. Let him call into counsel the local pastor and superin- 
tendent of his own, or if needed, of several churches. Secure 
an urgent appeal from pulpit and desk, explain frankly and 
fully the difficulties, making it understood that normal study 
involves downright study and good, honest work, and that 
there is no such thing as playing at it. Let none enroll but. 
those who have counted the cost and pledge faithful attend- 
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ance upon the class sessions, and the best study they can pos- 
sibly give toit. Organize the class with the most available 
officers and the plainest regulations. Choose the most cap- 
able leader, who by severer study, will keep-in advance of his 
pupils. Select the normal course best suited to local needs, 
the shorter and simpler the better for a beginning. Fix upon 
the most available hour of the week for the sessions, and give 
way to nothing but the demands of Providence. Begin and 
close with unvarying promptness. Meet at a homelike and 
convenient place as far as it can be had. Set a definite term 
of months ahead for the completion of the course, and bend 
circumstances to it. Plan for short, well-studied lessons Take 
comfort about the teaching, the class knows that you too are 
a beginner, and they will expect little skill from you. Waste 
no time in discussion; stick to the text and do not try to revise 
it. Use a blackboard, paper or muslin for the eye, and for 
the simplest and plainest outline of the lessons. Employ the 
method of the drill and questioning, rather than that of the 
lecturer. Go over and over the more important statements, 
until you are sure they are known and understood. — Fol- 
low up the laggards of the class personally; write letters, make 
visits to reclaim and stimulate them. Expect that there will 
be occasional declensions of interest and provide in advance 
against them. Be patient and cheerful, outwardly at least, 
however unpromising the outlook. Often set before them the 
promised end and reward. Do this unflinchingly, and the 
word of many who have tried andare trying it, your success in 
large measure will be assured. Then graduate your class ‘‘in 
the midst of the great congregation,’’ with all the interest and 
honor that the occasion may possibly be made to confer, and 
you will find that with your second class, the battle is half 
won before it has begun. 

The third great hindrance to normal work is the lack of 
incentive and supervision, the one being involved in the other. 
A sense of duty constrains many to begin who fall away be- 
cause there is nothing at the end but the consciousness of the 
duty performed. There is little, if any, recognition or honor 
awaiting them when tue course is run. It is not worth while 
to discuss bere the value of publicly awarded honors and re- 
wards as a proper incentive to Christian work. Experience 
and Scripture are altogether upon the affirmative side. Noth- 
ing is more human or more helpful in the hard battles of life 
than to know that the victor’s wreath and laurel crown await 
us after the good fight is fought. The very incentive and 
stimulus that our normal work most needs we have already 
at hand in the supervision, recognition and honors of our 
international, state and provincial Sunday-school associations. 
The church has no agency so potent for the development 
and extension of Sunday-school normal work as these already 
equipped, compact, and, when they choose to be, invincible 
international and interdenominational organizations. 1 am 
convinced of this for three reasons.  Tirst, because the 
whole is greater than any one of its parts. The best blood, 
talent and spirit of all the churches, as massed in national 
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and state associations, is surely stronger and more powerful 
for good in any direction than a single church. The supervis- 
ion and honors of some few of the churches are already being 
given from year to year to normal Classes and graduates of 
their own denominational courses. Such loyalty and obligation 
of a normal student to hisown church is not to be disturbed, but 
rather encouraged. But it is surely an additional incentive to 
students of Methodist, Baptist or Presbyterian normal courses 
to know that in addition to denominational recognition there 
will be superadded the state diploma of a great Sunday- 
school association representing the high appreciation and 
honors of many churches. Three years ago, on motion of the 
speaker, the Illinois State Association agreed unanimously to 
admit all normal students and courses of study, denomina- 
tional, assembly, or otherwise, to equal recognition and re- 
ward. Its diploma is conferred upon all alike without dis- 
crimination. A few weeks after the action of the convention, 
I was sent by my association, upon kindly invitation of one 
of the larger evangelical bodies of the state, to confer the 
‘* Legion of Honor?” diplomas upon thirty gre aduates, who, a 
moment before, had received de mominational diplomas from 
their own officers. 

The second reason why international and state associations 
may best foster normal work is in the fact that they have 
already at hand a complete and thorough organization. How- 
ever imperfect and incomplete in some fields it is everywhere 
the best known ecclesiastical organization. Its ramifications 
extend to the remotest townships and schools of the state. It 
has the hundred eyes of Argus, the hundred hands of Briareus 
at its disposal. It has ten men under orders to one under any 
other organization known to the speaker. Its means of inter- 
communication and helpfulness are many. Every state asso- 
ciation is like a great army. A general and his staff is at St. 
Louis or Chicago. His corps commanders are the district 
presidents, his brigade commanders are the county presidents, 
and every superinte ndent is chief of a regiment. There is the 
skirmish line of the township meetings, and the great battle 
array—too often the dress parade—of the annual state conyen- 
tion. What better agency than this for the discovery of nor- 
mal talent and the development of normal work? 

The third reason is that the state association is near at hand, 
Its recognition and honors are near by, and not far away in a 
distant field. Distance does not always lend enchantment to 
the view, if it costs many dollars and days to traverse it. But 
the state association can do either of two things. It can dis- 
patch its representative in the person of a district or county 
president, on a day’s notice, and with little or no expense, to 
the scene of normal study or graduation, through him organ- 
ize, Supervise or graduate, as the occasion demands. Or better 
still, it can wait a few weeks or months until its annual con- 
vention meets, a hundred or so miles away, and there at the 
hands of its highest officers bestow its normal honors upon the 
assembled normal graduates. Already during the past sum- 
mer four states: have held their graduating exercises in con- 
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nection with their annual conventions, and in each case the 
center of convention interest, the mdse en scene of their fine pro- 
grams and great gatherings, was this graduation hour of their 
“Legion of Honor’’ normal students. Kansas graduated six, 
Ohio twenty, Kentucky twenty-four. Illinois, because of the 
longer time since she inaugurated the movement and of the 
fact of an exclusively-employed normal worker, had 206 grad- 
uates. 

Let me close this address with a brief sketch of the last 
annual ‘Legion of Honor’ graduating exercises of the Ili- 
nois association. The time was May, ’93; the place Quincy, 
Illinois; the day the ‘‘last great day of the feast,’’ convention 
Thursday, 11 a.m. The weather was bright and cheery, and 
the spacious church in which the convention was held was 
well lighted and ventilated and filled by 700 delegates, their 
hosts and friends. Flowers and special decoration, in keep- 
ing with the occasion, had been provided. Over the organ- 
loft, in the chosen class colors, red and white, were the words 
“Legion of Honor,’’ and upon a floral star depending, .‘'98."" 
In front a hundred seats were reserved for the graduates. In 
a room below, ranging themselves in procession two and two, 
were the seventy-five representatives of the 206 graduates 
who were enabled to be present. The music, specially chos- 
en, the words of the hymns having been printed in leaflet 
form, was in charge of Mr. Sankey, the convention musical 
leader. A souvenir program, a typographic gem, containing 
names of class officers, class teachers, names of. all grad- 
uates of ’93, the class motto and the order of exercises, was 
in the hands of the audience. 

The big organ began a joyous march, and the procession 
passed down the central aisle into place in charge of class 
ushers and marshal, who, be-sashed in white and red and 
marching proudly in front, might be pardoned for feeling 
himself somewhat like unto a Marshal Murat. The class 
officers, their orator and chaplain, together with the entire 
corps of state officers, including executive committee and dis- 
trict presidents and honored guests, were ranged upon the 
platform. Everything was done simply and without attempt 
at ostentation. The only thing approaching the ornate was 
the red and gilt badge of the ‘‘Legion of Honor’’ worn by 
the graduates. The doxology was sung by a thousand voices, 
the young chaplain, himself a graduate, led in prayer. - After 
music a beautiful Scriptural responsive service was read from 
special leaflets, in which the divine authority of the teacher’s 
calling, his obligations, duties and rewards, were presented. 
The class record followed, read by the young lady secretary, 
a very brief and pithy sketch of class history with touches of 
special incident. Then came a brilliant address of twenty 
minutes—chaste, fervent and evangelical—ftom one of Chi- 
cago’s brainiest and most consecrated young pastors, fol- 
lowed by an official statement of the state superintendent of 
normal work, and fittingly closing with the tender last words 
from the chairman of our state and international executive 
committees. It was just one hour and fifteen minutes from the 
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first note of the organ to the last word of the benediction, but 
it would be hard to measure the impressiveness and beauty 
of that hour or estimate its influence upon the workers of our 
state. 

I beg pardon of the international executive committee 
for ‘a closing suggestion. After state association elementary 
normal work is done, the next step in advance, in my judg- 
ment, needs to be taken by the international rather than 
the state association. For the many, the elementary state 
course or courses will be the limit of achievement; and fora 
state association to attempt more than such elementary nor- 
mal work will imperil itssuccess. Let the state and provincial 
associations confine their effort and concentrate it upon ele- 
mentary normal work, as I feel sure that this is the best thing 
they can do, But the success and interest developed in the 
study of a lower course will incite many here and there to 
aspire to a higher course and wider honors.» This demand, 
and it already exists in Illinois, the international association 
ought to meet. Let its committee create a normal depart- 
ment and man it with a superintendent, or at least ap- 
point from its number a committee of. international nor- 
mal supervision. Let them select, say three books for study 
during the three years’ interim between their conventions, 
and arrange for enrollment, plan of study, examination and 
graduation. Let them designate a state association officer 
or representative to supervise the work and conduct exami- 
nations concurrently with the annual state convention. ~— Let 
none be eligible to enrollment in this international post- 
graduate course but those who hold state, denominational 
or assembly diplomas. Let their recognition and the confer- 
ment of the international diplomas be made a prominent 
part of the triennial conventions, and | think I can prophesy 
three, or at most six years in advance that international 
graduates will not be lacking. 


President Jacobs took the chair and introduced to the con- 
vention Mr. Charles Waters, the president of the International 
Bible Reading Association. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE READING ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


CHARLES WATERS, ENGLAND. 


Mr. President and Friends:—In addressing an audience of 
Blble teachers it would seem to be altogether unnecessary to ar- 
gue on the necessity of Bible reading, and yet my experience in 
another land has taught me that it is often quite needful to press 
home the duty of more frequent study of the Book which is 
taught, and which to be really taught must be known, and known 
not merely asa piece of literature, but as a companion and coun- 
sellor,—practically known. Possibly none of us-will be any the 
worse for an occasional reminder of how much of help and com- 
fort we miss when we allow any of the multitudinous hindrances 
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with which we meet to interfere with our constant coming to 
the source from whence we gather nourishment and stimulus 
for spiritual life, as well as light and knowledge for our own use 
as teachers. In these days of restlessness and clamor for noy- 
elty, there is great danger of the old Book being crowded out 
by an excess of human literature, the claims of social en- 
gagements, or in some cases even by the superabundance of 
effort.required by the church from those who have the will to 
work, and who are not always those having the most leisure. 
I for one can testify from my own experience that it is a ben- 
efit to have a constant reminder of my duty and privilege in 
this respect. But if teachers need a stimulus to Bible 
reading much more is it the case with the scholars, and if by 
any means we can secure an open Bible in the home of every 
scholar day by day we shall certainly accomplish a good, the 
full result of which only eternity will reveal. 

It isnot my duty here to-day to propound schemes for crit- 
ical and exhaustive study of the Bible, and I wish to say here 
that the plan of the I. B. R. A. is not intended to take 
the place of that fuller study which may be, or rather should 
be undertaken by teachers at suitable opportunities. But 
many of our teachers are men and women of little leisure, and 
need some plan which in the hurry of daily life will enable 
~ them to obtain help and comfort while busy in the struggle 
for daily bread. 

With our scholars, too, we could hardly hope to succeed in 
getting them to undertake very laborious study, but a few 
verses each day will probably be read and if we lead that 
reading in the line of the Sunday-school lesson, we shall se- 
eure not only regular and thoughtful reading, but a very effi- 
cient preparation for the lesson of the coming Sunday. 

Trather think that the idea of daily Bible readings on the 
lesson originated in the United States, and the principle of the 
I. B. R. A. is not therefore an importation, but only a fuller 
organization of that which already exists. 

From the date of the adoption in England of the interna- 
tional lessons as part of our scheme of lessons (commenced now 
nearly fifty years since) we had been in the habit of publish- 
ing in our various periodicals a list of daily readings bearing 
on the lesson. But it was found that very few indeed of 
teachers or scholars made use of them, and it- was therefore 
considered desirable to organize the readers into an association 
and by the obligation of membership to secure regularity and . 
constancy in the use of the readings. 

lam confident that the facts are very much the same in 
the United States. Weare gratified to know that the daily 
portions of the I. B. R. A. have been accepted for use in the 
Sunday-school publications of the Baptist, Methodist Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian, Cumberland Presbyterian‘and African Zion 
M. E. denominations. But the testimony of workers here is in 
accord with ours in the old country, that wherever it has been 
adopted the organization of the I. B. R. A. has secured a 
largely increased practical use of the readings provided. 

Tam here therefore, to-day, to urge very strongly the adop- 
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tion of the I. B. R. A. organization, and I do this without any 


bashfulness, because | am confident that the benefit will be 
yours. 

Some may object on the ground that such a fixed plan is 
likely to become merely formal. This may be in some cases, 
but I would not discourage even formal reading when it is a 
choice of that or none, and | know that many such readers 
have been led by their reading to dove the Word and to accept 
its message of salvation. 

I take the liberty here of quoting the words of Dr. James 

.A. Worden, which is perhaps all the more valuable in that it 
was not written in connection with the I. B. R. A.: 

“T know of nothing better for the home than the interna- 
tional uniform series of Bible lessons. The Bible study at 
home following the international series would prepare the 
members of the home for their Sabbath-school work worthy 
of the name until there is such home study of the interna- 
tional lessons that the Sabbath-school exercise shall become a 
recitation by the scholar of what he has learned at home. 
Thus the Sabbath-school, instead of being an excuse for par- 
ents to neglect Bible teaching at home, will become a stimu- 
lus and help to enable them diligently to teach these things to 
their children.’’ 

Now it is time that I should indicate the details of the 
plan of the I. B R. A., by which the principle is carried into 
operation. at 

Each Sunday-school or church is asked to form a branch 
and to appoint one of the teachers or other suitable person— 
frequently a lady—as branch secretary, whose duty will be to 
enroll members, keep a register and distribute the cards and 
other papers. 

Members are such persons, young or old, as agree to read 
daily the appointed portions of Scripture. The reading for 
Monday consists of the international lesson for the following 
Sunday, and the portions for the following days are selected 
from other parts of the Bible, and are in some way illustrative 
of the lesson, so that every member is daily preparing for the 
next Sunday’s class teaching. 

Each member is supplied with a card bearing the name of 
the branch and of the member, and is signed by the branch 
secretary as a.certificate of membership. This card also con- 
tains a list of the readings for the year. Every month a little 
leaflet is supplied containing brief hints on each days’ read- 
ing, and, quarterly, another leaflet, illustrated and containing 
a letter intended to enforce the value of the Bible and the 
duty of faithfulness to membership obligations. In. the 
belief that that is most valued which is obtained at 
some cost each member is asked to subscribe three cents 
per year, and the cards and other papers are mailed free to 
the branch secretary. I think you will agree that the ma- 
chinery is very simple, and the expense not by any means 
prohibitive. 

To assist in introducing the matter, circulars are prepared 
for distribution which are sent free to applicants. 
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The organization was commenced with the year 1882, and 
I am delighted to say that it now embraces close upon 450,000 
members and is increasing at the rate of 50,000 each year. 
These figures apply to those using the cards in the English 
language, but in addition to these the list has been translated 
and printed in the Welsh, French, German, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Lettish, Spanish, Kaflir, Kanarese, Samoan and Raro- 
tongan languages, and the Portuguese is being prepared for 
1894. 

The title International has been adopted. because of its as- 
sociation with the international lesson, but the I. B. R. A 
may fairly claim to stand on its own ground as an interna- 
tional association, seeing that it is represented in forty differ- 
ent countries and in twelve different languages. 

The I. B. R. A. is appreciated and recommended by many 
of the best known Sunday-school workers of this and other 
lands and representing some thirty different denominations. 
It is thus an evangelical alliance, a Bible society and a home 

‘ mission, carried on without being a burden to any one, and, 
blessed be God, with proofs of Divine approval, shown in 
many cases by conversion following the practice of the daily 
Bible reading. 

I must not forget to mention that the I. B. R. A. is also a 
foreign mission, for its members are supporting Dr. J. L. Phil- 
lips as Sunday-school missionary in India, and thus enabling 
him to do a great work on behalf of the Sunday-schools of all 
the Christian missions in that country. 

Am | presumptuous in expecting that many of you here 
to-day will be interested in this movement, and that next year 
will show a much increased membership on this continent? 

a We are fortunate in having the co-operation of two excellent 
and earnest secretaries in the United States—Miss H. B. Chad- 
dock, 409 Hague street, West Hoboken, N. J., and Mrs. W. 
Shaw, of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 646 Wash- 
ington street,:Boston, and | am hoping to arrange for others 
to serve for the Western and Southern states. In Canada, Mr. 
J. McNab, 125 Huntley street, Toronto; Mr. S. J. Parsons, 
Woodstock, N. B.; Mr. J. S. Smith, 24 Bland street, Halifax, 
N.5$., and Mr. Conburgh, of Stonewall, Manitoba, will all be 
glad to give information and supply cards. 

In conclusion I ask your serious and practical attention to 
this work as one which is calculated to hasten the day when 
-the Word of God shall be in the hands and hearts of every man 
and woman and all shall know the Lord from. the least to the 
greatest. 


William Reynolds. of Illinois, stated that on Saturday 
pledges aggregating $5,000 were made toward the Sunday- 
school building, and that $6,000 more are needed. 

An invitation was presented to the conference by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union to enjoy an excursion 
to-morrow on the river, the steamer Pargoud having been en- 
gaged for the day. 

The session closed with the doxology. 
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SEVENTH DAY—AFTERNOON,. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1893. 


The session was opened with singing the appropriate selec- 
tion ‘‘Happy Day,’’ Dr. Warren Randolph following in ear- 
nest prayer: ‘ 

Upon the- platform were seated. many representative pri- 
mary teachers, the primary department being the special 
order of the afternoon. The ladies who took part were cor- 
dially greeted by the large gathering convened in honor of 
this exceedingly important branch of Sunday-school effort. ~ 


PRIMARY CLASS METHODS. : 
MISS ANNIE S. HARLOW, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Whether the primary class meets in a room by itself, with 
all modern conveniences, or in the seats or hard-to-be-got- 
at-pews of a-church, or in the still more awkward desks of a 
country school-house, still the needs and the nature and possi- 
bilities of the class are the same. We cannot measure these 
possibilities. When we can grasp eternity in our hands, then 
we Can measure teaching and its results, and not until then. 
This being true, the very best of equipments are none too 
good for the work of teaching. 

It is not my especial province, this afternoon, to plead for 
the separate room, with the floor carpeted, with the walls 
hung with pictures, with the graded chairs, with the musical 
instrument, the cabinet, the almost indispensable blackboard, 
the useful stand map and the very helpful picture rolls. The 
school that can have these things, and does not, is culpably 
neglectful of the opportunities God has given for better sery- 
ice. Neither am I here to-day to plead for a different course 
of lessons for the primary class. 1am here to heartily recom- 
mend the present uniform international lessons; but if -I 
might, 1 would like to make one suggestion, and that is, as 
the memorizing of the golden texts is confined almost entirely 
to the primary class, that those verses be selected with spe- 
cial reference to its needs. Weare not calling for simpler 
lessons, but we are calling for simpler methods of teaching. 
We are not calling for simpler truths—there is something in 


a child’s nature that lays hold on the deep things of God— —~ 


but we are pleading for verses which express the same truth 
in simpler language that the child can memorize and carry 
with him. We are not pleading for better equipments much 
as they are needed, but we are pleading for better teach- 
ing. We are not pleading that all our words be made sim- 
ple, but we are pleading for teachers who are willing, at a 
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Sacrifice, to do the work necessary for the weekly preparation 
of the lesson. We cannot go to the lesson helps and in one- 
half hour bring out, ready made, a lesson that shall fit our 
class. We cannot do as people do who go to the stores and 
pick out a ready-made garment which will fit. We must 
take the lesson, and refit it to meet the need of our scholars. 
We need teachers who are willing to work; we need teachers 
who, knowing that we never can be Mrs. Crafts or Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, are willingyto be just simply our own plain selves. We 
need teachers who are willing to use just such material as 
they have, and make the most of it in just exactly. the places 
where they are. If we can have better things, let us get 
them! but if we cannot, then remember that God can help 
us use just exactly such kind of materials as we have. 

Now we, as teachers, need the positive conviction that the 
Bible is the Word of God, and that we are to teach itas a 
whole. We need the conviction, that shall manifest itself in 
all our teaching, that we believe that the children may be- 
come Christians now, that the natural time to become Chris- 
tians isin childhood. We need the positive conviction that 
the Holy Ghost does move mightily in the hearts of little peo- 
ple; and then we need one more solid conviction that the 
Word of God, when it is implanted in the heart, will not re- 
turn void to him who gave it. In other words, we want 
teachers who are convinced of the necessity of memorizing 
portions of God’s Word, leaving the word itself to grow in the 
hearts of the children. I have not come to plead for better 
equipments; I have not come to plead for better lessons. | 
have come to plead for just simply making the best of all we 
haye, and of being willing to be just simply owrselves, and to 
use just the simple things which we may use. Perhaps you 
and I cannot have a blackboard, but you and I can have in 
any Class of children the common school slate and the crayon: 
or we may have simply a pad of paper and use our pencils. 
We can have ali that is absolutely necessary; justremember that! 
I wish we would realize how great the results may be from the 
little simple things. 

Now, bearing these thoughts in mind, I would like to give 
you just two simple facts: The first is that the child learns 
twenty times as much through his eye, or through the faculty 
of sight, as he does through all the other senses combined; in 
other words, he learns eighty times as much through the sense 
‘of sight as he does through any other one sense. The natural 
conclusion, therefore, is that we as teachers, should appeal to 
the eye; Christ did it himself. And the second is that some- 
where we must start on a common level with our class, and 
then we may lead on and on until—God only knows how far. 
I believe, if we have these first two truths fixed firmly in our 
minds, all the rest will come naturally. 

Well now, we may say we cannot draw. With all my heart 
I wish I could do as Miss Vella does, take both hands and draw 
this way (indicating) but I can’t. I wish I could make pretty 
pictures, but I can’t; and I have learned that they are not ne- 
cessary. I would like to give you even at the danger of telling 
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something which I have told you before, my idea of a simple — 


blackboard lesson, and when I finish I know there is not a man, 
woman or child in this room, but would say, ‘‘I can do as 
well,’’? and perhaps, ‘‘better than that!’’ The suggestion came 
from Mrs. Alden, and the lesson came for the Sunday when 
we had the Golden Text, ‘‘If any man will come after me let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” 
Now, that seemingly, was a hard text for boys and girls to 
learn, but not in reality. This is the method that Pansy sug- 
gested, and it is my idea of a blackboard lesson. (Turning to 
the large blackboard on the platform.) Here is Laurel (making 
line No. 1), No need saying to the class, ‘‘Look!’’ You are 
all looking! \.[Laughter.] Laurel’s mother was kept awake all 
night in caring for the baby, and in the morning when she 
was trying to get breakfast, the baby fretted and she said to 
Laurel, ‘‘l want you to take care of the baby while I get the 
breakfast,’’? and Laurel thought, ‘‘If Jesus were here He would!” 
That shall stand for His disposition, He would do it (making 
line No. 2). But Laurel satd ‘“‘T don’t want to’? (making line 
No?38), and as if the school had been trained, the answer rang 
out ‘‘That makes a cross!’ That is it, that makes a cross! 
Laurel thought to himself, ‘I will just give up my way!” 
(erases line No. 8)—he might have said ‘‘l will deny myself” 
—‘‘and I will walk in Jesus’ way”’ (striking a line,parallel with 
and upon line No. 2); and then again, as if the school had 
been trained, they. sang out ‘‘Then there is no cross!” That 
is just it! When you have taken up the cross, when you do not 
say ‘I don’t want to,’’ then it is easy walking in God’s way. I 
leave it to you. Is it very hard for you to say, ‘‘We will walk 
in Jesus’ way?’ Then simply take up the cross, give up your 
way and walk His way. 


7 2 3 7 2 


Diagram showing cross Diagram without cross. 


There is the lesson, ‘‘If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” 

On the next Sunday morning as I stood on the large plat- 
form, alittle bit of a boy, four years old, clutched my dress 
and said, ‘‘I have been this way all the week’ (indicating 
with the two fore fingers two parallel lines). The next Sun- 
day morning he came again. He tripped across the platform 
but he did not take hold of my dress, and I said ‘‘Chester, how 
have you been this week’?’’ ‘‘My mother says that I have 
been so (making a cross with the two fore-fingers) most of the 
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time.’’ This is my idea of simple blackboard work. Couldn't 
you do this and better? 

Now, I believe in illustrations; therefore 1am going to pro- 
ceed now to illustrate the manner I have used of late in teach- 
ing the lesson. We want to memorize a portion of God’s word, 
and what better portion is there to memorize than the golden 
text? Therefore I always begin with the Golden Text. Re- 
member we are to start somewhere on common ground and 
then lead on to other truths. As I watched that great proces- 
sion last Saturday I said to myself: ‘‘Oh, won’t the children 
be tired when they come to Sunday-school on Sunday, and 
won't they all be full of the fact that they were the children 
of Israel, and that they were marching to the promised land?”’ 
IT said; ‘‘If l were.a teacher what would I do? First, we must 
start somewhere where the children are. I would not say: ‘Here, 
pay attention!’’’ (rapping upon a table) because they might 
look, and think the other way. I would say: ‘‘ How many of 
you were in the procession yesterday? Did you belong in the 
tribe of Asher, Dan or Judah? Were you marching to the 
promised land? Did you think when you were out there 
marching how that great company of Israelites must have 
looked when they were marching? You had the band to lead 
you, but whom did they have?’’ Simply one thought, namely, 
to connect the present where the child is, and leading on, if 
possible, teach him the New Testament by the Old. Now, the 
next part: ‘‘Who led the Israelites???’ Why, of course, the 
class ought to be full of the answer: ‘‘ Moses did.’’ ‘* But how 
did Moses know the way’’’ ‘‘What went before him in the 
day time hiding them from the hot sun’’’ ‘‘ Why, the pillar 
of Gloud.”’  ‘*What showed them night after night so they 
could see the way in the night?’’ ‘‘The pillar of fire.” 


(Miss Harlow then proceeded to illustrate by means of the black- 
board, using different colored crayons, the position the Israelites were 
in at the Red Sea, and then their passage through the sea and the de- 
struction of their enemies, enforcing the truth of the Golden Text: “God 
is arefuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.’’ She further 
illustrated her idea of how the truth of this Golden Text should be con- 
veyed to the children, calling to her aid numerous articles, such as 
spools of thread, different sized paper boats, little sacks, and other 
things, and made a vivid picture of Paul’s journey and shipwreck. The 
official stenographer. unfortunately did not have with him a kodak so 
that these pleasing, apt and beautiful illustrations of Miss Harlow could 
be presented clearly to the reader.) 


I remember when J had the lesson of Paul’s shipwreck 
seven years ago a mother came to me and said: ‘‘I have been 
brought to the Saviour in a paper boat.’’ It sounded like 
strange language, and I said: ‘‘Tell me about it.”’. She said: 
“My boys came home and were making boats and were mak- 
ing bags, and my husband said: ‘Can it be that our two boys 
are going into the Kingdom, and you and I be left dut?’ Then 
I thought I would go to the Sunday-school and see what the 


boats were for?”’ 


Well, this is only one of the lines thrown out to catch the 
fish. So, IT want to close by saying, don’t be_afrid to use the 
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simple things; use them and you will be helped in your teach- 
ing, your children will carry the lesson home and it will grow 
and multiply as God’s truth is sure to do. 


Miss Green, daughter of Vice-President Green, sang a se- 
lectiou, delighting the convention. 


APPLICATION OF KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES TO 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 


MRS. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Mr. President and Christian Friends:—‘‘We must launch the 
child from its birth into the free and all-sided use of its 
powers,’’ says Froebel, the greatest, the truest of all teachers _ 
of little children. It might be said of him, as it is of Soc- 
rates, that ‘She made each lesson a voyage of discovery.”’ This 
principle is the foundation upon which he built the super- 
structure called the kindergarten, the corner stone of which 
is LOVE, love to God and man. Kindergarten education begins 
in the home while the child is still in the mother’s arms or in 
the cradle. This isa seal which indicates its genuineness, 
since the mother should be the child’s first teacher. 

It would not be possible on an occasion like this, to enter 
into all the details of the kindergarten system. It can only 
be said in general that it opens up vistas in nature where 
flowers and birds lead the way; it reaches into the wonder- 
land of color; it makes the echoes where music holds sway: it 
opens the door into the enchanting world of form, where 
little fingers themselves fashion shapes that vie in beauty with 
the snow flakes. It leads into a land flowing with the milk 
and honey of human kindness. It places the weak hand of 
the child in the strong hand of the Father. What wonder 
that those who are teaching little children in the Sunday- 
school should say, ‘‘We must adopt it.” Let us not draw a 
hasty conclusion in this matter. We may adapt it, but we 
must not adopt it. The time required for carrying on a kin-— 
dergarten would forbid this, for there must be daily exercises, 
not weekly, and at least three hours each day. The furnishings 
required would be impracticable for the large number of chil- 
dren to be found in our primary classes. The character of 
many of .the exercises, such as sewing, weaving, molding, 
games, etc., are not suited to the Sabbath day. All we can 
do is to take some of its features, particularly that principle 
of bringing children into the free and all-sided use of their 
powers, but we must not therefore call it the kindergarten. It 
can no more be called so than a spoke, which is only a part of 
a wheel, can be called a wheel. 

There is really only one way in which a Sunday-school can 
have a genuine kindergarten, and that is to have one organ- 
ized which meets every day in the week, where the youngest 
children shall be given the usual course, with considerable 
religious teaching added in the way of Bible lessons; the oc- 
cupation for the Sabbath day being entirely of a religious 
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character. It would certainly be a wise movement for 
churches to establish these kindergartens and secure for them 
thoroughly trained teachers. 

There is a tendency now to organize in Sunday-schools a 
class below the so-called ‘‘primary,’’ and to call it the ‘‘kin- 
dergarten.’’ Iam not at all convinced that this is a wise 
division, because I know that the youngest children learn 
much from those who are just a little older than themselves. 
My own preference is for having children from three to eight 
years of age together in the same department and subdivided 
into smaller classes according to ages. A part of the exer- 
cises should be general, such as prayer, song, and possibly 
even the teaching of the lesson. Afterward the assistant 
teachers in charge of the several little groups can use blocks 
and other kindergarten material (a low table, necessarily not 
large, being provided for each group) in order to make a still 
more vivid impression upon the minds of the children. If a 
primary class‘is to be taught by one teacher, I would be in 
favor of the smallest children, those under six years of age, 
being placed in a department by themselves, and would sug- 
gest as a name for it ‘‘the nursery’’ instead of the kindergar- 
ten. The nursery is where the younger children in the home 
are kept, not necessarily those in arms, and so it would seem 
that the use of the name fora similar place in the Sunday- 
school would not be inappropriate. In this Sunday-school 
nursery there might be low, broad tables as in the kindergar- 
ten, and materials with which to keep little fingers busy dur- 
ing the lesson. Some kindergarten occupations might be in- 
troduced into the nursery of the Sunday-school as they are in 
the nursery of the home, but this would not constitute a kin- 
dergarten in either place. Let us call things by their right 
names, lest we bring about a confusion of ideas which will 
result in plans that are really unwise. 

While we cannot adopt the kindergarten system as a whole 
in the Sunday-school, we will take certain principles and 
parts, and bind them about the children assweet influences to 
lead them Godward. 2 

Froebel has said: ‘‘If the child had come into the world 
with only a perfectly pure and good disposition, the early edu- 
cational influence would not have been necessary, that human 
powers and dispositions would have developed themselves.”’ 
So both the Sunday-school and the kindergarten start on the same 
basis; REGENERATION. Froebel also says that ‘‘ the Christian 
religion has power to transform the children of vicious par- 
ents, and that if it were not so, the Christian idea would have 
no significance.” 

The world and the Word are full of the same God; we must 
not lose sight of this fact in the religious training of little 
children. Froebel would make nature the starting point by 
haying them so instructed in the observation of growing plants 
and in the uses of animals that they will be led to apprehend 


God as the Creator. This IFroebel calls the first revelation. 


The ‘‘second revelation,’’ as he is pleased to call it, is the God- 
man, the Christian reyelation through Jesus. We will take 
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no exception to this order if the teaching is not confined to 
the first revelation beyond the point where the child can grasp 
the second, the revelation through Jesus Christ. It is safe to 
say that when little children are old enough to become pupils 
in our Sunday-school classes, they will be able to comprehend 


the truth as it is in Jesus, and that they can be taught to love 


Him as their Saviour and because He first loved them. The 
nature period has passed while they were still at home. But 
from this we are not to infer that illustrations from nature 
should cease. On the contrary, if the teacher will ask when 
entering into the preparation of each lesson: ‘‘ What is it like 
in nature?’’ ‘‘ What is it like in daily life?’’ much valuable 
material for illustrating the lessons will become available for 
teaching all grades of pupils. In the main, however, the chil- 
dren in our Sunday-schools must be taught from God’s Word. 
It is greatly to be regretted that some kindergarten teachers, 
but not all, urge the use of nature lessons in the primary de- 
partments of our Sunday-schools to the exclusion of our grand 
system of International Bible lessons. TFroebel himself be- 
lieved in Bible lessons for children, and he wisely suggested 
that the text of Holy Writ often needs an explanation couched 
in child-like form. We may feel sure that he would have en- 
dorsed our International system of Bible lessons as a most felic- 
itous realization of his desire for the ‘unifying of all the cir- 
cles of life.’’ It is evident that he did not believe in ‘‘nature 
lessons’ as the only means by which to lead a child to know 
his Heavenly Father, or he would not give such testimony as 
he does to the power over his whole life of a Scripture text 
recited in his hearing on the first day, when, as a little child, 
he began his school life. 

The kindergarten system has been called ‘‘The science of 
motherhood.’’ In the lives of great and good men in this 
world Bibles and mothers associated together have had a 
potent influence. This holy alliance should be perpetuated 
by the institutions which make for righteousness in the lives 
of the young, particularly in the kindergarten, which is an 
extension of the family idea. Certainly in the Sunday-school, 
which is a part of the church, and therefore a part of the 
great family on earth and in heaven, the children must be 
taught what their Father has written to them. We will find 
much in the kindergarten system to suggest attractive ways 
of opening up the Bible to little children. We can use the 
blocks for building sheepfolds, vineyards, etc., not that there 
is any inherent magic in kindergarten blocks more than in 


others, but because they are of convenient shape. The paper 


folding may be used in making little Bibles, in which to write 
Scripture texts, or to make little tents when the lesson is about 
soldiers*and battles, or to make boats when fishing is talked 
about. Paper cutting may be used by giving the children some 
design to reproduce, as a white dove when a lesson about the 
Holy Spirit is given. Peas work has been introduced by hay- 
ing the children make such simple texts as ‘‘God is love,”’ 
which the teacher has printed with chalk on the broad 
table for each child, letter by letter. The pricking and per- 
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forating occupations may be introduced by giving the chil- 
dren some home work to do in the line of symbols and golden 
texts to make, in order that the impression made by the les- 
son may be continued and deepened. The imitative instinct 
should be exercised while teaching the lesson, for one of the 
principles of the kindergarten, is, in the words of Froebel: 


‘“‘When things you show and name 
Teach it to imitate the same, 
The child will learn with glee.”’ 


For instance, if the lesson is about fishing, let the children 
imagine that their little fingers are fishes, and let them imi- 
tate the swimming of the fishes by appropriate motions of the 
fingers. Let them make fish-nets by crossing their fingers, 
and little boats by placing their hands beside each other 
slightly curved, etc. If the lesson is about the sparrows that 
make their nests upon God’s altars, let them with their up- 
lifted hands represent the flying of birds, and, with curved 
hands, the cosy nests. If the lesson is about Paul, Aquilla 
and Priscilla, together plying their trade as tent-makers, 
while Paul talked to them about Jesus, let the children pre- 
tend that they are sewing. Suit the action to the word as 
often as may be, and the lesson will be more enjoyed, better 
understood and longer remembered by the little people than 
if taught without ‘these imitations. The very same may be 
said about the songsof the primary class. Almost invariably 
the songs of the kindergarten have action in them, represent- 
ing birds, animals, fishes, various occupations of men as 
farming, coopering, shoemaking, and also representing things 
in motion as ships, windmills, etc. 

The principle of song with action cr motion songs, as they 
are sometimes called, when applied to Sunday-school work, is 
well represented in the following: 


/‘Do.you know how many stars 

There are shining in the sky? 

Do you know how many clouds 
Every day go floating by? 

God the Lord their number knoweth, 
For each one His care He showeth 
Of the bright and boundless host, 
Of the bright and boundless host. 


Do you know how many birdies 

In the sunshine sing all day? 

Do you know how many fishes 

In the silver waters play? : 
God the Lord, who dwells in mae 
Name and life to each has given, 

In His love they live and move, 

In His love they live and move, 
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Do you know how many children 

Go to little beds at night, 

And without a care or sorrow 

Wake up with the morning light? 
God in heaven each name can tell 
Knows them too, and loves them well, 
He’s their best and dearest friend, 
He’s their best and dearest friend. 


(This song to be accompanied by motions representing the 
shining stars, the floating clouds, the flying birds, the swim- 
ming fish, and the children with pillowed heads.) 


The work of the kindergarten is constructive, and along 
the line of original designs or ‘‘inventions,’’ as they are called. 
Some very pretty and ingenious work is thus done by the 
children, who are developed far more than if they were copy- 
ists. We have not opportunity for just this kind of work in 
the Sunday-school class, but we can apply the principle by 
laying plans to have some original thinking done. We can 
make our lessons constructive. An ¢dea may be constructed 
as well as hand work, and this is the true inductive teaching. 
“Inductive” is a term that should be applied to the way in 
which a lesson is taught, rather to the series of lessons 
themselves—it applies to method and not to matter. Teach- 
ers who launch children into the free and all-sided use of 
their powers will teach inductively and not by rote. Froebel 
objected to incomprehensible word teaching as producing ‘a 
dry and insipid frame of mind in children.’’ It is surely op- 
posed to their buoyant, active, inquiring characteristics. There 
will be a- far different-result from a process by which children 
are compelled to learn rather than by one which attracts them 
tolearn. Let us, then, direct the activities of children, and 
lead them to think, in the acquirement of truth. To do this 


the lesson should be given in the form of a conversation. — ~ 


Sometimes a story told, when the children are questioned 
about it afterward, is a good method. This is frequently done 
in the kindergarten, as children represent with blocks and 
other materials some parts of the story. 

It is said of Froebel that ‘‘he sought types and symbols in 
the concrete world to awaken the unconscious mind of child- 
hood.’? This is what Sunday-school teachers should do to 
awaken and direct the spiritual sense, The kindergarten rec- 
ognizes that ‘‘God-trust’’ is easy to a child. We have God’s — 
own word for it that there is ‘‘a light which lightens every - 
man that cometh into the world.”’ 

Undoubtedly the development of children is greatly in- 
fluenced by their surroundings. This is why the room where 
the kindergarten is held is made such anattractive place with 
pictures, plants, collections of interesting things from nature 
and various. kinds of work for the children, as paper folding, 
cutting and weaving. It is indeed a ‘‘Paradise of childhood.’’ 
Why not make the primary class room just as attractive in its 
way as the kindergarten? If we use the large colored Bible 
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pictures from week to week, let them be put up at the end of 
the quarter in a decorative manner, as a frieze, perhaps, with 
a border of evergreen. If the small Bible pictures are used, 
let the children’ be asked to frame their sets in different ways, 
and loan them for decoration. Secure the loan of Oriental 
curios or any objects that will illustrate the Bible lessons, and 
fasten them up in sight. Have potted plants in the room, as 
they will serve to illustrate many a lesson. Seat the children 
as it is done in the kindergarten, in small red chairs. If the 
room is large and the class is small in number, they may even 
be seated around tables, as in the kindergarten. Such sur- 
roundings will certainly help to give the children true ideas 
of the joy of religion, and will prove a sure antidote to sour 
godliness. 

And yet another principle which the Sunday-school can 
wisely adopt from the kindergarten is that of having trained 
teachers. The kindergarten movement has perhaps suffered 
more from pretenders than from any other source, those who, 
without any training whatever, have used thé word ‘‘kinder- 
garten’’ as a divining rod to work among colored balls, papers, 
blocks, etc., without the slightest conception of educational 
processes, or any knowledge whatever of the order in which 
the materials should be presented. Genuine kindergarten 
work necessitates that thorough training of at Jeast one year, 
and even two years shall be had under a competent leader. 
We do not hesitate to say that it would be well for every pri- 
mary teacher to have a kindergarten training in order to bet- 
ter comprehend child nature. If full training cannot be un- 
dertaken it may be possible for primary teachers to attend 
mothers’ classes if living in towns or cities where kindergarten 
work is sustained. At least primary Sunday-school teachers 
should read on the subject such a book as ‘‘Reminiscences of 
the Life of Froebel,’’ by the Baroness Marenholtz von Bulow, 
in order to get the spirit of the kindergarten. They should 
also be subscribers to some current kindergarten literature. 
It may seem, rather incongruous to say that a course in kinder- 
garten training is not as necessary for the teacher in the Sun- 
day-school as it is for the teacher in the day kindergarten. It 
is because the Sunday-chool class is not to be conducted as a 
kindergarten. It cannot be, as was plainly shown in the be- 
ginning of this paper.. Undoubtedly the more one knows about 
it the more wisely it will be adapted. And yet one does not 
need to be able to manipulate the whole system in order to get 
helpful suggestions from it any more than one must under- 
stand botany and ornithology before using the lilies and the 
sparrows as illustrations of God’s loving care. 

Last of all we should apply to our Sunday-school work that 
principle which Froebel stated when he said:,‘‘We wish to 
create for children a practical school in which they shall 
learn to act according to the descriptions of pure Christianity, 
that is, according to the commands of God, before they learn 
these prescriptions as dogmas.’’ May we indeed instil into 
the hearts of little children this desire: 
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‘*Saviour and Master, these sayings of thine, 
Help me to make them doings of mine.’’ 


Miss Green, in response to a request of the President, sang 
the beautiful and familiar Sunday-school hymn, ‘‘For You I 
am Praying.”’ 

President Jacobs then introduced to the convention Mrs. J. 
W. Ford. 


THE HOME AND THE PRIMARY CLASS. 
MRS. J. W. FORD, MISSOURI. 


WHat THE PRIMARY CLASS WILL DO FOR THE HOME, AND 
WHAT THE HOME SHOULD DO FOR THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


Mr. President, Friends and Representatives of the Convention: 
If we could bring together the home and the primary class 
under the watchcare and. guidance of the church, we would 
bring together the three most powerful forces for the winning of 
the world to Jesus. If the home were what its divine Architect 
intended if would take the first place in this grand triumyi- 
rate; but because of the failure of parents to understand the 
sacredness of their relation to the child, the class is often com- 
pelled to do the werk which God in the Divine nature of 
things intended the home to accomplish. We do not think it 
impossible to bring the home and the primary class into sym- 
pathy, so that the Christian home will strengthen and supple- 
ment the work of the class, and the class du in the irreligious 
home a work which no other agency on earth can accomplish. 

Of course the mother is the child’s first teacher; no other 
influence can be so potent as hers, but next in importance to 
the work of the mother and father is the work of the primary 
teacher. We do not need reformers in the world half so much 
as we need mothers and teachers who understand childhood, 
who will supply it with pure, simple, palatable, natural, easily 
digestible food suited to its needs, mothers and teachers who will 
unite in a sympathetic, systematic, mutual effort of work 
through week day and Sunday. Would it not be a grand thing if 
some philanthropist with consecration, wisdom and wealth, 
some one who has the highest good of the race upon his heart, 
would found under the watch-care of the Christian church a 
training school for mothers, where they might be fitted for 
their great commission? The work of such a philanthropist 
would be second to no other work on earth. It is a greater 
and grander thing to teach and train teachers than to teach — 
the child. Others have pleaded and will plead for a greater 
degree of preparation and efficiency on the part of the teacher, 


but the first and greatest need lies before this. Itis the need ~ 


of the mother to know the sacredness and obligation of moth- 
erhood. 

We demand skill even of the women who make our dresses 
and the men who build our homes; often years of preparation 
is exacted from them. but the mother may rush into her great 
work as unthinkingly as She would pluck a bouquet of flowers 
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or buy & new bonnet. If we will train mothers as well as 
teachers, and bring them into mutual co-operation, we will 
soonest save the world. Where would the race be if God did 
not specially care for mothers? The great effort of the home 
seems to be to keep the girl from a knowledge of the import- 
ance and possibilities and dangers and duties of motherhood; 
but God himself speaks to the reverent, trustful mother-heart 
in a sweet, mysterious language which no other hath ever 
heard. He gives her a sacred fellowship with himself, into 
which no other can ever enter, and to her keeping He commits 
the key-of home. 

Motherhood! Can you fathom its deep meaning, or ascend 
even in your thought to all its grand possibilities? If there 
be a word which brings the infinite God within the scope of 
human comprehension, if there be one which lifts the human 
heart up into communion with the infinite love of God, if 
there be a bond between the creature and the Creator, it is 
that of motherhood. Think of Hannah dedicating her un- 
born child to God; think of Mary, our ideal woman, who kept 
all these things and pondered them in her heart. Think of 
the multitude of good men and women whom Christian moth- 
ers have moulded into a power for good in the world, and real- 
ize as never before what the mother may do for her child and 
through him for the great good of humanity. 

‘“Home is where mother is,’’ said a dear little boy as he 
looked with loving trust into his mother’s face, and ‘‘God 
could not be everywhere so He made mothers’’ was the beau- 
tiful conception of another child. ‘‘ Paradise is at the feet of 
mothers’ sail Mohammed. Shall not we who are Christian 
leaders and teachers help those who are mothers or who 
are to become mothers to understand something of these 
great soul-thrilling truths? When we have done this we shall 
not find such a great army of untaught, unthinking, irrespon- 
sible mothers, delegating to the primary teacher alone the re- 
ligious culture of the child. ‘‘ Know thyself,’’ should be 
written in glowing letters over every home. Know the beauty 
and blessedness, the sweetness and sacredness, the glory and 
grandeur of home and parenthood with all their heavenly pos- 
sibilities. But without reaching out, vainly it may be, toward 
an ideal, we will take a practical look into home and class and 
see what they are already doing for each other. I do not know 
any better way than to give you some illustrations which have 
come only in part within my own experience. 

The primary class will do its greatest and most Christ-like 
work in the home of care and poverty. Go with me in thought 
to a room in a crowded tenement where a tired mother is try- 
ing to quiet a fretful baby; other children with pinched faces, 
suffering from heat even more than hunger, make often a piti- 
ful plea for their share of her time and attention. You have 
all seen similar suffering, crowded families breathing the air of 
some wretched place, disease and death all about them, with 
only a pauper’s grave before them; no friend or home here, no 
knowledge of a home or Friend or heaven hereafter. Can any- 
thing on earth be more sad and pitiful? 
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One day two women who had entered upon that blessed 
work of house to house visitation come upon this little family 
in the dark, disease-threatened room. They say cheery 
words to the worn mother, with smiles and a caressing touch 
they win answering smiles from the half starved children. It 
is only a hurried call, but name and address are taken and re- 
lief is sent. After a little the call is repeated. That wonder- 
ful fresh air fund furnishes a life-giving breath of heaven to 
the suffering little ones. The mother is furnished employ- 
ment; a home in a healthier locality is found for them. Three 
of the children are won for the primary class of one of the 
visitors, better times come for these waifs of humanity,-the 
glow of health and happiness begins to supplant the look of 
pallor and disease. 

It was a call made in the interests of a mission Sunday- 
school which first brought the need of this little family before 
the loving, helpful hearts of a Christian church. In giving 
the incident we have mentioned first the lesser good, the mere- 
ly temporal blessing brought so often by the Sunday-school. 
But perhaps Willie goes home some day, with his little reward 
card on which is the text his teacher taught him, ‘‘If ye shall 
ask anything in my name I will doit.’’ It catches the eye of 
the tired mother, wanting so many things for herself and fam- 
ily. ‘‘Ask anything’’ she reads the words aloud and slowly. 
““Yes,’’ breaks in Willie, ‘‘Jesus said those words, and teacher 
says they are true words. If we ask Him He will give us any- 
thing He sees we ought to have.’’ ‘‘Mamma,”’’ cries little 
Bessie, ‘‘tell me where is Jesus.’’ ‘‘I don’t know myself,” 
answered the tired voice, ‘‘Oh mamma, I wish you did know,”’ 
says Jamie, ‘‘I thought of you all last Sunday when teacher 
talked about how he would take away care and sorrow. Here 
is the verse she gave me,’’ and Jamie puts the bright card in 
his mother’s hand. The tears come, and her heart thrills with 
a new and strange longing as she reads, ‘‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Has 
any other invitation thrilled its sweet meaning into so many - 
aching hearts? ‘‘Rest! rest!!’’ it cannot befor her. ‘‘O Jamie,” 
she cries, ‘‘I wish I knew. You have all been better and our 
little home brighter since those blessed women came.’’ 
“Don’t cry, I know what to do,’’ says wise little Jamie who is 
himself, child as he is, at the very door of the kingdom. 
“Teacher said we must all ask our fathers and mothers to 
come to her church to-night. Mary will keep the baby.’’ And 
so they go, the mother led by her little ones. 

Home is a different place after that, the church and Sun- 
day-school seem to be its great center, of which the little room 
isonly a bright annex. There are so many gala days which fol- 
low for that poor family. Children’s day and Christmas, and 
little wisely interspersed festivals, EHaster, and a great, grand 
picnic in the summer. Better than all is the primary class 
day in which Jamie graduates and gets a real diploma. Z 

Teacher, is it the children of the poor or of the rich to 
whom the Sunday-school is the greatest benediction? Which 
attend most regularly, come most promptly, and even give 
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most faithfully and lovingly? Wealth brings so many pleas- 
ures tor eye and ear, that it is more difficult to hold and inter- 
est children who come from homesof luxury, but the children 
of the poor often find all the beauty and brightness of their 
lives centered in the Sabbath-school. Yet God forbid that we 
disparage any feature of the work. If faithfully done it will 
be blessed to the good of every home. 

Nothing will show the teacher more speedy or satisfactory 
results of faithful teaching than the symbols given the chil- 
dren. Perhaps you teach a lesson of God’s special care, his 
defence of a nation or an individual. You give each child a 
cardboard shield tied with bright fibbon and say, ‘‘Darlings, all 
this week watch for the temptations of Satan. Ask Jesus to 
help you, and if he does print it on this little shield, or ask 
mamma to writeitfor you.’”’ All the children do not heed you, 
some of the seed sown in prayer with tears has fallen by the 
wayside, but some fell on fruitful soil, and your heart is glad- 
dened next Sunday as you read those returned symbols: ‘‘Want- 
ed to buy some candy on Sunday, but I didn’t do it.”’ ‘‘Told 
a wrong story and took it back.’’ ‘‘Didn’t get angry when a 
boy hit me.’’ ‘‘Prayed every night, and Jesus kept me.”’ 
You read the childish confessions with a full heart. They 
cannot be spoken of in the class, but you keep the children 
for a quiet, confidential conference. 

With what joy and earnestness you sing, as never before, 
“Yield not to temptation!’’ You have taken the abstract ele- 
ment entirely out of the lesson. How real and practical and 
helpful it has been! 

The primary teacher should always give a. loving, living, 
practieal lesson along the line of daily and hourly need; such 
a lesson as will be carried into the home and lift all the home 
life heavenward. ‘‘Mamma, when you worry, | always think 
of what teacher says, ‘People who trust in Jesus never wor- 
ry,’’’ a rebuke the thoughtful mother is not slow to act upon. 
Child influence! Who can estimate its power? Gentle, quiet, 
loving, subduing, mighty, often no preacher could have pre- 
sented sim/ple gospel truths in such an overpowering way. 
Many parents will listen to eloquent appeals, and harden their 
hearts against the most touching persuasion, yet yield to the 
simple saying of a little child. Well may we exalt the chil- 
dren, for under the divine leadership of that Babe of Bethle- 
hem humanity has ever since been hastening on to the final 
unconditional surrender of this world to Jesus. 

What will the primary class do for the home? Under the 
leadership of a faithful teacher it will bring into the home 
the love of Christ and the beauty and glory of heaven. 
“Wather,’’ said a little duughter, ‘‘won’t you go to Sunday- 
school and join the class for big men?’’ ‘‘I can’t, I don’t 
know how to read,’ said her father. ‘‘Néver mind, the 
teacher will teach you. I know he will,’’ eagerly urged the 
little girl. The father went, he did learn to read, the old am- 
bition to be something other and better, the manly strivings 
within were stirred to new life; he became a Christian, then a 
colporteur, afterward a minister. He established 400 Sunday- 
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schools, where 30,000 children were gathered and taught the 
blessed gospel of our Lord and Saviour. And yet I doubt not 
that the teacher of that little girl often felt her work small 
and unimportant because she was only teaching the little 
ones. Do you not see that the primary class is the best 
training school in the world for the most successful of all 
home missionaries? 

The child-Christian never doubts, never questions; he reach- 
es up through the clear blue sky of early childhood and grasps 
in loving faith that hand pierced for him, and then reaches out 
to the parents, surrounded it may be with clouds of sin and 
doubt and darkness, Do you wonder the cyni«¢ forgets to sneer 
and the misanthrope to scowl in the presence of this picture? 
Do you wonder that childhood, glorified in Christ, has been 
the inspiration of the poet and painter, of the musician and 
orator? Do you wonder that as Jesus set a little child in 
the midst, even so have.we put Him in the midst of poetry and 
painting and art and history, and even so do we know that we 
shall find Him in the very midst of heaven. How tenderly 
then should we tell the child that old, sweet story, tell it in 
every lesson, tell it with eyes, lips, expression. Let our hands 
help to tell it, let all our being combine to make it beautiful 
and irresistible to our class, that they may catch the fire of 
our enthusiasm and carry into the home, as they alone can — 
do, the sweetness and purity and power of the saving love of 
Jesus. I said let our hands help to tell the story, and we do 
not think how eloquent our hands may be when moved by 
Christ-like love. A gesture toward heaven, a touch upon a 
restless head as you offer that éarnest prayer, a little hand 
clasped in yours for a moment, inspiring love and confidence, 
the face of a timid one lifted that you may give it a loving 
smile, hands taken as they file past you, or heads or arms 
touched lovingly that each may be conscious of a personal 
contact with you. 

Ihave read of clay vessels which could be molded only 
with the human hand. Ihave read too of that hand blistered 
and bleeding, hard work was it not for tender human flesh, 
and yet the workman knew no pain, not only because the 
clay was soft and yielding, but because of interest in his 
work, and because he knew it could be molded in no other 
way. Isnot here a suggestion for us? Certainly the physical 
touch of the child brings nearness of heart and thought, this 
contact of flesh will bring you and your work nearer. 

The teacher has the grandest opportunity to live himself into 
other lives, to form character, decide destiny and even reform 
homes. Perhaps in the midst of an earnest temperance lesson 
you see a pitiful little face and a pair of appealing, tearful 
eyes looking into yours. You realize at once that you cannot 
make your words of warning too tender or impressive, for you 
know they will soon be spoken again from a heart which you 
have stirred to a realization of the sin and danger of a beloved 
parent. They will be spoken again, your words, in a home 
where God has not entered and by little lips which He has 
touched through your faithful teaching with the fire of the 
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éarnestness and eloquence of heaven. However low a man or 
woman may have fallen, a little child’s loving hand is stronger 
than any power this side the pearly gates to lead them heay- 
enward. 

“Father, where do you expect to go when you die? 
Teacher says no drunkard can go to heaven.’’ Years after, 
from his dying bed, the father sends back this joyful answer, 
“Tam dying and I am going to heaven, and my boy, under 
God, has been the means of saving my soul.’’ Ah, faithful 
teacher of that boy, will you not find both souls in your crown 
of rejoicing? 

“Why doesn’t Jesus come into our home?” said a little 
girl. ‘‘I dess it’s betause we ask Him every day, but never 
make a place for Him.’’ At the earnest entreaty of the child 
an extra plate was put upon the table, and it so chanced that 
a beggar came. Said she eagerly to her mother, ‘‘I dess Jesus 
touldn’t tum Himself, so he sent this poor man in His place.”’ 
The heart of the child had drank in from a faithful teacher 
the very spirit of that ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these... ye have done it unto Me.’’ 

Blest indeed is the tie which thus binds home to Christ and 
His teaching. The primary class and its faithful teacher 
make with the child often a goldenchain which bind together 
church and child and heart of parent and home to heaven. 
Great indeed is our privilege when we may bring institutions 
so loved and honored of the Master as home and the church 
into loving sympathy. 

Tt is not so easy, in the brief time allowed, to talk upon 
the other division of the subject, what the home should do 
for the primary class. A truly Christian home would take 
from the class the heaviest burden of its responsibility. My 
ideal primary class has a mother’s meeting every week, that 
the teacher may talk over in-advance with the mothers of her 
class the lesson to be taught, and receive from them hints and 
suggestions as to the most needed and most practical instruc- 
tion. For instance, to precede the lesson, the mothers could 
give from characteristics of the children, from illustrative in- 
cidents, a rich fund for the teacher to draw from. ‘‘Hdward 
is so afraid of the dark, he will almost have a spasm if left 
fora moment without a light,’’ said one mother. ‘‘And | 
sometimes think,’’ says another, ‘‘that a spider will drive 
Annie crazy.’ ‘‘Alice saw a funeral last week; she stood by 
the grave while the coffin was covered, and she sobs and cries 
now as she recalls all her terror of it.’’ Listen to the voices 
of the children themselves after the practical lesson which 
the tactful teacher has*given them. ‘‘Mamma, are you 
there?’ calls Edward from his little bed one evening, 
“Mamma, darling, are you there?’’ Over and over again this 
question reaches the mother’s ear and as often she sends back 
the loving answer, ‘‘Yes, darling, 1am here.’’ By and by she 
is called to the parlor, and no answer comes to the frightened 
cry. ‘Teacher said Jesus was always with you in the dark 
and in the light, and to be afraid was to doubt Jesus.’’ This 
logic at last takes firm hold on the little heart. In the morn- 
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ing he said, ‘‘I was so frightened at first, mamma. I called 
and called again, and when you didn’t answer I said, ‘Jesus, 
are you there?’ Then I-put up my hand and went fast asleep 
because I knew I was safe with Jesus.’’ Annie has not lost 
her repugnance for the spider, but she watches the silken net 
with new interest, for she sees in it an object lesson of the 
way in which Satan tries to catch careless little girls and 
boys. 

“The baby died,’’ says Alice, ‘‘and was buried in the 
ground where the trees grow.’’ ‘In the cold ground?’ asked 
Grace, shuddering. ‘Oh, no,” replied Alice, ‘‘in the nice, 

_ warm ground, where ugly little seeds are turned into beauti- 
ful flowers ard where good people come to be beautiful angels 
and fly away to heaven.’’ Not a very clear conception of the 
real truth had come to her, but I know of one primary Glass 
which has taken all terror of the dread king of terrors from 
little hearts which rest with childlike trust in Jesus The 
home should furnish the teacher with the practical lesson 
along the line of the child’s need. How can it do this unless 
mother and teacher are brought into closest sympathy. 

A subject should be assigned in advance in harmony with 
the lesson, then an informal conference between mothers and 
teachers should follow. This is not an impossible, imprac- 
ticable thing, and this help of the home thus*enlisted light- 
ens half the labor of teaching the children. 'To get in touch 
with the home should be the great aim of the primary 
teacher. For the success of all your work depends under God 
upon a close touch, mutual confidence, strong support and 
loving sympathy being established with the home which was 
the God-ordained teacher of the child. The mother will 
mould the mind of the child, for she has woven into its life 
before it was born the basis of its character. God alone can 
change it. Forttnate is the teacher and blest beyond words | 
the child when the mother realizes her exalted responsible re- 
lation to child and class. When she sees that he attends reg- 
ularly, going promptly, provided with Bible and offering. 

What an.aid in fixing the lesson upon the mind of the 
child will be the skillful questions in the home regarding the 
truths which have been taught. The lesson which you have 
wrought into the heart of the child will be wrought out 
into the home life and thus wrought into the child’s char- 
acter. Hence, teach always practical lessons of ‘‘living 
truth and saving grace.’ I have been asked many times. 
this summer, both at Chautauqua and in this convention, 
“Would you teach the atonement of Christ to a little child?” 
To answer the question I have been requested to repeat 
to you an experience from my own past, which is 
ever sacred and sweet to me, sacred and sweet as 
heaven. When the first baby came into our home I 
was a very young and untaught mother. I watched with 
almost trembling awe the unfolding of intellect and awaken- 
ing of soul in that first baby. I wish I could tell you the ways 
in which I tried to point the little soul toward God, but there 
was one thing which I left out of all my teaching, the very 
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vital heart of all the rest. The boy had among his treasures 
a little book bound in blue and gold, which he called his 
“dear. Lord book.’’ It was a pictured story of the life of 
- Jesus. He would often bring it to me, open at the picture 
of the baby in the manger or the boy Jesus in the temple, or 
Christ performing some one of His many miracles, and say, 
“Tell me about that picture, mamma.’’. He brought it one day 
open at the picture of Christ upon the cross and said, ‘‘Tell me 
about that, mamma.’’ I tried to evade him, as I had often 
done before, by saying, ‘‘Not now, darling, it is a sad and 
cruel story. It would break your little heart to hear it. When 
you are older mamma will tell you. But you couldn’t under- 
stand it now.’’ He caught at my sleeve with an eagerness 
which I can never forget, and said, ‘‘Mamma darling, please 
tell me now, I can understand.’’? And so I took him in my 
arms, and holding him close to my mother-heart, told: as ten- 
"derly, and yet as impressively as I could, that sad, sweet 
story. At its conclusion, he turned his expressive eyes to 
mine with a look of unutterable love and trust, and said, 
“Thank you, mamma darling! I do understand. Wasn’t he 
a good dear Lord to die for Minar?’ Friends, in two weeks 
that little boy was with his Lord. And do you think it has 
been no comfort to me in the years which have passed since 
then to know that if faith were necessary to his salvation, my 
boy, though scarcely four years old, exercised saving faith in 
Christ. He accepted Christ as his personal Saviour just as 
truly as youorl. Yes, tell the child the story of atoning love. 
He can understand! 

This experience was sent of heaven to help me in my work 
with the little ones. 


Because of a little, low-laid head, all crowned with golden 
hair: 

Forevermore all fair young brows to me a halo wear. 

I kiss them reverently. Alas, I know the griefs I bear. 


Because of dear, but close-shut, holy eyes of heaven’s own 
blue, 

All little eyes do fill mine own with tears whate’er their hue; 

And, motherly, I gaze their innocent, clear depths into. 


Because of little, pallid lips, which once my name did call, 
No childish voice in vain appeal upon my ear doth fall; 
T count it all my joy their joys to share and sorrows small. 


Because of little death-clod feet for earth’s rough roads un- 
meet, 

I’d journey leagues to save from sin or harm such little feet 

And count the lowliest service done for them so sacred sweet. 


VICE-PRESIDENT WOLFE (Missouri): Dear Friends:—One of 
the most effective messengers God has in Missouri to reach the 
child heart is this lovely minister (Mrs. Ford) to whom we 
have listened this afternoon. Eternity will only reveal the 
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beautiful pictures created through her loving heart and spir- 
itual touch. I would to God that every commonwealth of this 
land, yes, and of the world, had Christian women to carry 
these aaa tidings of salvation into every home. 


PRESIDENT JAcoBs: We have been trying to find a place 
for Mr. George Shipway, of England. We were advised that 
probably Mr. Shipway would not be able to speak. He is here, 
however, and I am sure that we, both Americans and English- 
men, would be quite unwilling to have him entirely omitted 
from the program. He will speak a few minutes upon a mat- 
ter with which we are not very much acquainted. I take 
great pleasure in introducing him at this time. 


PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 


GEORGE SHIPWAY, ENGLAND, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—We consider you in- 
deed very dear friends of ours. It is worth while trayeling 
two times four thousand miles to shake your hand, sir, to look 


into the faces of those whom we saw four years ago in our City- 


of London, and to know that some who are here in America 
have taken hold of this Sunday-school work which we in En- 
gland are so anxious to make ‘“‘all right’? and ‘‘go ahead.’’ I de- 
sire here, on behalf of the English delegates, in your presence 
and in the presence of Almighty God, to say how grateful we 
are to Him for His kind care and protection of us during our 
journey across the water and during our stay here.’ We felt 
we had your prayers and the prayers of the Sunday-school 
teachers and scholars behind us. He kept us back one day while 
the storm passed, and again He held the storm at our coming. 
In many ways, every day, we were made to feel that under- 
neath us were the everlasting arms. 

That movement, about which I should have spoken to you 
at length if the program had allowed, is itself a wonderful tes- 
timony to the power and efficacy of prayer. In the year 1789, 
nine years after Robert Raikes opened the first Sunday-school 
in Hngland, there was at the West Bromidge Sunday-school 
one Sunday afternoon a little girl fifteen years old who was 
about to leave the school and go out into service. She fell 
down on the floor and cried that she might be married and 
have a son who should be a blessing to that school for all the 


good it had done her. She went to the north of England, and ° 


the years went by. It did not seem that any part of her prayer 
was to be answered, but by and by when she was no longer 
young she was married and hada son. Like Hannah of old, 
she dedicated him to the service of the Lord. But he was not 
like Samuel; he was a boy of a roving, restless disposition, and 


went about from place to place. By and by he came to West — 


Bromidge, his mother’s old home. But he did not like it and 
would not stay there. He went away, but could not get on 
anywhere else. By and by he came back and went to his 
mother’s old school. There he found the Lord, a change came 
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over his life, and he began to serve the Lord with all earnest-_ 
ness and diligence of heart. _He took up the adult class work, 
which was then beginning in Birmingham, in that neighbor- 
hood, and which has grown to be such a mighty thing in En- 
gland. 

Another young man breathed his spirit and, by the lives 
and works of those two, that mother’s prayer was most com- 
pletely answered. He it was who began the work of the Pleas- 
ant Sunday afternoons, which has had a great deal to do in 
changing the lives of thousands of the working class of our 
land. Now. I have not the time this afternoon to. tell you of 
this work, but I can tell you where you can find my speech 
already printed. Idid not make it. but some one did who is 
able to make it very much better than I, and you will find it 
all reported in the proceedings of the World’s First Sunday 
School Convention, printed on page 239. I need only tell you 
that the work described there is meeting with wonderful suc- 
cess. There are some who complain, of course; England has 
been a country long enough to grow men who complain about 
anything, and they often complain about this. We would -be 
glad, as Sunday-school teachers, if it were easier to bring men 
and women directly to Christ. I have directed the formation 

= of Sunday circles, and our people have urged that the princi- 
ples of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor shall 
be introduced into these Pleasant Sunday afternoons. 
: We have learned that the working classesin England are 
aS not hostile to the Gospel, but when they are welcomed into 
the churches, when there is no distinction made between them 
and their wealthier brethren they are glad to hear it and will- 
ing tocome. We know this, and here I ought to confess that 
very much of this has been brought about by the visitations 
of Mr. Moody through our country. They have entirely 
changed the thoughts of our people with regard to the Gos- 
pel, and have made them anxious and willing to hear. 
~ From all we have seen of your country and what we know 
of our own we feel that the good time is coming, for the 
heavens are bright with the splendid radiance, not of the set- 
ara ting, but of the rising sun. 


Miss Anna C. Johnson, one of Tennessee’s gifted daughters, 
then charmed the large audience with a most beautiful rendi- 
.tion, without accompaniment, of that exquisite children’s 
ves ‘song, ‘ We are Building in Sorrow or Joy.” 
aie Miss Johnson, in response to the hearty call of the conyen- 
SS tion, then sang with charming effect, ‘‘ Where did You come 
from, Baby, Dear?’’ 

The following cable message was ordered sent to the Scotch 
Sunday-school Association, of Scotland, which meets to-mor- 
a row, and to the North German Sunday-school Association, 
: which meets in Hamburg: 

“The World’s Second Sunday-school Convention at St. Louis — 
: sends greetings. Read Ephesians 3;14-21: ‘lor this cause I 
bow my_knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
z ‘whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named, that 
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he would grant you, according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with 
all saints, what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height; and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowl- 
edge; that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God. 
Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us, unto Him be glory in the church by Jesus Christ through- 
out all ages, world without end. Amen.’”’ 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTER’S REPORT. 


Your committee appointed by the World’s First Sunday- 
school Convention held in London, England, July, 1889, re- 
spectfully report: : 

That, as a result of that convention, great benefits have ac- 
crued to Sunday-schools throughout the United Kingdom. 
This is manifested in the enthusiasm aroused by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. J. L. Phillips, as secretary of organization for 
India. This has opened a wider outlook on the Sunday-school 
field, that greatly benefited the English workers, and quick- 
ened the interest felt’ in America for the children of all 
lands. 

Since his appointment in 1891, Dr. Phillips has traveled 
- thirty-five thousand miles, nearly covering the entire field. 
He has assisted in the organization of nine local Sunday-school 
unions in the principalities and dominions of India, namely: 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Oude; Central Provinces, Rajputans, 
Punjaub and Ceylon. 

He has enjoyed the co-operation of the missionaries and 
native helpers of every section of the Christian church, sup- 
ported by England, America and Germany. 


He has also secured the publication of a monthly Sunday-. 


school journal for teachers, the first of its kind ever published 
in that land. 

There is also an increased interest manifest in Sunday- 
school conventions in the United Kingdom and in the import- 
ance of instructing and training both teachers and scholars in 
the best known methods of study and work. 

As a direct result of that convention many delegates are 
present with us to-day whose interest in world-wide Sunday- 
school work was awakened at the London meeting. 

At the London convention the American delegates prom- 
ised to unite with the English brethren in the support of Dr, 
Phillips, but subsequently at the request of the London com- 
mittee the whole cost of the work was undertaken by the 
Sunday-school workers of Great Britain. A letter from Dr. 
Phillips is in the hands of the international committee (of 
America) requesting the American workers to support an as- 
sistant in the work in India, or if they prefer to appoint a 
secretary of organization for Japan. This last proposal meets 


the hearty approval of your committee, and we recommend — 
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that if the necessary funds are provided and a worker suitably 
qualified can be secured, he be sent to Japan to do a similar 
work to that done by Dr. Phillips in India. 

Your committee is pleased to report that one of the dele- 
gates to the world’s convention, Rev. H. W. Brown, a mission- 
ary from the United States to Mexico, has secured the organi- 
zation of a national Sunday-school association for Mexico, and 
that greeting has been received from that country. We hail 
with joy this new accession to the countries where Sunday- 
school work has been organized. 

Your committee is persuaded that it is possible to secure 
well-known representative Sunday-school workers to act as a 
committee of visitation to the countries of continental Europe 
and the foreign missionary lands, viz: China, India and Japan, 
for the purpose of aiding in the work where an organization 
has already been effected and for securing such organization 
where it has not been begun. 

Your committee is glad to report that the organization in 
Australasia, auxiliary to the Sunday-school union in England, 
has increased in efficiency, and confidently expects their aid 
in promoting the Sunday-school work in the East India 
islands. 

Recognizing the great benefit that has come through the 
labors of the continental committee of the Sunday-school 
union of England in the following countries, namely, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland and Germany, and also finding that 
there are embarrassments, or difficulties, in the way of their 
reaching the countries in the South-east of Europe, namely: 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Greece, Macedonia, Montenegro, Turkey, 
and Russia, your committee suggest that due consideration 
be given to the need existing in these countries, and that, if 
possible, arrangements be made through the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee (of America) tosupply workers in that field. 

This convention of Sunday-school workers from. all lands 

recognizes the gracious favor of Almighty God, the love of 
Jesus Christ, and the presence of the Holy Spirit in our meet- 
ings. We are deeply conscious of the importance of the work 
in which we are engaged, and the great need there is that 
Sunday-school work in all lands be, improved and extended. 
In order to forestall adverse criticisms, and to reach a well- 
defined basis of future action, we recommend the following 
statement as an embodiment of the aim and object of the 
World’s Sunday-school Convention, viz.: 
* (1) To arouse enthusiasm by conventions and institutes 
in the Sunday-school work of all lands, and promote ac- 
quaintance and fellowship among the workers engaged in the 
field. 

(2) To present in those conventions the best. methods of 
work in every department of Sunday-school activity by means 
of such speakers as shall have proved themselves specialists 
in their several departments. 

(8) To co-operate with national and other Sunday-school 
associations along the line of more effective organizations, or, 
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where no such association exist, to endeavor to help in their 
formation. : 

(4) That an executive committee be appointed on Sunday- 
school work throughout the world; that this committee con- 
sist of a chairman and vice-chairman, and four members 
from the United States, one member from Canada and five 
members from the United Kingdom, and one or more from 
other countries, co-operating as may be found necessary in the 
judgment of the members of the committee previously named. 
This committee may appoint well-known and experienced 
workers to assist in this work, and pay them for such a seryice, 
providing the means necessary therefor be provided. That this 
committee continue in office until the World’s Third Conyen- 
tion of Sunday-school workers throughout the world is held; 
and this committee have power to fill vacancies among their 
own number, and to add to the number of representatives _ 
from every nation as soon as proper persons fairly representing 
the nation or country are named. 

We recognize in the International Uniform Lesson move- 
ment the onward march of real progress. The rare fidelity, 
judgment and success with which the lesson committee are 
performing a task of great difficulty gives occasion for pro- 
found gratitude, and we believe that the same plan, with 
such modifications as experience shall direct, may be Con- 
tinued with growing acceptance and usefulness. 

Among the results of its almost universal adoption in 
America we bring testimony to the following: 

(1) Interest in Bible study is greatly stimulated among 
young and old by the fact that so many minds and hearts_ 
are, at the same time, occupied with the same truths. 

(2) The movement has called out the effort of able and 
consecrated writers on both sides of the Atlantic until our 
lesson-help literature is marvelous in amount and richness. 

(8) It is proving a powerful instrumentality for promot- 
ing unity and co-operation among Christians, and we believe 
that its adoption throughout Christendom will bring untold 
good to the world. 

Your committee desire to recognize the Home Class Depart- 
ment of the Sunday-school as presented by Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
of New York, and to commend the same to the Sunday-school 
workers throughout the world. We believe the adoption of 
this plan will increase the membership of the Sunday-school 
and extend the benefits of the school to many who cannot 
regularly attend its sessions. 

We recognize in the International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion, as represented by Mr. Charles Waters, of London, Eng- 
land, a most valuable auxiliary and help to the International 
Lesson System, and cordially recommend it to all Sunday- 
school workers. 

We also recognize the value to the Sunday-schools in foreign 
lands of the pictures published by the Providence Lithograph 
Company. These pictures are now sent to the McAll Mission 
Sunday-schools in France, and are donated from various Sun- 
day-se thools in the United States, and we suggest that other 
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schools may be willing to pay for a set to be sent to Sunday- 
schools in foreign missionary lands, thus bringing our schools 
indirect touch with work done through our missionary organ- 
izations. 

We cordially endorse the suggestion made in the report 
of the International Executive Committee that a selection of 
competent Sunday-school workers be chosen to visit foreign 
lands, and to aid the workers there in holding conventions, 
institutes, and explaining to them the methods in use in 
England and America. 

We recognize in the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, the Baptist Young People’s Union, the Epworth 
League and similar organizations the valuable helpers in our 
work, and express the hope that wherever these organiza- 
tions are formed there will be the closest possible alliance be- 
tween them and the Sunday-schools connected with the various 
churches. 

TEMPERANCE.—With emphasis we give expression to a 
conviction which deepens with the passing years, that every 
Sabbath-school should be in fact and effect a temperance 
training school, fitting the rising generation for active and 
aggressive effort in this and every other department of Chris- 
tian work. We trust the time may speedily come when 


-eyery officer, teacher and scholar in our Sunday-schools shall, 


by example and precept, practice and promote temperance; 
when none shall follow the bad precedent of him whe asked, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper ?’’ 

In connection with this subject we heartily endorse the 
promotion of Bands of Hope and other juvenile temperance 
societies. 

At the London convention if was proposed that the 
World’s Convention be held every five years, but on account 
of the Columbian Exposition held this year at Chicago, it 
was deemed best to change the time, to anticipate by one 
year the time proposed by the World’s Convention. 

Your committee recommend that the World’s Third 
Sunday-school Convention be held in 1898, that the time and 
place be left to the decision of the executive committee. 
Anticipating that probably the convention will be held in 
England, we further recommend that previous to that con- 
vention especial efforts be made to communicate with the 
various Sunday-school workers on the continent of Europe, 
and all foreign lands, with a view to secure the attendance 
and open that convention to the largest possible nnmber of 
Sunday-school workers from those countries. 


Benediction by Rey. W. F. Crafts (Pennsylvania), 


t¢ 
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SEVENTH DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 51H, 1893. 
CLOSING HOURS. 


A magnificent song service, under direction of Prof. Lind- 
say, assisted by a full chorus choir, ushered in the last session 
of the World’s Convention. Dr. J. L. Phillips, Sunday-school 
missionary in India, offered a fervent prayer. 

Mr. P. M. Hanson, in behalf of the convention and the 
choir, presented Prof. Lindsay with a beautiful medal, in an 
appropriate address. Prof. Lindsay made a happy and feel- 
ing response, and everybody, without regard to quality of 
voice or previous musical training, did their best to swell the 
chorus of ‘‘ Happy Day.’’ 

The pages filed in from the side room and stood in a line 
upon the platform, two lines deep, facing the audience, which 
received them with a most cordial Chautauquan salute. 


ADDRESS TO THE PAGES. 
B. F. JACOBS, PRESIDENT. 


In behalf of this Sunday-school convention, and as its pres- 
ident, and as chairman of the international executive commit- 
tee, I have come to-night, boys, to thank you for what you 
have done to make these conventions a success. It is almost 
the greatest thing in the world to be a boy! When I was in 
Connecticut one time attending a convention I picked up a 
little piece of a magazine that had a verse of poetry on it that 
went like this: - 


A boy will eat, and a boy will drink, 
And a boy will play all day; 

But a boy won’t work, and a boy: won't think, 
For a boy isn’t built that way. 


I belive that was written by an old bachelor [great laugh- 
ter], and J don’t think he knew much about boys. I think it 
ought to have been written like this: 


A boy must eat, and a boy must drink, 
And a boy must play each day: 

And a boy will work, and a boy will think, 
For a boy is built that way. 


As well try to stop the Mississippi river from flowing to 
the Gulf of Mexico as to try to stop a boy from thinking; 
he is bound to.think, and the only question is whether or not 
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he is going to think about the best things, and think about 
them in the best way; because a boy’s feet will follow his 
mind, and if you have the right thoughts, boys, you will not 
need to have much care about your feet, for they will keep in 
the middle of the road. In the 55th chapter of Isaiah, which 
I hope you will learn by heart if you do not know it now, 
there is a verse wherein God says: ~ 

*“My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord.’’ The reason why people do not 
walk in God’s ways is because they do not think God’s 
thoughts; if we had God’s thoughts, every man and woman in 
this house, and every boy and girl in this house, would start 
for heaven to-night. If we had God’s thoughts about heaven, 
if we had God’s thoughts about holiness, if we had God’s 
thoughts about sin, you may be sure how we would go. It is 
not very difficult to go right, if you only think right. 

Boys, you are the most important people in this conven- 
tion! The gentlemen that wear great badges and make great 
speeches are not so important as you are. You are to live and 
work after we are gone; you are the twentieth century boys, 
we are the nineteenth century men. The first thing we know 
you will be one hundred years ahead of us. [Laughter.] We 
shall want one of you boys to be president of the International 
Sunday School convention; we shall want another for chair- 
man of the executive committee, others for Sunday-school 
missionaries, field) workers, and Sunday-school teachers; we 
expect some of you will be preachers of the Gospel, and per- 
haps missionaries in foreign lands. Boys, get a great start 
to-night! I hope each one of you is a Christian, but if not 1 
would like to shake hands with you for Jesus’ sake and haye 
you start right out for him to-night, for the right thing to do 
in this Sunday-school Convention is to begin to live for Christ. 

We all thank you; you have been very kind to us and 
have helped us; God bless you! If some of the pages are not 
here, please tell them that we thank them too. 

The St. Louis committee will have your names written out 
plainly and’we will have them printed in the report of the 
Sunday-school convention; then, boys, you will be part of the 
World’s Second Sunday -school Convention, and may be a part 
of the World’s Third Sunday-school Convention; for perhaps 
some of you will live to go with us to London. 

I will not detain you further, but will just ask each one of 
you to accept one of these badges. I hope you will keep them 
T count it a great privilege indeed to shake hands with each 
one of you. I hope Heaven’s richest blessings will rest upon 
you. (Shaking hands and distributing the badges.) I don’t 
know your names, boys, but Jesus knows every one of you; he 
knows all of his sheep by name. 

Now, boys, if you will reach out your hands like oy (in- 
dicating) and shake them, you will shake hands with 22,000,- 
000 of Sunday-school officers, teachers and scholars. ‘ery 
one in this house who wishes to shake hands with the whole 
Sunday-school world, now is the time! 

The reporter failed to discover a single individual, in the 
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chorus, on the platform, in the main hall or in the galleries, 
who did not, in response to Mr. Jacobs’ happy suggestion, 
shake both hands. This unique mute greeting was followed 
by the hymn, ‘‘ Bringing in the Sheaves.’ 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTER, 
Your committee recommend the following: 
For Statistical Secretary (Additional. ) 
Edward Towers, London. 


For Hxrecutive Committee. 


Chairman, B. I°. Jacobs, [linois. 

Vice-Chairmen, Edward Towers, London. F. F. Belsey, 
London; James T. Griffin, London; Charles Waters, London; 
Sir John Neil Cuthbertson, Scotland; D. H. Scott, Texas; 
Frank Woods, Maryland; A. B. McCrillus, Rhode Island; D. 
R. Wolfe, Missouri; S. P. Leet, Montreal; Rev. H. W. Brown, 
Mexico; Dr. J. L. Phillips, India. 

And we further recommend that the executive committee 
of the international convention have power to fill vacancies; 
also that five members of the world’s executive committee con- 
stitute a quorum. 

On motion the reper of the nominating committee was 
accepted and unanimously adopted. 

On motion the nominees named in the nominating commit- 
tee’s report were unamiously elected to the respective offices 
for which they were named. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 


Your committee on resolutions submits the following report: 

Having carefully read and considered the report of the executive com- 
mittee made this afternoon by its chairman, Mr. Jacobs, we submit the 
following resolutions: 

(1) That the report of the executive committee, together with the 
recommendations therein contained, be approved by this convention. 

(2) Resolved, That we have heard with pleasure of the progress of 
the work of the Foreign Sunday-school Association, and that we com- 
mend that associaton to the sympathy and co-operation of the Sunday- 
schools of this country in its work of Sunday-school extension and im- 
provement in the fields reached by its operations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sept. 5, 1893. FRANK Woops, Chairman. 


The convention unanimously adopted the resolutions re- 
ported by the committee on resolutions. 


ADDRESS TO THE USHERS AND YOUNG MEN OF 
THE COMMITTEES. ¥ 


The young men who had acted as ushers, and in other ca- 
pacities, were marshalled in line upon the platform and were 
addressed by President Jacobs, as follows: 

Young men, it was av apostle of Jesus Christ who'said ** I 


OO ar See 
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have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong.’ It 
is a very great privilege, I assure you, which IT have to-night 
in thanking you on behalf of this convention for the service 
you have rendered to it. It was the King of Israel, w prince 
among men who said, ‘‘Il would rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of the Lord than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.”’ 
It isno mean thing to point men to the right road, I was 
once in the city of Cincinnati and we were to have a meeting 
in the Baptist church to which I was invited. I desired to 
find my way from one of the great hotels, and I thought | 
would ask the porter—porters do n’tknow everything if “eport- 
ers do—but I-thought | would ask him. I said, ‘‘How shall I 
find where the First Baptist church is?’ ‘Well,’’ said he, ‘1 
think you’d better look in the directory..’ [ thought that 
was a good suggestion, and I looked in the directory and found 
that the Baptist church was in Wesley Square. Now, if there 
is any place in the world where the Baptist church has dba 
surroundings it is in Wesley Square [laughter and cheers] and 
if there is any place where a Baptist church might be properly 
planted, it is in Wesley Square. I then went out and asked 
where Wesley Square was. I met a policeman by the door 
and I thought he would know and I asked him. ‘!Shure,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Is it to Wesley Square ye are after going?’ I said, 
“It is that same.” [Laughter.] Said he, ‘Thin ye bitter 
ask some one that knows.’’ Said I, ‘‘J was thinking that way 
myself.” [Laughter.] Said he, ‘If you'll go down the strate 
until ye meet the policeman on the corner he can tell you.” I 
met the policeman some ways down and he said, ‘‘You keep 
Straight ahead four or five blocks, then turn around the cor- 
ner and go two or three blocks, and on beyond to another po- 
liceman and ask him,.’’ I went down there and I found that 
policeman; said he ‘Shure, they sent you the wrong way, you 
had best be going back,’’ and I did. After [ found the church 
Tsaid, ‘What a blessed thing it would be if every man you 
asked direction from, could tell you where to go!’ What a 
splendid thing it is, young men, to know the straight road to 
heaven, so that when another young man asks you, you can 
tell him. Can you tell him? Are you all for Christ? I re- 
member, as though it were but yesterday, when, a young man, 
Isat by the old stove in the old store, and solved the problem 
whether I would be for Christ or not. Iam glad I solved it, 
and I want to tell you young men, that the joy of your early 
conversion is nothing to that which is before you if you will 
be faithful to Him. 

Thad an experience in my early Christian life about telling 
aman the way. I talked with him and he asked me certain 
questions. I said, ‘‘l will answer you to-morrow. night.” 
During the day I kept my Testament with me, and as I was 
about my work I studied out the answers to his question. The 
next night he had some more questions, and | studied out the 
answers, and so it went on for seven days and nights, and the 
eighth day when | met him he said, ‘‘/ have accepted Christ,” 
I shall never forget the blessing that came to me then, and 
what a comfort it has been to me since! Muay God bless you 
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and make you winners of souls. Conventions will pass, ocea- 
sions like this will go away, but what we do in this world for 
God will never pass away. 

It is my great privilege to thank you and greet you one by 
one. Christ will shake hands with you by and by if you are 
faithful to Him. 


ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE CHOIR. 
B. F. JACOBS, PRESIDENT. 


I do not intend to do all the talking this evening, but I ean- 
not sit Gown.until | have said a word to the young people of 
this choir. The gentleman who spoke to Mr. Lindsay said 
they had not been talking about you; let me tell you they were 
afraid to speak to you publicly, for it is not always wise to tell 
a‘young lady what you think of her, [laughter] but if you 
could have heard, as I bav e, all that has been said about you 
in the vestibule, in the committee rooms and at the hotels you 
would all be satisfied. 

I hope each one of you is singing for Christ. . You know 
that these songs will never die. I hope every one of you are 
missionaries for Him. You have had a place in the choir of 
this great convention; will you have a place in the choir 
above? If there is one of you here who is not an out and out 
Christian, this is the hour and now is the time to step out. 
He is coming by and by, and it will be a great thing to belong 
to Him; and when the milky way has rolled up its white ban- 
ner, and the burning sun has ceased his shining, your song 
will go on forever. 

And you, young men, you boys and girls, may you all sing 
the song of the redeemed in heaven with your beloved leader! 


PARTING WORDS, 
B. B, TYLER, D. D., NEW YORK. 


It seems to me that the meeting we are enjoying to-night 
is nothing less than a good old fashioned loye-feast, nor can I 
think of any more appropriate way in which to bring to a 
close this glorious convention. 

The words of the Psalmist have been running through my 
mind as I have witnessed the proceedings of this convention: 
“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.’’ Weall have our hobbies, I have mine. 
Dear old’ Dr. Deems told us at the great international 
Christian Endeavor convention in Minneapolis, two years ago 
this summer that he had a stable full of hobbyghorses; so 
have I, [laughter] but the largest and the swiftest and the 
finest and the fastest and the best and the most valuable of all 
my hobbies is labeled ‘* Churistian Union.’’ [Cheers.] And 
one reason why I like this Sunday-school work is because I see 


that I and my brethren are being steadily and strongly lifted 


up and up until more and more we are losing sight of all 
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others and of all else save the Lord Jesus Christ and his glor- 
ious Gospel, and under Him and by His spirit we are being 
united, [Applause. | 

We are solving some problems in this new world, and 
some difficult ones. We are contributing our share I am 
certain, to the solution of the problem of how to reunite Chris- 
tendom, so that under the lead of the Captain of our Salvation 


we shall move to the conquest of the whole world, and share 


in that glorious era spoken of by the Apocalyptic seer, when 


the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ. 

A while ago in the city of Rochester I was asked to speak 
before a society of ethical culture. When I reached the hall 
I discovered that the doorkeeper was a lineal descendant of 
Abraham. I could not be mistaken, the nose was Abrahamic, 
the eyes, the features, the speech betokened his Hebrew blood. 
Among other things he said, probably because he had a min- 
ister to speak to his society for ethical culture, ‘‘l am a disci- 
ple of Voltaire and Ingersoll,’’ and then he turned and said, 
“Wat has relijun efer done for this kountrie?’’ I turned on 


him and said, ‘‘New England was settled by Puritan Chris- 


‘ 


tians; New York was settled by Dutch Christians; Pennsyl- 
yania was settled by Quaker Christians; Maryland was settled 
by Roman Catholic Christians; the Carolinas were settled by 
Huguenot Christians; Georgia was settled by Methodist Chris- 
tians; Virginia was settled by Episcopalian Christians, and 
Rhode Island was settled by Baptist Christians. Which one 
of the members of our commonwealth had its corner-stone 
laid by agnostics?’’ And he did not answer the question, 
and he has not answered that question until this day. 
{Cheer upon cheer.] Agnostics do not move out into the 
wilderness for conscience’ sake and lay deep and broad and 
strong the foundations of free republics. 

Tam delighted with the growth of the union sentiment, 
and I fancy Ican see the planting of this tree back yonder 
when those who hold to the Lord Jesus Christ with such a 
variety of sentiment, concerning details, came to this young 
world and laid the foundations of the American common- 
wealth. Think of the progress we have made! Nobody 
thinks of asking in such a convention as this ‘‘Are you a 


Baptist? Are you a Presbyterian? Are you a Congregation- 
Pp 3 y ) sres 


alist?. Are you a Lutheran? Are you an Episcopalian?” 
Nobody stops to ask any such question. The cry of all is, 
“We are for the old Book which claims the world for Christ.” 
{[Cheers.] In these great conventions we are seeking to know 
the mind of Christ, seeking to be baptized with the spirit of 
Christ, and seeking to understand the will of Christ that we 
may follow after him. 

Look at the spirit of catholicity in our hymnodlogy. Who 
cares that Mrs. Sarah I’. Adams had rather heterodox views 


concerning the Lord Jesus Christ when she penned the beau- 
 tiful hymn, “Nearer, My God, to Thee’? Whocares that 


Toplady was a Calvinist when he wrote ‘‘Rock of Ages’’? 


Who cares that Wesley was an Arminian when we all sing 
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“Jesus, Lover of My Soul’? Who cares that Muhlenberg was 

“an Episcopalian when we all sing ‘I would not live alway’’? 
Who cares that Fawcett was a Baptist when he wrote ‘‘Blest 
Be the Tie that Binds’? But why should I recite the hymn- 
book to-night? [Cheers and cries of ‘Because it’s good.””] 
“Because it’s good!’’ somebody said down there. Why is it 
good? Because it is full of the spirit of Christ. 

Well, that is enough. I am happy. I rejoice in this 
erowing unity, in this blessed fellowship. I believe that un- 
der the providence of God we are coming into such a beautiful 
era that by and by every knee will bow and every tongue will 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father. God speed the day! is my fervent prayer, for the 
dear Christ’s:sake; amen! [Great applause. | 


PresIDENT JAcoBsS: Our beloved brother, Mr. Belsey, will 
now address us. You have heard him several times, and I 
know the oftener you hear him the better you like him. A 
great many of you perhaps will never hear him again; let us 
elye him one more welcome for Christ. 

~ 2 

The convention tendered Mr. Belsey a most flattering 

Chautauquan salute, 


I. F. Bensry, ENGLAND: Dear Friends:—I feel that the very 
first words that I say on this last occasion that will be atforded 
me during this convention, should be words of sincere con+ 
eratulation to all who have been concerned in the promotion 
of this great convention; hearty congratulations to one an- 
other that God has so abundantly blessed our meeting to- 


gether, and then words of hearty gratitude to those to whose 


faithful, earnest and devoted labors*we owe so much. 

First of all, I feel, Mr. President, that we, as delegates, 
ought to express in a formal resolution our grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the work and services of those committees here in 
St. Louis that have made the necessary arrangements for this 
great assembly: that we owe our deepest thanks to those hos- 
pitable hosts and hostesses who have so generously entertained 
us all; that to the public body of this great city we are deeply 
indebted for marks of sympathy so unusual in their character 
upon our side, and hence so deeply grateful to all of us who 
have visited this great city on the Mississippi. I feel that 
the public body of St. Louis, by granting us those two illumi- 
nations, showed us a mark of favor and of hearty hospitality 
that we shall never forget. We are going away with beauti- 
ful recollections of what has been done for us in this charm- 
ing city; we have received tokens of public good-will to which 
our European eyes are unaccustomed. I congratulate the 
city of St. Louis upon having facilities for illumination that I 
do not think could be equaled if we were to combine together 
all those possessed by half a dozen of our European cities. 
[Cheers.] We feel deeply grateful also to the press of this 
city. Wehavea great deal of difficulty on our side of ‘the 
Atlantic to get the religious and philanthropic work of our 
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day recognized to any extent at all in the columns of our 
daily papers. Some of them are good enough to give a pass- 
ing notice to some large gathering, but very frequently the 
smallest of paragraphs suffices to give to the public an ac- 
count of such gatherings. We are all delighted to find that 
in the city of St. Louis you have a press warmly sympa- 
thizing with all that is done to uplift the great American 
people; and that press has given us notices of this meeting 
that we shall all remember with pleasure and gratitude. 
And then the choir behind us has sweetly discoursed music, 
and we have felt as we listened to these sweet voices led by 
Mr. Lindsay that they have given us an inspiration to bear 
away to our homes, and have furnished us perhaps with new 
material for musical entertainment beyond the seas. To 
our friends, and I am afraid in so great a number and with 
so Many varied favors to acknowledge I may forget some, but 
to all of you on behalf of the delegates I have to tender, in a 
formal resolution, the most grateful acknowledgments of this 
great convention. I shall beg, sir, to move, in a moment or 
so, that such a resolution be formally recorded. 

I do feel that such a gathering as this will do more good 
than merely helping forward that cause we all love. It is 
helping to knit together in an alliance never to be broken by 
the thunders of war the two great kindred nations of Great 
Britain and the United States. [Cheers.] We feel that since 
we last assembled this great conviction has taken deeper root, 
and by the settlement of that dispute which seemed hardly 
worthy of arbitration between us, a dispute about points we 
cared comparatively little about on our side, the ties between 
the two countries have been more closely drawn and we have, 
I believe, on the statute books of both our great governing 
bodies, pledges now that if misunderstanding arises between 
these two great Christian nations it shall be settled, not by the 
arbitrament of the sword, but by the voice of reason and of 
justice. [Cheers.] It seems to me this common Christian 
work has brought about, if I may put it, a divine matrimony 
of these two great nations, and what God has joined together 
by these ties of Christian brotherhood let political man never 
put asunder. [Great applause. ] 

I was glad to notice the other day an interesting account 
of the convention of the great international labor party; I 
was very pleased to see that they were taking the position that 
in the event of any European war being declared the laborers, 
the workers of Europe, would proclaim a great strike and so 
protest against any wicked bloodshed that rulers might be in- 

clined to “enter upon. [Applause.] I don’t know whether. in 
any terrible event (and may God forbid it) the hearts of our 
great toiling masses might not be wrought upon by those fa- 
miliar methods which stir national prejudice < and heart-burn- 
ing; but I do say this, that if ever a controversy likely to lead 
to bloodshed arises between these two great nations on either 
side of the Atlantic, I believe every church member would 


strike, and every’ Sunday-school teacher would strike, and 


every Christian man would strike on both sides of the water, 
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rather than let the cannon’s mouth pour forth one volley 
against the hearts of those we love beyond the wave. [Tre- 
mendous cheering. | 

We have been brought together in this pleasant way by 
common Christian work, and I think no one who loves Amer- 
ica can fail to rejoice in the fact that it is the foremost Sun- 
day-school nation of the world. [Applause.] It was my 
privilege last week to look over the grandest collection of the 
products of art, of science and of the manufacturing estab- 
lishment which, I suppose, has ever yet been gathered together 
upon the face of God’s earth. I looked through that enor- 
mous collection so far as if was possible, and as I left those 
buildings, the line of one of our own British poets came with 
great force to my mind: 


“Tl) fares the land, to gathering ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 


$ 


As I looked at that vast collection of wealth, I felt America 
had before it an era of prosperity of which one cannot now 
form hardly an idea. There are accumulations of wealth 
waiting the hand of your great people which far surpass the 
wildest dreams of any Croesus. In the presence of this vast 
wealth I believe that America will be preserved from decay 
by the institutions of the church and of the Sunday-schools, 
resting on the open precious Word of God. All hail the time 
when the wealth of every American state shall be offered by 
a Christian nation in a spirit of hearty consecration upon the 
altar of the Divine Giver! We rejoice with you in all your 
possessions and glorious possibilities, for we are of common 
stock and origin. 

We are now approaching the closing minutes of this great 
convention; we are going back to the dear young people whom 
we left but a few weeks ago; back to the young hearts that 


pledged us their prayers while we were away upon this long 


journey; we are going back to them, and I believe every 
Christian worker in this great convention is going back 
to his place of labor with a more earnest desire than 
he has ever had of winning these young hearts to Christ, 
that every one of us is going back with an enlarged idea 
of the solemn responsibilities resting upon us, and with the - 
determination to apply practically the many precious les- 
sons of this convention. We will never forget the words we 
heard last night uttered by my friend Dr. Worden. You 
remember what he said about the life of the preacher; 
what we say is not remembered, but what we are is never for- 
gotten. Ifancy that there are many Christians here who ~ 
would be unable to tell who pointed them to Christ; they 
would say, ‘I don’t know that it was anything that my 
teacher said, but 7 was my teacher that won me to Christ; it 
was the loving smile upon the teacher’s face, the warm grasp 
of the teacher’s hand, the observation I made of that teach- 
er’s life; the teacher’s spirit that seemed to surround me and — 
won me to Christ.’’ Oh, my friends, remember, it is not the 
lesson, it is the life behind the lesson that tells for Christ. 
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_ You have a great scientist on your side of the Atlantic, 
one whose name is hailed with the highest esteem on our side, 
Mr. Edison. You all know the marvelous instrument, the 
phonograph, the product of his genius. I have sometimes 
wondered, if Mr. Edison had lived centuries ago and had pro- 
duced that phonograph, if we to-day would not be permitted 
». to hear some utterances of that divine yoice that spake as 
never man spake; I have wondered what the effect would 
have been if that phonograph could have been put upon that 
platform and we could have heard those utterances and list- 
ened to the very tone in which they were delivered. I know 
this: We might have been moved by their tenderness, we 
might have been stirred by their gentleness, but that mere 
tin foil could never have taken the place of the living Lord 
who uttered them. It was the wing Person who gave these 
words their power, and it. is the life of the Sunday-school 
teacher behind the lesson, which clothes the lesson with its 
deepest and most precious influences. [Applause.] We had 
a great hulking boy on our side of the water in one of the 
village schools, and on one occasion some of his friends said 
to him, ‘‘I don’t see how a big fellow like you can care to go 
to that Sunday-school!’’ “Well,” said he, ‘I don’t know how 
it is, but they do love a fellow so down there.” Remember 
the greatest thing on earth, the greatest power that God has 
given us to wield for Him, is the power of Christian love and 
sympathy. Let us go home determined to love our scholars 
as we have never loved them before. 
Let us not only go home to love, but let us go home to toil 
in hope, looking for the harvest That restless little boy in the 
class; it is a grand thing to look under his chin and see the 
white choker of the minister and believe that by and by that 
boy will stand in the pulpit and preach the truth as it is in 
Jesus. We never know what the future will bring forth. | 
remember in one of our board schools on the other side they 
had a parsing lesson, and at last they came to the word ‘‘egg,”’ 
and the class was asked to parse it. They said, ‘‘Common 
noun, singular number—” ‘‘Well, what gender?’ said the 
teacher. There was a pause. At last one little fellow put his 

hand out and the teacher said, ‘‘Well, Johnny?’ ‘‘Please, 
-ma’am, you can’t tell until it is hatched,’’ said. the little fel- 
low. There is many a child in our Sunday-school classes 
whose future we cannot define, but it is well to expect large 
things of the future. Let usexpect in these precious primary 
classes, about which we were so beautifully informed this 
afternoon, to lay in the heartsof the children in infancy right 
foundations, then we may expect by and by to reap a harvest 
which shall be to the glory of God. Since I have been here 
in St. Louis it has been my privilege to meet four of my old 
scholars. Iam glad to find that every one of them is a Chris- 
tian, but I knew it not when they left our shores. 

My dear friends, let us go back to the place of toil deter- 
mined, with God’s help, to do the work He has given us to doa, 

and let us resolve to do it with increasing zeal, deeper love and 
with greater confidence in His blessing. [Cheers. | 
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The vast audience was melted to tears while it enpabed in 
the singing of ‘Blest Bethe Tie that Binds.”’ 


Mr. Belsey offered the following resolution and moved fe 
adoption: 


Resolved, That the heartiest and most grateful thanks of the dele- 
gates of this convention are due and hereby given to the various commit- 
tees in charge of its arrangements and details, to the hosts and hostesses 
who have so hospitably entertained them; to the city officials for their 
most encouraging sympathy and kindness: to the local press for its full 
and interesting reports of its proceedings: to the choir and its con- 
ductor for their most invaluable services, and to all others who have in 
any way contributed to its success. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. Edward Towers, of 
Kngland, as follows: ¥ 

EKpwarpD Towers: I consider it an honor, a pleasure and a 
privilege to support the resolution which my friend, Mr. Bel- 
sey, has submitted for your consideration. The thirty dele- 
gates from Britain are already on their way back to their na- 
tive land, and the last words they gave me was that I was to 
be sure to express their earnest and hearty thanks for the pro- 
fuse liberality with which they have been entertained in St. 
Louis. [Applause.] It far exceeded their expectations, al- 
though they knew your city had a good reputation for hospi- 
tality. They were all made thoroughly happy, and their only 
regret was that they could not prolong their stay among such 
a people. I neyer experienced anything like it myself; but 


then I have been peculiarly situated; I happened to come — 


across one of my old scholars, a man now, but onee a boy in 
the Sunday-school where I taught. [Applause.] But after 
all, this is not peculiar; we have boys all over America. I 
have been shaking hands with ladies and gentlemen who have 
said to me, “My mother was an Englishwoman” or.“ My 


father was a Scotchman.’’ It would appear as though all ae 


inhabitants of St. Louis had come from the mother country, 
and we are exceedingly pleased to find that there is such a 
hearty and kindly feeling for the old mother country. The 
children have gone far ahead of their parents. Your system, 


your organization, is almost perfect; it is seen in the common _ 


things of daily life. We never had it brought so forcibly to 
our minds, the progress you have made, as when we witnessed 
your superb illuminations and your magnificent electric tram 
cars. We notice this fact also in your Christian organization. 
We never knew a convention carried out so thoroughly and 
perfectly as this has been. Iam very pleased to find that our 
friends here believe in organization for evangelization. Ishall 
carry back with me a far clearer idea of that word than I ever 


had before, and we shall try to introduce it in our own country. — 


lam convinced that the results of this convention will be world- 
wide. The Sunday-school wave will not only pass to England, 


but it will pass to our colonies in Australasia, until at last — 
every part of Christendom will feel the effect of the great 


meetings we have been holding in the city of St. Louis. 
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Belsey referred, in a word or two, to the possibilities of 
Sunday-school system. We cannot conceive what those 
ilities are. We have come to realize more and more the 
power we have in prayer. If anyone should believe in prayer, 
it is the Sunday-school teachers of our world. We cannot 
ork successfully if we do not pray. You have already been 
formed regarding the day of universal prayer for the Sun- 
ay-schools which we are looking forward to for the next 
onth.» As yet it has been confined principally to England 
and Australia; we want it to girdle the world, that God will 
pour His spirit on the Sunday-school work throughout the 
earth. In order that our prayers may be heard, let ts come 
repared to pray. Approaching the privileges of these set 
days with preparation we may look for results. As teachers 
‘tus expect great things, for we must remember that accord- 
ing to our faith so it will be done unto us. We do not know 
hat we can do with God upon our side. ; ; 
_. One word we have heard repeated several times during 
_ this convention, the word ‘‘consecration.’’ JI understand the 
word consecration to mean a ridding of our own hearts of all 
that belongs to self. I love to think of consecration in that 
ight, because it puts the teacher, with one talent on a level 
ith the teacher who has ten talents. If we can only have 
ir hearts rid of self and sin, we can accomplish great things 
or our Master. 
_ My friends, who will live to the year 1898? The next 
world’s convention is proposed to be held in the year 1898 and 
proposition is that it is to be held in Europe. If it 
held in London, I am here to give every one in this assem- 


8. [Cheers.]| We cannot hope to excel your hospitality 
but we will try as far as possible to come up to it and to give 
‘ou a right royal welcome on that occasion. But perhaps be- 
re the year 1898 shall have arrived we will pass into the 
nce of the Christ. Oh, let us then take hold of the work 
e haye in Hand and put into it the best powers of mind 
dheart! ' 

shall take back most delightful memories to the friends 
mngland, memories of your hospitality, and of your kind- 
memories of the glorious meetings we have had in this 
vention, and I trust that the influence of this convention 
be powerfully felt not only in this country but thoughout 
de, wide world. [Cheers. ] 


that the American delegates had. formally presented 
dopted a similar resolution, and that the above resolu- 
is offered specially at the request of the brethren of Hn- 

all the delegates, however, having the privilege upon — 
pending resolution. The question was then put and the — 
ution was unanimously adopted. 


DENT JAcoBs: I know you will want to listen to one Se 
1 more from our beloved friend, Dr. Phillips, but before 


ident Jacobs called the attention of the convention to a mae 
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he speaks I desire to recognize a dear friend from England 
who brought us a letter from the people we greatly love, 
Brother Ford. : 


GREETING FROM METROPOLITAN ‘TABERNACLE. 
PRESENTED AND READ BY FRANK FORD, LONDON. 


“The Sunday-school teachers and friends of the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle, London, England, met for special prayer, the number present 
being about 400. They send by Brother Frank Ford their hearty greet- 
ings to their fellow laborers in the great Sunday-school work across the 
Atlantic. We desire to convey our warmest Christian love and to assure 
you of our great admiration for your untiring zeal in the cause so dear to 
the Christians of both nations. We earnestly pray that under the bless- 
ing of God the youth of the United States and of Great Britain may be 
won for Jesus and may in their turn win the world for Christ. 


PARTING WORDS—ContTINUED. 


Dr. J. L. Potties: Mr. Jacobs is King, and the best we can 
dois toobey. Iwas not expecting to speak to you to-night, but 
I want to say that I hope in the year 1898 that we shall hear 
that the Sunday-school work has been established throughout 
the beautiful land of Japan. 

Among those beautiful illuminations which have been re- 
ferred to there was one given at Twelfth street last night 
which especially impressed me. Just two words, ‘‘ Jesus 
Only.’’ This is the motto for the scholar, the teacher, the 
superintendent, the pastor and the missionary. ‘‘ Jesus Only.”’ 
Let us remember it! Remember it on the Mississippi or on 
the Hudson; remember it on the Thames or on the Danube; 
remember it on the Amazon and on the Ganges; remember it 
everywhere, ‘‘ Jesus Only,’’ and then we shall gather enthusi- 
asm and our work shall gather momentum as we push on. j 

Tam hardly in a position to invite the convention of 1903 
to Calcutta, but wherever it is |] hope to be there and I hope 
to meet some of you. I thank you most heartily on behalf of 
my constituency for the welcome you have given me. I shall 
have a good deal to say about it in our conventions in India. 
I hope to be two weeks from now on the Atlantic, three weeks 
from now in Ireland, four weeks from now in Scotland, five 
weeks from now in England, and then, following that out on 
the blue Mediterranean with my face set toward my own dear 
India. God bless you! 


The convention voiced its good wishes for Dr. Phillips, 
tenderly singing the hymn entitled ‘Speed Away, Speed 
Away, on Your Mission of Light.” : 


WiiiAM REYNOLDs: Some time ago | stood upon the top of 
Pike’s Peak, and I was then permitted to look upon one of the 
most beautiful panoramas that I ever saw in my life. Off at 
the south lay New Mexico; on the west Utah; on the north 
the State of Wyoming, and around me was spread the beauti- 
ful State of Colorado; beneath me were the clouds with their 
muttering thunders, while above was a perfectly clear sky. 
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[thought that was the most delightful place | ever was in; 
but, my dear friends, beautiful as it was, inspiring as it was, 
it was the poorest place to plant and raise a crop I was ever in 
in my life. [Laughter.] The planting, the sowing, the reap-_ 
ing were down in the valley. We have been on this mount of 
_ privilege, we have been above the world for several days, the 
spiritual atmosphere has been most exhilarating and delight-_ 
- ful, and we have been looking out on our wide horizon. But, 
- friends, we cannot abide here. We can sympathize with the 
disciples who, when upon the mount of transfiguration, de- 
sired to make a tabernacle and abide there with Christ. But 
he told them their work was below, and they went down to 
battle with sin and sorrow and to do God’s work. God help us 
to leave this place better fitted for our great work of sowing 
and reaping. 
These conventions are magnificent uplifts; they help us to 
ahigher plane, A friend was telling me the other day of his 
being over in England a few weeks ago. He said he desired 
to see Windsor Castle, and he was told that he could go by 
water. He went down to the bank of the Thames and he 
got ona boat. He went along for a while and after a while 
the boat came to some locks; it entered the locks, the gate 
_ was locked behind, the water in front was let in, and thus. the 
boat was raised to a higher plane. And so through a number 
of locks the boat went, each time being raised - to a higher 
point. We are being lifted by these conventions higher and 
higher. Let us go from this place with an unbreakable deter- 
mination to work for God. It is a great privilege to live in 
such a land as this; was there ever such a land given to the 
world as this? It is a great privilege to live in such an age as 
this; was there ever a day in the history of the world when 
oa human life counted for as much as it does to-day in view of 
the facilities we have to reach men and todo good unto them? 
_ God help us to make our lives tell after we leave this place and 
pick up our work. [ Applause. | 


{ 
 D. R. Woure: I can hardly realize that six days have gone 
by since it was my pleasant duty in behalf of the Christian 
_ workers of St. Louis to welcome you to our firesides. To-night 
tis my pleasure to assure you that it has been a great privi- 
lege to have you with us and to entertain you in our homes. 
As we have met with you we have been touched with some of © 
‘that feeling that was in the hearts of the two disciples on that 


Ti behalf of a buodée a caphasl workers of St. “Laat I wanit 
nk you for this resolution adopted to-night, and also to 
that we wish you to remember that we will always be 
to welcome you to our city and to our homes. The only 
4 hing we have to regret to-night is that all the Christian 
homes in this city were not favored with guests. On our en- 
ainment committee’s books may be found places of enter-. 
lent for 300 more than the number it has been our 
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1 feel that we should be indeed thankful to-night for the 
goodness of God manifested to us in such a marked degree 
during this convention. We should thank Him for the safe 
journey of our brethren from across the sea. So far as 1 know 
scarcely any sickness has been felt by any of them, and not a 
life has been lost. May our Father, as we cross the ocean of 
_time, guide us by His Word and by His Spirit, so that we 
may land on the other shore in safety and with joy. ; 


WitiiAM Ranpoupu: To-night is a consummation! Three 
years ago, at the meeting of the ‘Sixth International Convention, 
it was my privilege, under the instruction of the Missouri dele- 
gation, to invite the Seventh International and the World’s 
SecondConventions to hold their sessions in the city of St. 
Louis. We were not able, at the moment, to consult our con- 
stituency, and the invitation was an inspiration at that time; 
but, looking forward to this occasion it was easy to see that 
this was to be a mighty convocation of God’s people. _Wecoy- 
eted the blessing of the convention, for we wanted to receive 
the inspiration which would come from our possessing it. You 
accepted our invitation; you came, your work has: been done; 
and we have found that we did not miscalculate in regard to — 
our constituency. It is needless for me to say that you have 
been more than welcome to our city and to our homes, and 
that you go away leaving behind you a rich and lasting bless- 
ing. Weare glad to have had with us representatives from 
different quarters of the earth of the mighty Sunday-school 
power which is to be one of the great factors in accomplish- 
ing the evangelization of the world. The promise is that every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess that Jesus is Lord 
Perhaps some of us may not live to see that time, but the 
promise will be fulfilled. The inspiring thought to-night is 
that we are to be helpers in the fulfillment of the promise. 

I regret at this moment that we have not with us to-night 
the chairman of the general committee which prepared for 
your reception, Brother W. H. McClain, who would have been 
glad to have said a word to you to-night had duty not called 
him elsewhere. ‘The preparations for this convention in our 
city began last January, and since then our committees have 
met and held delightful meetings. We are more than re- 
paid by having you with us, and by feeling that in some 
measure we have been useful in helping you to accomplish 
the great objects which brought you together. The motto 
which was referred to to-night. ‘Jesus Only,’ is full of 
meaning. Let it unite us in a solid phalanx for aggressive 
effort, inspiring us to mcye forward, conquering and “to con- 
quer until He comes whose right it is to reign. 


Dr. Joun Porrs: At the Pittsburgh convention I remember 
that the delegation from this state captured us one morning, 
pinned a bit of ribbon upon our coats, and engaged us to 
vote for St. Louis. I admired the pluck and the vim of the 
friends from Missouri, but I had no idea that when we came to 
St. Louis we would receive such a reception as has been ac- 
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- corded this convention. I declare to you Fy feel sorry for 
- Boston. [Laughter.] If you will promise not to give me 
away I will whisper to you the reason I was willing to give 
up Montreal and go for Boston: I was afraid we could not 
do as wellas St. Louis. [Laughter. ] 
pe The thought which has taken possession of my mind 
this evening is this: That the convention we are now bring- 
ing to a close shall be known in the history of the Sunday- 
~ school work of the world as the Foreign Missionary Sunday- 
school Convention [cheers]; and this feeling has been passing 
through my heart, that I hope all representatives when they 
return to their homes will see to it that in the individual schools 
and in the groups of schools there is reproduced for the benefit 
_ of those who have not been able to be with us in St. Louis, the 
International and the World’s Sunday-school Conventions. 
; Dear friends, we are engaged in a glorious work. I felt 
to-day, as I listened to the ‘brethren from England, thankful 
- to God for the Sunday-school work which is being carried on 
in the very center of the world, Old England, and I heartily 
endorse the sentiments expressed by the. ex-president of the 
World’s First Sunday-school convention, that in the very na- 
ture of things there can never be trouble between the United 
_ States and Great Britain [Cheers]. If ever there should come 
anything broaching trouble it shall not come from the native 
Americans. Mark whatIsay! It shall not be from native 
Americans. But I believe the good sense of Hngland and the 
good sense of the United States and the spirit of Sunday- 
school enterprise has been the true evangelical alliance, 
rawing the churches nearer to each other, and these two 
ions nearer to each other. I believe that the spirit of the 
evangelical alliance of this great Sunday-school work will en- 
able the words originally uttered by the angel, ‘‘Glory to God 
in the Highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men,”’ to 
be the motto as between these the two greatest nations on the 
face of the earth. Wein the Dominion of Canada sometimes 
talk about jannexing the United States to our Dominion. 
Laughter]. Why shouldn’t we? We have more territory 
than you have. We have more of America than yot haye, 
y shouldn’t we? : 
We are glad to annex for a week or ten days, now and then, — 
representative leaders of the Sunday-school work. We are 
ays glad to see Brothers Jacobs and Reynolds; and Prof. 
ill rendered immense service to Canada during the last 
I never listened to a more interesting Sunday- -school 
Iress in the city of Toronto than that given by Prof. Ham- 
Such men as these, and some of the elect ladies, Sister 
ra ts and others, who occasionally have come, over, have 
reatly cheered and helped us; and we are glad, I say, to annex 
m if it be only for a week or ten days. 


[Applause. | We have a flag of which we are equally 
Applause,| But there is a better flag than either, a 
@ than both: It is the banner of the Captain of our 


ae friends you have a flag of which you have reason to-bene as 
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Miss Anna ©. Johnson, of Memphis, Tenn., at this point, 
captivated and melted to tears the vast audience with her 
tender rendition of the following appropriate hymn: 


Dear ones, all good-bye; 

Happy moments swiftly fly, 

Happy moments which we spend 

Learning of the children’s Friend. 
Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, good-bye. 


Let us not forget these hours, 
Make them blossom like the flowers, 
While from this dear place away 
Bear good fruit for every day, 
Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, good-bye. 


Dear ones, all good-bye, good-bye, 
There is a blessed home on high, 
When we there with Jesus dwell, 
We shall never say farewell, 
Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, good-bye. 


PreEsipent JAacoss: In the 20th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, part of the 24th verse, we find these words: ‘‘So that 
I might finish my course with joy.’? You know who spoke 
this word; it was the Apostle Paul; you know where he spoke 
it; it was that day when at Miletus he met the brethren from 
the church in Ephesus, the beloved brethren who for a little 


season in that ancient capital of Asia had with him borne the - 


burden and heat of the day, and had come now to take his 
hand ere he went to Jerusalem, for they were not to meet 
again. From Miletus the apostle went on to Caesarea, and 
then to Jerusalem. He was a prisoner at Caesarea for two 
long years, and then went on that voyage and met the ship- 
wreck about which we heard to-day. He had previously 
written to the brethren at Rome, and the one desire of his 


heart was expressed in these words: ‘‘If by any means I might — 


have a prosperous journey now at length by the will of God to 
come to you;’”’ this was his prayer, his wish and his purpose; 
but that prosperous journey led to Jerusalem, to Ozsarea, to 
imprisonment and shipwreck. 

Dear friends, this is the picture perhaps for ‘‘the prosperous 
journey by the willof God’’ to the work and place he has called 
us. Let us think fora moment. When the Apostle wrote the 
last letter to his son Timothy, he said, ‘‘I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith, henceforth there is laid up for 
mea crown of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 


Judge will give me in that day, and not to me only but to all 


them that love his appearing.’’ No matter how sinuous the 


course may be, how great the difficulties which may interfere © 


or what the hindrances may be, we, beloved friends, mag” 
finish our course with joy. When I was a boy, we used to go up 
at school to the old race course, and we stood with our toes 
upon the mark that was drawn in the sand, and we waited 
the word of command. As we started out-on that race, for a 
short time we kept pretty well together, then some began to 
fall back and fall out, until as we neared the goal there were 


only two or three, and when at last a shout was heard one hand 
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ad reached the prize and onone brow the wreath was placed. 
Not so in the heavenly race, thank God! Every one may reach 
the goal no matter how high it may be. Everyone may re- 
ceive a crown; everyone may wear a diadem: everyone may 
obtain the prize. 
A few years ago, in the city of Chicago, the Knight Tem- 
_ plars had one of their triennial conclaves. Thirty thousand, 
in a great proceession, encamped on the lake front. JT was 
walking one Sunday night down to our mission, and as I 
passed Sixteenth street a little boy came up by my side, and 
then a great train of Pullman cars went out. The little fel- 
low said, ‘‘Mister, do you see that long train of cars?’ ‘‘Yes, 
Ido.’ ‘Do you know where they are going?’ ‘‘Where are 
they going?’ ‘Going after the Knights.’’ ‘Are they?’ 
“Yes, sir, my uncle is one of those Knights.’’ ‘‘Is he?’ ‘Yes, 
and he is a Sir Knight, too; are you one of them?’ I said, 
No.’ “Why not?” ‘Well,’ said I, ae have got so much 
work to do I haven’t time nor money.’’ Said he, ‘Il wish I 
was one!’ ‘“‘Why?’” ‘Oh, they look so pretty.” ‘I am 
afraid you are proud?” “No, sir, my mother told me not to 
be proud.’’ He pointed to his trousers, where they were 
patched. ‘‘She says, ‘If they are only clean, sir, it doesn’t 
make any difference if you do have a patch on your trou- 
sers.’’’ I said, ‘‘I guess you have a very good mother?” 
“You bet I have.’’ I asked, ‘‘What kind of a boy has she 
“got?” “I try to do my best for her.’’ ‘“‘What do you do?” 
“Tama telegraph boy.’’ ‘‘What time do you get, up in the 
morning?’ ‘TI start from home at half-past six.’’ ‘‘What 
time do you get back?’ ‘‘About seven generally.’’ ‘‘What 
ay do you do with your money?’’ ‘“‘Give it to my tere Sins 
help her: she has helped me, you know.”’ I talked to hima 
few minutes about the Sunday- school, and I asked him, ‘‘ Did 
a yen ever hear of ow? great procession ”) ?? “When is it coming 
off?’ ‘TI don’t know exactly when.’’ ‘‘Is it coming here?” 
RY cs sir, it is coming here.’’ What is it?’ “It is when 
_ Jesus Christ comes again to this world.’’ ‘‘Oh, yes,”’ said he. 
“Did your mother ever talk to you about it?’’ ‘‘Yes, she says 
‘ He is coming.’’ ‘Do you know who are coming with Him?”’ 
“Who?” “All the splendid patriarchs, all the kings, David 
—you know about David?” ‘He is the one that killed Go- 
liath?”’ ‘‘He is the one; and there will be with him Samuel 
and Daniel’? “I know him; he wouldn’t bow, down, would 
he?’ ‘All the apostles are coming—Paul, John, James, 
| Andrew, and all those apostles and all the martyrs; there are 
coming our fathers and mothers; there are eoming all the 
“Sunday- school officers and teachers, and all the boys and 
girls who love Christ. Wouldn’t you like to be in that pro- 
cession?’ The little fellowlooked up. ‘‘Why, I tell you what 
fis, sir, | would rather be at the tail end of that procession 
an at the head of this one.” There will be no tail end to 
f procession, no one will be at the foot; it is the great cir- | 
of the redeemed that goes on through all the ages. Will 
‘ou be there, young men, all of you in that upper gallery? 
in meee in the back seats, will you be there? You friends 
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here in this gallery, and you away back by that door, will 
you be there? And you who are on this platform, brother 
organist? You have done us great service; and you, brother 
cornetist, you are a great trumpet blower, blow it for Christ; 
play that organ for Christ; sing for Christ! Brother report- 
ers, will you be there? You can do mighty work with your 
pen for Jesus Christ; may the power of the loving God possess 
you that you may write for Him. I thank you for your per- 
sonal kindness to a stranger, but I reach my hand out to you 
now, and I ask you in the name of Christ to be for Him. 
Will you (the audience) all be there? 

This Bible is the real art gallery of the world, with pic- 
tures painted by magnificent artists; we are going up yonder 
to see them, by and by. I never shall forget the hour before 
he first went to Kurope on the great trip in 1872, when Mr. 
Moody came into the lunch room where we were accustomed — 
to talk over the Sunday-school lesson while eating our lunch. 
Said he, ‘‘Jacobs, did you everread about Abraham?’ ‘‘Read 
about Abraham’? Yes! What do you mean?’’ “Oh, no, did 
you ever sit up one night with Abraham? Why,”’ said he, 
“Jacobs, did you ever stop and think what God would do for 
aman that absolutely believesin Him?’’ And Moody became 
so possessed of Abraham that he started like Abraham from 
his own home and his own country to go into a land that he 
hardly knew of; but oh, what friends he found in England! 
I have often thought, when J get home yonder and have had a 
good long look at Christ, I will go around the heavenly pal- 
aces. ‘Whois that?’ ‘Why, that is Abraham.”’- “Is that 
Abraham? Well, I would like to go up and speak to him a 
few minutes about the time he went up to Moriah with Isaac; 
I would like to talk with him a little.’’ You know we talk 
about giving up things for Christ, we talk about consecra- 
tion, we talk about faith; but did you ever go to Moriah with ~ 
Abraham? Those who have been with Abraham to Moriah 
can stand with him in the starry night at Hebron and count 
their possessions. ‘‘Who is that?’ ‘‘Moses.’’ I want to talk 
to Moses a little while. There are many things said about 
Moses in the 11th Hebrews which I would like to talk to him 
about. ‘“Who is that?” ‘‘David.’’ ‘Oh, David? xXoxihi 
Psalm and the LI and the XXXII and the CII. ‘‘Who is 
that?’ ‘That is Paul.”’ ‘Is that Paul? I remember when 
we were in St. Louis in 1893 at the World’s Second Sunday- 
school Convention, of talking over that voyage; I want to see 


him.” ‘You need not tell me who that is; that ismy mother! 


She is the one who taught me to say, ‘Our Father, who art in ~ 
heaven.’ Who are those?’’ ‘‘Those are the friends who have 
been led to Christ through the labors of the delegates who at- 
tended the Sunday-schol Conventions in St. Louis.”’ 
Brethren, we may finish our course with joy! You know 
how easy it is to get discouraged, how easy it is to grow 
weary, but we may finish our course with joy. Let us lift our 
ery to Him; He will take us safely through and give us each 
one the victory through Jesus Christ, our Lord. ; SS 
IT will ask ev ery one in this congregation who has a hope | 


hrist Soa is willing are not ashamed to confess it to 

feet. [An almost unanimous uprising. 
me now to thank you for your very great kindness. 
ence with me, for the love you have manifested. ak 
‘you from my heart. God bless you! 


‘William Randolph, of Missouri, moved that the 
rld’s Second Sunday-school Convention adjourn puniees to 
eal of the Executive Committee. 


his motion was duly seconded, unanimously carried, 
od Be with You till We Meet Again” was sung, Dr. Warren 
ndolph offered a tender prayer, and the World’ s Second 
iday-school Conyention stood adjourned sine die. 
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; SHAW, WelANG ..2.....226.060- Lynn 
Shuniway, F. P., Jr........ Melrose 
: Shumway, Mrs. F. P...... ub 

mharpe, Rey. A. P,.......... Boston 

mnerpenwins. A. P........... o 

Vella, Miss eerie E ee eis nae 

Vella, Miss N. M. Ne 

LSS (GY tioetan 

MICHIGAN. 

Adams, G. M............ Rochester 

Burtless, Mrs. W. E St Clair 

Bonner, ele: Vanderbilt 

Bonner, Mrs. ey Ke 

Cross, ged Mops ecaiotetee mre aleiatane Lyons 

Cross, A. H.. sci feee Sih 

Ewing, Rev. Ww. Brent aterm “Lansing 

Wreeman, M.H.......0.... Flushing 

Miseinson, A. /A ............ Detroit 

PEI Pr GATS ovine verse cee. Jackson 

mourns Mrs. B.A... . 2.2... OG 

Henderson, Mrs. J.....S.Woodslee 

Mackson, G. A... oo... os Fairfield 

Leland, Mrs. Caroline....Hillsdale 

Lewis, J. pxelson. beat Tos s/s Jackson 

Mohr, BH. K.......... Grand Rapids 

Powell, W Men Serta .Marshall 

‘Reed Mrs. Julia............ Onstead 

Prevmorde. MH ic. . soe eee Owosso 

Rundell; BH: Di... ..... New Buffalo 

Swartout, A. H............ Saginaw 

miminger, ©, Ao... dence Hancock 


Stringer, Mrs. C: A...:.... 
Smith, Mrs. W.G.. 


PPO TUE: hE dices cccic fees sine oe 
OS ES ee er 
Thomas, Mrs. J 

White, Rev. C. On South Saginaw 
‘\ "XoXo (0 fam OO ae Summerville 
na MINNESOTA. 


Blodgett, Mrs. A. C....Minneapolis 
Le Tourneau, Mrs. Geo.... Windom 


LIST OF DELEGATES. 451 


MINNESOTA—CONTINUED. 
Merrill, Rev. G.R..... Minneapolis 
Perkins, Hon. A. D.... a 
Perkins, Mrs. A. D.... 


Smith, Boston W..... 1S 

Smith, Mrs. R.G...... FE 

Sinims, d..f05ss 2.5) ves Albert Lea 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Anderson, Mrs.W.A.Holly Springs 

Boswell; Ma Diem ssies Kosciusko 

SOMES VDP Rin Witte mat anita Oxford 


Era (eal DV ee AGH ome cht 
Lake, Miss Laura. 

Sims, William Rice. 
Streater, James B..... Black Hawk 


Trigg, Miss Susie....... Greenville 
MISSOURI. 
Allen, J.B ice ck. ath ee ot Oa 
Billens Ta. Tosa tears oe Peirce City 
Bickel, J. M........''.... Cameron 
BOG, Es OR ac wtaums cera St. Louis 
Breaker, Rev. M. J., D. D.Gallatin 
Brinsmade, Hobart....... St. Louis 
Brosius, S. T Gallatin 
Brown, Rev. Dunean........ Macon 
Bryan, Wd oscars St. Louis 
Bunker, S. J .... Springfield 
Cook, W. H.. ..Rich Hill 


Carnagey, Mrs. Jas. V. .. Maryville 
Carothers, Rev. W. T..... Clarence 


Carmical, T. B........ West Plains 
Carpenter, Rev. W. J....Lexington 
Clark, Miss Anna L........ Nevada 
DeBoie, J. W........Highlandville 
Dobbs, Rev. J. Hervey.. Brookfield 
Dudley; MoD. o.cdc ven Paynesville 
Dunlap Mack. tepsaetos O'Fallon 
NGS PAP .. New Florence 
BOP tae 5 ee 2 Ee gg 


Clinton 


Faris, Mrs. H. P 
Fleschert, Miss Clara B..St. Louis 


Mord; Ci Aswad Golden City 
py Oc. Iie sanaste ne hae Louisiana 
Gidinghagen, Henry.......... Lynn 
Gidinghagen. Prof. W..Owensville 
Gilhousen, John.........-.. Kahoka 
Godwin, Prof. W. M........ Clinton 
Greenwood, M., Jr......5 St. Louis 
Gairney. IR: Tai sce sedan Kirkwood 
Hall, Mrs. Eugene™....-2: Moberly 
Bays, Mrank Pen irecemras Lancaster 
Haydon, Rev. W.J ....Springfield 
Fitch; Mrs 38. Eisen omar Cuba 
Howison, Rev. W. T......O’ Fallon 
Ingerson, CarlI....:..... St. Louis 
OSL M YT WIKe UA sn jaiite eee Lebanon 
Keller, Rev. E. H........ St. Louis 
Kennard Sirsa. sears a 


vc 


Knight, Mrs.S .. 
Lacey, Elmer EB. 


LiGWiS; DR giiecs eects Glasgow 
Ligget, Miss Eva....... Hermitage 
Lindsay, Lewis F........ St. Louis 
Lonsdale, Rev. F........ St. Joseph 
Lowrance, J. K...... Williamsville 
Lunbeck, Rev. I. es K. ....Holden 
McClain, W.H.... .. St. Louis 
McLemore, T. J.. . St. Louis 
McNeeley, T. E..:... .. Shawneetown 
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MISSOURI—CONTINUED, 
Marquis, Rev. R. R......... Sedalia 
Martin, Miss Belle...... Kirksville 
Mathewson, A. C...... New Madrid 
Moon, Parker.............Carthage 
Morgan, “As Mss Seis sien Bethany 


Morrison, H. J. ......Poplar Bluff 


Morrison, Thomas .......St. Louis 
Pacey, Miss Cora..........: Neosho 
Park, Mrs. May........... St. Louis 
Pritchett, Prof. W. H,.+... Albany 


Porter, Thos. J..... 
Randolph, SA ele 
Reagan, Rev. T. 
Ritter, E. P..V ait 
Robards, John ie, Bee y 
Rutledge. Robert 


St. Ponte 
Hannibal 


Sappentield, Ber. EO sic ce rye Rolla 
Schleff, S. H. ; F ew Haven 
Scruggs, R. Mist eel Site Louis 


Semelroth, W. J 


Sinks, M.R. Jefferson City 
Slawson, A. F . » e+», De Soto 
Stahmann, Rev. C. .. Warrenton 
Stevenson, James.. .. St. Louis 
Stevenson, J. Edward. .. Raymore 


Stewart, Rev. O.M..D. D..St. Louis 


Taylor, W. D.. Serine ein VLO RICO: 
Ten Broek, G. lakers St. Louis 
Todisman, M. Y...... .... Monette 
WPGC Eas Nic bie'xio eo 'ce-cialpieier as Fulton 
Van Meter, Rev. J. S.... Richmond 


Vetter, Rev. John .. Eldon 
BYNAGOs 4, WW cles sciteste mre gp eae Cabool 
Wagegener, R. H....... i 


Wagener, A. B.:...0.... 
Whitehill, Thomas H....St. Louis 
WViOMLO; MDs RUE. a tea cetaies oer be 
WOMATOS IN, Senin cccwnstanee Charity 
MVGOR DUI A 55 2 Stisla ss Foristell 
Woodruff, Prof. F.C .... St. Louis 
Worster, Did i. 0635.5. Grant City 
Wylie, J.H..........Stewartsville 
Younes Prank: ........<.. Doniphan 
MONTANA. 
C5 Ub: ped E72) aes Oa Ena Helena 
NEBRASKA. 
Bushnell, Rev. H. K...... Hastings 
Cressman, Rev. E........ Doniphan 
Cortiss ReV.H 5 os.5---- Davenport 
Fleck, Rev. E. Lee ......... Sidney 
EGATATIOT TY VV oe EE: a5 sep Wa Lincoln 
bewis, ©... 06... 067: College View 
Mathews, T. Ts........5--: Fremont 
POMOC sh EU Sehr ic cures Beatrice 
Pollock, Mrs. R. H........ 
Perkins Mrs. E. B........ Hastings 


ROOSG, MOV dy Pn, oo cos 

AROSS AVES i Tek ccc pvewe s' sane ef 
Btewart, J. DAs sedans Amora 
Stewart; Mrs. J. De.......8. st 
Mnueblood;. Hi W sa95. ssc eRe BENOY. 
Trueblood, Mrs. H. W . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Berry, Miss Emma L...Greenland 


Coult Revs AG: res «ike Hookset 
Cowlt srs, Ac Cisse feats os 
BIOMOL A Efi, we LYevoisicinlo re ale a atais Dover 


LIST OF DELEGATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—CONTINUED. 


French, Mrs. Clara B..N Hampton 
Hall; "Wm: Giysaet enema Keene 
Miller, Rev. D.E..Amesbury, Mass 
Weeks, Rev. T S ...Wolfeborough 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bailey, George W.,M.D..Wenonah 


Bodine, Wm. H..... Williamstown 
Bowen, Rev, JeC wiv cesmane Shiloh 
Bowen; Mrs:\J. ‘C272 s5eee te 

Doherty, R. R., Ph. D ... Westfield 
Dye,- Franklin. .s3.5eeeee Trenton 
Everitt, Rev. Benj. S .. Jamesburg 
Everitt, Rey. P: Bixiiaeas Trenton 


Fergusson, Rev. E. M.... 
Gutteridge, Bertha M..... Newark 
Gutteridge, Constance M. wi 
Hurlbut, Rev. J.L.,D.D..Plainfield 


McDowell, Rey. S. J .... Friesburg 
Turton, S. D 22... 4.005 eee 
NEW YORK. 

Chase, M. W..-.2... mas Ogdensburg 
Dunean, William A....... Syracuse 
Hddy, Rev. S:S 2. Angee Saratoga 

Maddy; Mrs.S7S 275. nee s 
Ford, Mrs..J. W. :<2s, canoe Troy 
Griswold, Miss Grace...Southport 
Knowles, Miss Amanda ...... Peru 
Mogg, C. Elliott.......0..005 Ithaca 
Ostrander, Mrs. J. S....New York 
Porter, E. Payson. ...... sf 
Porter, Mrs. E. Payson. sf 
St. John, Rev. E. P ....Prattsburg 
Stevens, Rey. H. PP... ee 
Moe J. Vis 2s-ase eee Balston 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Adams; Prof. G. Taw. Newberne 
Caldwell, Miss Bettie .Greensboro 
Coppedge, Rev. W. R...... Graham 


Coppedge, Mrs. W. R...:. 
Curtis, Rev. W. M........ Winston 
Morris, George L ...... High Point 
Morris, Mrs. J. E...... fs 
Snow, HUN >.<.. neeeeee ee Durham 
Snow, Mrs.~H. Nii.c..oee ss 
Watson, Rev. N. M....Chapel Hill 
Whitaker, Miss J. E....... Enfield 
Whitaker, Miss 0... ee 
Whitaker, W..C. 8)... ones & 
Whitaker, T. Lee. .......... x 
OHIO. 
Bacon;.Rev. H.-M. 72ho eee Toledo 
Bacon, Mrs. H. M cj6 mesa ME 
Barrett, BE. L., Jr.:2..5% Springfield 
Barrett, Mrs. E. L. Jr. eee 
Berger, Rev. D-.01-eeee Dayton 
Berger, Mrs: D)t2ceaae ee “t 
Bolton,-Rev: Ja W.-- aves Shawnee 
Burnett, Rev. J.B... Felicity 
Bramcamp, Rev. J. M...Cineinnati 


Cowden, Col. Robert........Dayton 
Cool, Wisc Ae 2 one Urbana 
Cook: Mrs. W"<Ayve oe eae i 

Cannon, Be Jig2. eseceaies Toledo, 
Crockett, Malcolm......... Grelton 


Clark, Miss Frances....Gettysburg 


LIST OF DELEGATES, 


OHLIO—CONTINUED 


Colby, Rév. HB. F., D.D..-... Dayton 
UE CO aT 6 BY Lima 
GGL, We Acie el Flees Cincinnati 
Eudaly, Mrs.W.A...... 

POOUSV UR. WB cece esces Sidney 


Forlow, Amos..... 
Ford, Rev. J. C. 
Ford, Mrs. J. C 


..Hie pein 
. Jefferson 


Moxni ror. Chas.-T, ~ 25.06: Findlay 
Gray, William........... Zanesville 
Greenawalt, Rev. S. E..... Findlay 
Horn, Joseph....... Bowling Green 
Haslup, Miss Ida............Sidney 
Bones, nev. J. M..........- Oak Hill 
Demons, ©. C.<.............. Toledo 
TMI Ar se... .. Bloomville 
andis,; Rev. J. Pi:......... Dayton 
Lake, L. B. of os .. Toledo 
Lawrance, Marion........... es 


Lewis, Rev. E. S., D.D..Cincinnati 
Migoinis) Bcd... .. .acsss 0s Jefferson 
mcomis, Mrs. B. J......... Be 
Mier key. ©. H..... se.0.0. 
MOY AGO WAS... . 2. ese epee Akron 


MeCampbell, Dr. J. S........ Xenia 
Nixon, Mrs. Will...........Ironton 
Patt, Rev. B.F.... .Columpbus 
Rhoads, Charles..... .Granville 
Rhoads, Mrs. Charles .... ue 

Moyer, Prof..J.S........ Versailles 
WEAECOW sacl cea cis lslns je vie bay es Kenton 
MRENTSOD, Se Wis. sent ceca Wellston 
Shafier, Rev. J. F........ Delaware 
mink. Woy. H. B........... Urbana 


Searles, C..W.......... 
Stockholm, Dr. A. H 
MPO, eV. EL... .. ote. ees i 

POU PMA Ast es ak vanes Toledo 


Stewart, Mrs. Chambers ...Oxford 
Thompson, Rev. H. A...... Dayton 
mneuchter, H. W.......:.. Cincinnati 
Wamwriome, V. PP... Dayton 
Walliams; GeO... ess Ottawa 
a ee Rev. A. E..:.. Westerville 
Waltz, Z Segoe .. Weston 
; OREGON. 

DS CS Ashland 
menses, Mrs.G. F........ & 
@urtis; Rev:.C. H......... Portland 
Cumtis, Mrs.C. Ho... ..... we 
Riggs, Miss Emma........ Crowley 
Shacklett, Mrs. Robert....Kugene 

; PENNSYLVANIA. 
Black, Israel P....... Philadelphia 
Black, Mrs. I. P...... ae 
Blackall, Rev. C. R... M3 
Se Ss (98 Ser Berwick 
Brown, L. F . ee oe ponte 
Burt. Rev. a (CPaeeen .Newtown 
Caldwell, J. R....... "New Hamburg 
Clever, ere i: Cleversburg 
Clever, Jennie E....... w 

- Crafts, Rey. Wilbur F.. patesbueh 
. Crafts, ere. sire) Wy 

+ CO SUISSE OR eee a i" 
Gil Maps. Be... .. 2+. a 
Gray, PSE a cis cs 4I¢ cine 
Hart, Mrs. A. R..... EB aston 
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PENNSYLVANIA—CONTINUED. 


Henry, Rey. Alex . Frankford, Phila 
Henry, Mrs: Alesse. iies. 


ELGINZ Ea a cientste eae Pittsburgh 
Howard, PhilE......, Philadelphia 
Howard, Mrs. P. E... fé 
Kennedy, Mrs. M.G.. “ 
Leibert, Rev. M. W..... Bethlehem 
Low, Myron) Ty.) vtec Columbia 
Low, Mrs. M.1. ny 

Mackey, E. . Butler 


Miller, Rey. R. Ww. -Hummellstown 
Miller, Mrs. R. W.. 


Miller, Miss Florence....... Easton 
Miller, Rev.-R. Ji... 20% Pittsburgh 
Pelts, Rev. Geo. A ...Philadelphia 
Stahr, Rev. John S...... Lancaster 
Smitha, Re Bs vasdwonnes Honey Grove 


Sprenkel,Prof. J.A. New Cumberl'd 
Worden,Rev.J.A.,D.D.Philad Iphia 
Wright, Rev. I. Tre ae Wheeler 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Armstrong, H. H....,.. Providence 
JONES, BG. S% sacle vena be 
McCrillus, A. B.. si 
McCrillus, Mrs. A.B. es 
Randolph, Rev. W., D.D. . Newport 
Stanton, Ni Viiv ces wes Providence 
Stanton, Mrs. N. V .... yd 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Colemam, Col. R. L........4. Sedalia 
Coleman, Mrs. R. L......... es 
Dibble, Virgil C......... Charleston 
20M S.. We ba deanna Spartenburg 
McPheters, Dr. J.S...... Columbia 
Ravenel, H. B.........Spartenburg 
Robson, Sallie M....... Charleston 
Sifley; Rev. Js Tu... 4.. canon Pacolet 
Templeton, Wm. A..... Abbeyville 
Tindall, Hon. J.E....... Columbus 
Wilkins, Walter E.....Charleston 
Wilson, Rev. J. U....0%. Abbeyville 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Scott,-Rev. Geowgiievavensavcene Lead 
Scott. Mrs. Geo.. Pr % 
Swartz, Miss E. OR re 8. -Parkston 
TENNESSEE. 

Allison, Rev. R. A....... Nashville 
Barnhill Week we. ne eane Banh eer 
Chandler, Mrs. J. T. . Memphis 


Daley, Miss Emma......-. 
DeWitt, Rev. M. B., D:D. ‘Nashville 
Dosser iid Bait yiaieap esa Knoxville 
Dosser, MESS Siro tensed ne 

Emory, Rev. Isaac....... 
Gwyn, Miss Ora.......... 


“ 


‘6 


Givin, Miss Lena .»...... Memphis 
Hinds, Prof. J. I. D.......Lebanon 
Johnson, Rev. H. C Memphis 


Johnson, Miss Annie C..Monteagle 


King, Miss Iannie....... Memphis 
15GYs) Velen ys CMAP TO oc Jackson 
©' Connor, Wid astabacinicle st eae 

Pepper, John R.....0...5. Memphis 
Ramsey, Dr Bits eee Ramsey 


Ramsey, Mrs. H. B,..,,-;. 
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Ballew, H.. Bos ess. Honey Grove 
Ballew; Mrs:-H: B.... af 
Barr; Rev. A. L.. 02... 2 sf 
Barr, Mrs. Au Lanes i 


Brown, Mrs., Waco 
Calfee, Miss Bessie. . .. Waxahachie 
Walfee, Wi Ay ois sige cea 

SOR OUNEIS PD A yeaa tee dis a. oe Paris 
Coe; Mrs. Curtis: P....2:.00... a 
Crawford, J. W.......:...Corsicana 
Dickson, Wi. Min... . Milford 
Dickson, he ag Retalere yale anes & 
Worroh) Je. bs es ee Big Sandy 
Rees EL a kcitie chin Ars piste's Sherman 
Gail, Mrs VOW Ess oes 
Gedinghagen——— 4 fenoree Franklin 
Hawkins, Miss Mattie..Midlothian 
WOUPS, AMI 2555 eeu cee Lebanon 
Lain, Rev. Thomas....... Palestine 
LES Po Cys i Dallas 
Lewis, Mrs. B. F'....-... Longview 
Littew, Miss Kate..:.... ee 
Martin, Miss Mahala...... Annona 
MESO ds Bingcrseds sae Cameron 
12755 oi ep Bk Renae hee Ree eects Montague 


Robertson, Miss Lulu B..... Dallas 
Robnett. J. D., D. D.. -- Brownwood 
Robnett, Mrs. D. P. 

Robnett, J.D. Jr...... 


DELEGATES. 


TEXAS—CONTINUED. 


Scott, Di. Haintaciei ee Paris 

Smith, R. B.. -Honey Grove 

Seasholes, Rev. Re Dallas 

Toney.,..W ~ "Ss baa eae sas Houston 
VERMONT, 

Babbitt, Rev. J. H.,W.Brattleboro 

Lewis, Rev. Pranks Bi ois Putney 

Story, Rev. George L.. Bakersfield 
VIRGINIA, 

Ellett, 'T'. EL... on coeeeee Richmond 

Hazen, Rev.J. Kiuweney " 

Hazen, Mrs. J. K.....:.8 5 
WISCONSIN. 

Benjamin, Rev. A. J...... Oshkosh 


Benjamin, Mrs. A. J 
Edmunds, Rev. E. B.. Beaver Dam 
Farmer, Rey. J. Hyv.c.seseen Racine 


Hall; Lad fsx cscaele pene Brandon: 


Morrison, H. J.. -Richland Center 
Morrison,Mrs. H.J. 

Perry, Rev. W. F Janesville 
Richardson, BE. V ......... Menasha 


Sayre; D: BY, dew een pies Fulton 


PAGES OF THE CONVENTION. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
(CONGREGATIONAL). 


Hibbard C. Whitehill.3613 Palm St. 
Clifford Holz........2928 Harper St. 
Harry Thursley....3213 Bailey Av. 
Edward Strachan....4030 Peck St. 
Burton Smith....4010N. Grand Av. 


ST. PAUL M. E. 


Frank Bradsby ......... 2349 Dodier 
Andrew Sellinger....917 La Baume 
William Busch....1456 Warren St. 
Perey McCoole..... 1911 Wright St. 
Arthur Elliott. .2704 North 21st St. 


LAFAYETTE PARK PRESB’T. 


Charles Breitenbach. .2710 Armand 
Bertram Mitchell. .1233 Armstrong 
ROV IGS), ice. ssi 2709 Russell Av. 
Frank Meyer....2929 Henrietta St. 


HYDE PARK CONGREGATIONAL. 
Edw. Chambers.3917 Florissant Av. 
Edward Freeman.805 Salisbury St. 

MEMORIAL TABERNACLE 


William Meckel.1114 North 13th St. 
Ralph Collins...1118 North 13th St. 
David Rankin...1113 North 13th St. 
Charles Cheller..... 2628 Adams St. 


FIRST METHODIS?. 
Harry Carter..... 11238 Compton Av, 


NORTH PRESBYTERIAN. 


Oliver Hanson..... 1220 Madison St. 
George Park..... 1110 Chambers St. 
Edward Bartield...218 Madison St. 


FOURTH CHRISTIAN. 


S. Quisenberry .1915 Newhouse Ay. 
Robert Hoffman.3415 North 11th St. 
Walter Lefman.4333 North 14th St. 


GRAND AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN. 
Thomas Baker..... 3410 Walnut St. 
FIRST BAPTIST CAROND’T. 
Hunt Powel....... 7304 Virginia Av. 


Tra Lower......3 35% 7390 Virginia Ay. - 


TAYLOR AVENUE M. &. 
Adolph Stadler....4426 Cottage Ay. 
SECOND PRESBYTERIAN. 
James Hazlett...... 4239 McRee Av, 
FIRST UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, | 
Hynes Ogden..... .2107 Morgan St. 
SOULARD MISSION. 

Paul Thompson... .. 323 Carroll St. 
NIEDRINGHAUS MISSION. 
Fred Hingman,...... 709 Mound St. 


aA. st 


INDEX OF SPEAKERS, ETc.* 


PAGE 
Andrews, Alfred........ 205 
Armstrong, Rev. E. P... 216 
Babbitt, James H........ 125 
Bailey, Mrs. Mattie M... 102 
ipeliseivev. H. H......... 80 
Belsey, I’. F'.265, 286, 352, 432 
femelow, ls. Hi... ........ 235 
PMUMOMATY, Ass ssc ane e 304 
Black, Israel P...... 192, 244 
Blackall, Rev. C. R...... 

J, eee 182, 195, 225 
Boswell, 18 SS ae eee Bu 
Bourlana, D LDibaS Fane eth 91 
Boynton, George M.,D.D. 150 
brown, Duncan......... 195 
isrowne, R. H......... 105 
buchanan, R. H...... 200 
Olank, Rev. W. H....... 106 
MOeMOUTDIS Pw... 6. be. 123 
Crafts, Rev. Wilber F. 

oS 193, 295, 226 
raise kirs; W. i... 406 
Crawford, Andrew ...... 316 
Daye Hlired J... i... 6. 22, 199 
Dobbs, Miss/Laura...... 90 
Lech 3 eed 103 
Driver, George R........ 89 
Wunean, W.A., PhD... 

ep 118, 231, 331 
Edwards, Thomas....... 

“eee 277, 295, 324 
(OMG) [=e 35 123 
Fergusson, Rey. KH. M.... 117 
Neon coi: al oe 195 
Petzer, Prot, J. Gs... .. 309 
POPC O IR AT c). oy t.0 ees os 438 
Ford, IVES VV ies Giseareecs 412 


* Wor Topics, etc., see Indexed Program, page 6. 
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PAGE 
George, Rev. A. P......; 19 
Gibson, Rev. J. Munro... 355 
Green, Johm Mn ioe 240 
Greenwood, M., Jr....82, 366 
Gregory, James B....... 242 
Grierson; Jonni, «saan 2038 
Grifiith; Gussnneeea ana 106 
aU Wie os Blea 40, 93, 345 
Hamill, ped 1 Se ae 
MR ew ET or ea 65, 192, 389 
Hanson. Meee ee 426 
Harlow, Miss Annie S... 402 
Harris, Hon. John G..67, 83 
Hartshorn, Wm. N..108, 2380 
Eavard>..Mct Cine oc ete 189 
Henry, Rev. Alexander.. 78 
Horn. TSG ranch cette 92 
Eurlbute Dro) die 
Bree Te alt ys 186, 206, 218 
Jacobs, B. F..88, 134,164, 
182,228, 312,426,428, 480, 442 
Jacobs, W. B SARA ee 19, 94 
Johnson, Miss Anna C... 
ie nat cata) OMe mae Ea 
Kennedy, Mrs. M.G..... 256 
Lawrance, Marion....28, 120 
eet sethive so asonee 74, 230 
Lewis, Rev.J. No... she: 222 
Lindsay, Prof. L.F.67,182, 234 
Lindsay, Rev. Samuel I.. At 
lhoelkhart, Bo Hev-cre eae 48 
Lucas, Rev. Aiquilassa we: 209 
eM c¥Ka mn yi je) Aven nareatererars 104 
McClain, W.. He...) ee 375 
MeCrillisy;-AsoB. pcs 311 
Mavtharen, J. J..191, 224, 227 
Miller, ‘Dre€e Coie 192 
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INDEX OF SPEAKERS. 
PAGE | PAGE 
Miller, Hon. Lewis.. Sharpe, * Hi: oS siseeeee 241 
PENIS LOMB 99, 131, 13° Vay, Geo! +.% eee 
Mau MET SIRE Vie eiecue-s,o-c'.3 2285) ; Wm. Rice) teeee 118 
Mogg, Rev..C.. Be... 52. 34° . swith, Boston W:. ) 2. 59 
VIG) Ca Wiad 0) Ses) at 19% snow,:sHs=-Ne Si eee 122° 
St. John, Rey. Hee 32 
Oxtrander; Mrs. J. 8..... 244 | Stewart, Daniels ae a 
Bi ae Stickney, EH. His as +» 238 
Perkins, A. D........... 112 | Stonecipher, Rev. J. F... 94 
RORKAMSSNLESe gi. dei. sins 227 | Swartz, Miss BE. L....... 239 
Philips; Ori J. Lees o.. 
See 268, 326, 438 : 
Porter, E. Payson....126, 446 | Towers, Pdwagas gs is ae 
> 5) 9° TAOS then, Veena a ae wy 
Potts, Dr. John. 228, 230, 440 Tyler, Rev. Dr. B. Be... 480 
Randolph, Warren, D. D., 168 | Vella, Miss Bertha F.... 248 
Randolph, William. .229, 440 
Reynolds, M. H......... 110. | Wagner; A. BE...) oe 115 
Reynolds, William.. Sora Walbridge, Mayor CyrusP 67 
wr essen sees 153, 231, 488 | Waters, Chas........... 398 _ 
Rhodes, Rev. M., D.D... 69 | White, George.......... 376 
Williams, M: Fs ode 98 
Scob, David Ra ooo... 76 2) Wolfe, D:AR. ie ee 72, 439 
Scott, Rev. George...... 228 | Woodruff, H. at «ce oe 319 
Semelroth, W. 5. .51, 66 | Worden, Dr. J. A....188, 361 
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their aid the ablest Christian scholarship of the wor 


hint of what the paper contains tells the story 


For the Children bright stories and poems from the best 


with every ten ina club of either kind. Sin 
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Tue Sunpay Scuoon Times — 
Is a sixteen-page weekly paper, going -to pas 


superintendents, teachers, and Bible students of < pee 
denominations throughout the world, It brings to 


At the same time a remarkably low subscription 
places the paper within the reach of any schoo 


popularity and helpfulness. 


Editorials and Special Articles. Besides the '€ 
such writers*as President Dwight, Bishop J. H. vi 
fessors Sayce, Hilprecht, Green, Osgood, and Fisher, t 
Drs. J. R. Miller‘and Robert Ellis Thompson, treat va: 
of living interest. There are also poems from Ri 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Susan me Colides, Met eae 
and others. : 


International Lesson Helps for the senior, intetr 

and primary class teachers,*are prepared by Bishop 
Warren, Professors Beecher, Riddle; and Wells; the. fe 
Geikie, McLaren, and Schauffler;, Canon Tristram, 
Trumbull, Faith Latimer, Julia E. Peck, and others. 


Methods of Work full of suggestion to the pastor, the 
tendent, and the teacher, are discussed and illustrated 
' of practical experience in every phase of Christian actiy 


Book Reviews. In addition to the usual reviews of 
cations of general interest, frequent mention will be 
recent books designed for the Sunday-school library. 


are given each week. Edward A. Rand, Clara Doty Ba 
Cooper, J. Macdonald Oxley, Emily Huntington Miller, ; 
others contribute to the children's column. 


The paper costs only 50 cents a year in ‘ 
of five or more to one address, School club 
or more to individual addresses, $1.00. One 


$1.50; to ministers, missionaries and theol 
dents, $1.00. Any one who can afford any relig 
paper can afford THe SuNpAy ScHooL Tit 
you afford to be without it? Specimen copies 
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